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Insurance Fund 


For Unemployed 


Senator Wagner Tells Relief | 
Group That Plan Will Be, 

Adopted in Advance of | 

General Expectation 


4qcurate Statistics 


> On Labor Suggested 





Secretary Hunt of President’s 
Emergency Committee Sees 
Need of Long-range Plan- 
ning of Public Building 





Unemployment insurance “sooner 

than most of us anticipate” was pre- 
dicted Jan. 27 by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, in an“address 
before the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment at 
Washington, D. C. 
** Edward Eyre Hunt, secretary of 
the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment, in his address 
to the conference, stressed the im- 
portance of long-range planning and 
long-range budgeting, which, he 
said, “are the very essence of con- 
trol of public works in future de- 
pression periods.” 

Senator Wagner also pointed to 
the importance of planning and tim- 
ing public works. He stressed the 
need of current, precise, and accu- 
rate employment information and of 


a coordinated system of cooperating | 


employment offices. 
Burden of Idleness 

The country shall learn to treat un- 
employment as a business risk, Senator 
Wagner asserted. 

“We shall realize that the idleness of 
the men and women who are ready and 
willing to work is part of the general 
cost of running our high-speed civiliza- 
tion, that it must not be an individual 
burden,” he said. 

Secretary Hunt declared that “elas- 
ticity as well as safety” and “energy as 
\grll as prudence” must be provided in 
t@e expenditure of publie funds to allow 
prompt. exetution of public construction 
programs in planning against depres- 
sions. f 

~ The speeding up of projects already 


planned rather than the initiation of new | 


undertakings has been shown to be the 
best line of attack, Mr. Hunt said. 

An authorized summary of Senator 
Wagner’s address, which was broadcast 
over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, follows in full text: 

_ “It has been asserted that our obliga- 
tion to those in want by reason of unem- 
ployment is contained within the narrow 
confines of the word charity; that their 
call upon our assistance must find its 
answer only in our generosity. I can- 
not consent to that. The joblessness of 
these wage earners is not a penalty 
which they incurred by their own mis- 
conduct. Their unfortunate plight is not 
a consequence that they ae have pre- 
vented. It is the resultant effect of 
forces beyond their control, forces which 
the entire business community has set 
into motion, Why should the wage 
earner be compelled to bear the brunt of 
this burden? Has he not a right to 
continuous employment and steadiness 
of wages? 

_ Fundamentally, there are two alterna- 
tive ways of looking at the problem of 
unemployment. One way is to regard 
every spell of depression as an unex- 
pected accident to be received with sur- 
prise and borne stoically until nature has 
taken its course and destruction its toll. 
The other way is to treat compulsory 
idleness as a recurrent event which can 
be anticipated, controlled.and prevented. 

“We must at last translate into action 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
Br Conditions 


¥ Remain Dull Abroad 


Slight Seasonal Improvement 
Found in Some Nations 


Despite a few encouraging develop- 
ments in Central America and the West 
Indies and seasonal imporvements 
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Law Favored Against Imports 
Of Products of Foreign Labor 


Predicted Soon Representative of American Federation of Labor Tells 
House Committee Nation Will Face Permanent 
Unemployment Otherwise 


HERE will be permanent unemploy- 
ment in the United States much in 
excess of 1,000,000 people unless the 
Government legislates against the im- 
portation of products in which convict 
labor is used, E. F. McGrady, of Wash- 


ington, D. C., representing the American | 


Federation of Labor, told the House 
Committee on Ways and Means at the 
hearing, Jan. 28, on the Kendall bill (H. 
R. 16517) prohibiting importation of 
products of convict and forced labor. 
“The American Federation of Labor is 
unanimously in favor of legislation that 
would shut out products resulting from 
the use of convict, forced, or indentured 
labor,” Mr. MeGrsdy said, “and greed 
on the part of importers is the only 
source of opposition to such a measure.” 
“These importers with eyes only on 
added profits, and caring nothing for 
the American workingman, have delib- 
erately sought these convict-made goods. 
This legislation should be enacted to 
not only protect the labor of this coun- 





Western Pacific Line 
Given All-rail Entry 


Into San Francisco 


Construction of New Road 
Authorized by I. C. C. to 
Enable Company to Com- 
pete with Southern Pacific 


All-rail entrance into the City of San 
Francisco was granted to the Western 
Pacific Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Jan. 27 over the 
protest of the Southerr Pacific Com- 
pany, it was announced dy report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7025 and 
related cases. 

The Commission approved the appli- 
cation of the Western Pacific California 
Railroad, wholly-owned Western Pacific 
subsidiary, to construct 39 miles of new 
railroad extending from a point in 
Quint Street, near Islais Creek, in the 
City of San Franciseo, along the west- 
ern shore of San Francisco Bay to Red- 
wood City, and thence to a connection 
with the Western Pacific’s main-line 
tracks at Niles, in Alameda County, 
Calif. 

Present Arrangement 

At the present time the main line of 
the Western Pacific terminates at Oak- 
land, and from that point its cars are 
transported across the San Francisco Bay 
on car barges to San Francisco, where 
it has a station and certain railroad 
trackage, part of which connects the 
north end of the track in which it seeks 
to acquire an interest, known as the 
Quint Street Line, with its docks and 
wharves at Twenty-fifth Street. 

Construction of the new line will en- 
able the Western Pacific to enter the 
City of San Francisco over its own rails 
in direct competition with the Southern 
Pacific Lines. 

The Commission recently approved ap- 
plications of both the Great Northern 
and Western Pacific railroads to jointly 
construct a new through route from 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the Great 
Northern, to Keddie, Calif., on the West- 
ern Pacific. The Western Pacific con- 
struction extends north from Keddie 
to Bieber, Calif., where it connects with 
the Great Northern extension from Kla- 
math Falls to Bieber. 


Coupled with the permission just 
granted the Western Pacific to. effect 
an all-rail entrance into San Francisco, 
the completion of the construction from 
Klamath Falls will open up the City of 
San Francisco to Great Northern traffic 
and enable the Western Pacific to reach 
the territory served by the Great North- 
ern lines. The Klamath Falls extension 
also was opposed by the Southern Pa- 
cific on the ground that it constituted 
an invasion of territory pioneered by 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

Shorter Route Planned 

The Commission’s recent approval of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western’s ap- 
plication to acquire control of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railway (the Moffat 
road) and to construct a 41-mile con- 
nection between the Rio Grande road 
and the Moffat, will open up a shorter 
route between Denver and Salt Lake 


in| City for the Western Pacific, since the 


Several countries, reports for the past|Rio Grande road is jointly owned by 


week reveal no general davance in eco- | 
nomic conditions, the Department of 
Commerce. stated Jan, 27. | 

Unfavorable factors are noted in the | 
Far East and in Australia and New 
Zealand, while dullness continues in 
South America. Canada’s only improve- 
ment is seasonal, it was pointed out, 
and Mexico’s business has not increased. 
The statement follows in full text: 

No general gain in business conditions 
is discernible in cable and radio reports 
to the Department during the last week. 
Business and industry are moderate in 
Japan, but the unusual export surplus in 
the first part of January is due to low 
raw cotton imports rather than to larger 
outgoing shipments. The uncertain out- 
look in China, especially in connection 
with the silver situation, is reacting un- 
favorably on exports and imports. 

The Netherland East Indies are show- 
ing reduced purchasing power on account 
of last year’s low prices for export prod- 
ucts, and no immediate change is antici- 
pated. December trade in the Philippines 
showed a slight recession from the gains 
made during November. A reduction of 
10 per cent has been effected in basic 

age scales in Australia, affecting about 
& per cent of Australian workers; the 
becoming more 


‘exchange situation is 
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try, but the very Government itself, for 
Russia with the use of convict and in- 
dentured labor is dumping goods in this 
country for the sole purpose of break- 
ing down the markets, the wages, and 
the prices m this country, hoping to 
cause the Government as much embar- 
rassment as _ possible,” Mr. McGrady 
added. 

“There is an ever-increasing surplus 
of labor in the United States, and there 
seems to be no likelihood of any industry 
absorbing this surplus; but there will be 
no end to this surplus if American work- 
ers have to compete with the convicts 
and indentured laborers of foreign coun- 
tries. The workers of the United States 
should not be compelled to walk the 
streets begging for food merely because 
selfish importers want to make more 
profits. In the fur trade the workers 
have been served notice that they must 
take a reduction in wages in order that 
the producers may compete with Rus- 
sian furriers, and this industry can be 
auginented with a list of dozens of 
others.” 

Wilson. Compton, of Washington, D. 
C., representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, said his or- 
ganization is entirely in favor of the pro- 
posed bill. Mr. Compton told the Com- 
mittee that the bill would do only what 
Congress intended to do when it passed 
section 307 of the Tariff Act, relating to 
convict labor, but which it inadvertently 
overlooked. This section relates only to 
the mining, production and manufacture 
of commodities using convict labor, but 
the proposed bill would include also the 
use of convict or indenture labor in load- 
ing and transportation of the commodity, 
Mr. Compton explained. 


Timber Embargo Favored 


Unless legislation is enacted to keep 
out the timber resulting from convict 
labor, the timber industries of this coun- 
try stand to lose, in the aggregate, $2,- 
000,000,000, Mr. Compton said. He also 
stated that his organization favored an 
embargo on Russian timber and perma- 
nent protection against forced or inden- 
tured labor. In reply to a question by a 
member of the Committee, Representa- 
tive Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, 
Iowa, Mr. Compton said such legislation 
might result in the shipping of Russian 
timber to other markets, but he favors 
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Limit on Municipal 


Bond Issues Sought 


Tennessee Governor Points 
To Instances of Excessive 
Indebtedness . 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Jan. 27. 


There should be some legal restraint 
on “excessive bond issues” for munici- 
palities and counties, it was asserted to- 


day by Governor Henry H. Horton in his 
message to the Legislature. 

“The credit of many of our cities, 
towns and counties,” he said, “is being 
impaired by the over-issuance of bonds. 
Many towns and counties have borrowed 
to the extent that it is becoming difficult 
to meet interest obligations. 

Need For Restrictions 

“There should be some restrain of law 
prohibiting our excessive bond issues for 
municipalities and counties. No munici- 
pality or county should be permitted to 
create a bonded indebtedness in excess 
of 10 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the property of the municipality or 
county without the vote of two-thirds of 
the population of the municipality or 
county approving the issuance of the in- 
debtedness.” 

Governor Horton recommended crea- 
tion of a State Tax Commission, and 
opposed any effort to modify the law 
providing for reorganization of the State 
government, 

“There has been more growth and de- 
velopment under this form of govern- 
ment,” he said, “than at any period in 
the history of our State, and the cost 
of government on a percentage basis 
has been less than at any other time. 
It would be a great mistake to change 
this law.” 

He recommended the use of another 


jcent of gasoline tax money for the de- 


velopment of lateral roads, asserting that 
the 1 cent of the 5-cent tax now being 
returned to the counties is not enough. 





Trade Decline Less Pronounced 
In San Francisco Reserve Area 


AN FRANCISCO, Calif., Jan. 27.— 

There was a less pronounced decline 
in business activity in December in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District thay, 
in most months of 1930, according to 
the monthly summary of business con- 
dition just made public by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

Improvement was shown in a few 
individual fields of industry, the report 
shows, although the general tendency 
was still downward. Wholesale and 
retail prices continued to fall. For the 
most part, the only changes were sea- 
sonal, The district summary follows 
in full text: 

Business depression has been appar- 
ent throughout the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District during the past year. 
As in other parts of the world the ex- 
tremely sharp declines in production 


and distribution have been similar in 
magnitude to those of the 1920-1921 
depression and the decrease in prices 
has been the greatest since that time. 
Crop production increased substantially 
during 1930 as compared with 1929, 
but large declines in farm products 
prices occurred and returns to most 
producers were unusually small. 
Activity in the district’s leading in- 
dustries suffered a marked reduction 
from the high levels’ of 1929, produc- 
tion in most individual industries re- 
ceding to levels below those of 1924. 
There were, however, increases in the 
output of the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning and packing and meat packing in- 
dustries. There was a considerable de- 
cline in the value of commodities sold 
at retail and an even greater decline 
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Effects of Radio 
Upon Illiterates 


Sermons and Farm Programs 
Preferred, Report on Sur- 
vey Discloses 


REACTIONS of illiterate people in 

listening to various radio pro- 
grams were ascertained in a survey, 
the results of which were made pub- 
lic Jan. 27 at the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 

In the choice of those who could not 
read or write, sermons ranked first in 
popularity; the National Farm and 
Home Hour, second; and business talks 
and news flashes, third, according to a 
report of the survey submitted by HR. 
Robinson Shipherd, president of Lin- 
coln Memorial University at Harro- 
gate, Tenn. 

Placing of radio sets in the homes of 
illiterates, the report discloses, stim- 
ulated in the listeners a desire to pos- 
sess the sets. The Lincoln Memorial 
University report is based on a study 
of the effect of 25 sets placed at va- 
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Charges Are Denied 
That Eugene Meyer 


Sought Reserve Post 


Senate Subcommittee Is Told 
Former Members Left of 
Own Accord; Mr. McFad- 


den Renews Accusation 


Charges and suggestions that Eugene 
Meyer, of New York, had “arranged” to 
have himself nominated to membership 
in the Federal Reserve Board were 
denied, Jan. 27, before a Senate subcom- 
mittee, which at the same session heard 
them renewed. 


Three witnesses asserted they had no 
knowledge whatsoever of any plan or 
any action on Mr. Meyer’s part to gain 
the nomination, while Representative 
McFadden (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, told 
the Committee, as he has said in speeches 
in the House and in letters to Senators, 
that he belie Mr. Meyer had “ar- 
ranged” {£2 appointment. by finding 
new jobs for two members of the Board 
so they would resign. 

Discussion Before Subcommittee 

The renewal of the charges and their 
denial was made before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency which is holding hear- 
ings on the Meyer nomination that was 
recommitted to it by the Senate. The 
nomination was sent back as a result 
of the McFadden charges and upon the 
demand of Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, for a chance to question the 
nominee. 

At the conclusion of the session Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
sought to ascertain how long the hear- 
ing would continue and was told by 
Senator Brookhart that he had further 
questions to propound and further wit- 
nesses to hear in addition to Mr. Meyer 
who is scheduled to appear, Jan. 28. 

“IT am asking this question now,” said 
Senator Wagner, “because you have seen 
what happened this morning to these 
charges that were heralded to the world. 
In view of what happened this morn- 
ing, it seems we ought to hear Mr. 
Meyer and wind up the sessions.” 

Senator Brookhart announced, how- 
ever, that he had several witnesses whom 
he wished to call after Mr. Meyer has 
testified and declined to make known 
when he would agree to a conclusion of 
the hearing. 

Mr. McFadden restated his belief, as 
the first witness, and before he left the 
witness chair supplied the chairman, Sen- 
ator Carey (Dem.), of Wyoming, with 
a list of questions that should be asked 
the witnesses concerning their part in 
the “arrangement.” He maintained 
throughout his testimony that there were 
connections set up by which Roy A. 
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Grapefruit Acreage 
Declared Excessive 


Industry Inviting Disaster, Says 
Farm Board Member 


The grapefruit industry is heading to- 
ward almost certain disaster within the 
next few years because of excessive 
planting without regard to market possi- 
bilities, C. C. Teague, member of the 
Federal Farm Board representing the 


fruit and vegetable industry, stated orally | 


Jan, 27. 

Production of grapefruit this year was 
so large as to tax to the utmost the ability 
of all the marketing agencies to find an 
outlet at remunerative prices, Mr. Teague 
said. In the face of this condition, pro- 
ducers are planting rapidly and there are 
about 54,000 acres of grapefruit groves 
which have not yet come into bearing but 
will do so soon. There are now about 
147,000 acres in grapefruit. 

In the Rio Grande Valley, which is 
rich and should produce plentifully, there 
will be planted about 20,000 acres more 
of grapefruit this year, it is estimated, 
according to Mr. Teague. Other sections 
also are planting much greater acreage. 

There were marketed during the last 
season about 15,000,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit, Mr. Teague said, which exceeded 
the previous largest amount by 2,500,000 
boxes and taxed market outlets to ca- 
pacity. 


The margin between wholesale and re- | 


tail prices for grapefruit is narrower 


than for most commodities, Mr. Teague | 


said, but he believes there may be room 
for some reduction of the margin with 
consequent reduction of retail prices. 


Adjusting Size 
Of Farms Asked 
On Certain Crops 


Marketing System Must Also | 


Be Developed to Provide 
Outlet for Products, Mr. 
Legge Declares 


Large Corporation 


Farmer Must Have Better and 
More Up-to-date Informa- 
tion on Market Demand for 
Products, He Says 


Lexington, Ky., Jan. 27.—The Federal 
Farm Board believes there should be 
some adjustment in the size of farms on 
which certain crops are raised to pro- 
vide units large enough for the most effi- 


the large corporation farm system, Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman of the Board, 
stated here today at the Farm and Home 
Convention. 


The Board has been accused of advo- 
eating corporation farming on a large 
scale, Mr. Legge said, but it never has 
done so. A moderate adjustment - is 
needed, however, he added, for instance 
| in the case of the wheat grower, whose 
|expenses are too high on an acreage be- 
}low about 400, but who can operate 400 
lacres about as efficiently as the grower 
who farms several thousand acres. 


Need for Market System 


The question of obtaining for the 
farmer a larger share of the consumer’s 
|dollar is nation-wide, Mr. Legge said, 
jand a marketing system must be devel- 


oped which will assure him of obtaining ! 


a fair share of what the consumer pays 
for his products. An authorized sum- 
mary of Mr. Legge’s address follows in 
full text: 


The farmer must have better and 
more up-to-date information as to the 
potential buying demgnd for the various 
things which he can raise on his farm, 
and, as we see it, needs a means of 
bringing up his income to a point where 
it will compare favorably with the_in- 
come of other industries, which ‘involves 
the adjustment of his production pro- 
gram to the quantity and quality of any 
particular product that the market will 
reasonably absorb, plus the marketing of 
it in such a manner as to return to him 
a fair share of what the consumer pays 
for it. 

This question of obtaining for the ag- 
ricultural producer a better percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar is nation-wide. 


World markets on some staple agri- 
cultural products have reached the low- 
est level of a period of 37 years; that is, 
one has to go back that length of time 
to find quotations as low as those re- 
cently prevailing. Again, you will be 
interested to know that while in the in- 
dustrial depression of 10 years ago agri- 
culture suffered more keenly than most 
any other line, such is not true today. 
Industrial unemployment is most acute, 
and while the farmers may not have any 
money most of them do have a place to 
live and something to eat, which I am 
sorry to say isn’t true in the case of 
many other deserving people at the pres- 
ent time. 

However, in my early days on the farm 
we used to have an old saying that it 
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Senator Tydings Calls 
For Prohibition Data 





Resolution Requests Evidence 
Used by Wickersham Group 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
introduced in the Senate Jan. 27 a reso- 
lution calling on the Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement to submit 
to the Senate a “copy of all testimony 
heard and evidence laid before it,” except 
that obtained under promise of secrecy. 

The resolution stated that “whereas 
the Wickersham report recommends cer- 
tain legislation, and whereas the testi- 
mony on which these recommendations 
are based is not contained in the report,” 
the request set forth was made. 

The resolution also requested copies of 
all reports of experts of the Commission 
in investigating “the various phases of 
the investigation.” 


per cent of all retail purchasing 
power, can get exceptional values for 
their money by spending now and at 
the same time make a contribution 
toward decreasing unemployment, said 
Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Director of 
the Woman’s Division of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, in a radio address Jan. 27. 
A dollar today will buy one-fourth 
more than it would in 1926, Mrs. Gil- 


is wise to replenish wardrobes at this 
time and to buy furniture and house- 
hold equipment. The money spent re- 
| sults in more orders being placed by 
retail stores, more goods "produced by 
factories, and more persons engaging 
in commercial and industrial activities, 
she said. 

She urged her listeners to check up 
; on the industries to which their dol- 





a 


System Disapproved | 


cient production, but it does not advocate } 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Seeks 
To Preserve Falls 


Suggests Meeting of Joint 
Board as Result of Rock 
Slide at Niagara 


PRESIDENT HOOVER stated orally 

Jan, 27 that he had requested the 
Department of War and the Depart- 
ment of State to suggest another meet- 
ing of the joint control board, offi- 
cially known as the Special Interna- 
tional Niagara Board, in view of the 
recent rock slide which changed the 
contour of the crest on the American 
Falls at Niagara. 

The purpose of the meeting, the 
President said, was to determine what 
provision the Board might make in 
revising proposals already made look- 
ing to the preservation of the scenic 


sary it. is for the United States Sen- 
ate to proceed with the ratification of 
the proposed treaty between the United 
States and Canada which covers the 
question of the scenery at Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr. Hoover stated further that his 
request that the Department of War 
and the Department of State suggest 
another meeting of the Board had been 





breth pointed out, which means that it | 
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Payment of Veterans’ 
Compensation Urged 


Before Senate Group 





Need Is Immediate, Head of | 


- Service Association Says; 


Settlement Would Take 
Year, Gen. Hines Asserts | 


Immediate payment of the face value 


compensation certificates at the present 
time “would in no way create a new or 
additional debt,” but would “simply trans- 
fer an obligation, already assumed, from 
the shoulders of the veterans who can- 
not carry the burden into the strong- 
boxes of bondholders,” Paul C. Wolman, 
of Baltimore, M@s commander in chief 
of the. eterans of Koreign Wars,. told 
the Senate Finance Committee Jan. 27. 
At the same hearing, Gen. Frank T. 
| Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
| fairs, appeared to submit for the record 
additional statistics relative to the cost 
of various plans of payment now under 
consideration. 
| Questioned by .members of the Com- 
| mittee as to how long it would require 
for the Bureau to make the settlement, 
in case immediate payment of the cer- 
tificates is authorized by Congress, Gen. 
| Hines testified that straight payment of 
|the face value on maturity would re- 
quire “at least a full year.” If read- 
justment and rebatement of interest 
|charges already collected is included in 
| the legislation, as provided by a bill 
| sponsored in the House of Representa- 
| tive Garner (Dem.), of Texas, Gen. Hines 





said that the adjustment would require | 


| “much longer.” 

These estimates were .made> he said, 
}on the assumption that all eligible vet- 
}erans would ask for the immediate pay- 
; ment. 
Bills Before Committee 
| Five bills providing for some plan of 


| immediate liquidation, either in whole or | 


| in part of the certificates, are under con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee. 


Three of these, sponsored by Senators | 


Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky; Brookhart 
Rep.), of lowa, and Caraway (Dem.), of 
| Arkansas, provide for immediate. pay- 
| ment of the total value of the certificates 

on maturity in 1945. 

A bill sponsored by Senator Dill 
| (Dem.), of Washington, provides for im- 
;mediate payment of the accrued value 
| of the certificates up to the present time, 
jand a bill by Senator Vandenberg 
| (Rep.), cf Michigan, proposes to author- 
}ize loans up to 50 per cent of the value 
|of the certificates. 

The Barkley, Brookhart, and Caraway 
bills, General Hines told the Commitéee, 
would require the Federal Treasury to 
raise, by bond issue or some similar 
plan, $3,409,250,000. Their plan would 
| make available, for payment to eligible 

| veterans, $3,116,250,000, and would cost 

a total of $3,423,000,000. 

The Dill plan would require the Treas- 
| ury to raise $1,693,750,000; would make 
j available for veterans $1,400,750,000, 

and would cost a total of $1,707,500,000, 

General Hines added. 

The Vandenberg plan, he said, would 
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Women Are Advised to Buy Now 
To Stimulate Industrial Activity 


YY OMEN, controlling more than 80 


lars went, encouraging those trying to 
stabilize employment and aiding others 
to realize their responsibilities. The 
home, she added, should be made not 
only a center for creative family living 
| but also an efficient industrial plant. 
| Wages of domestic and part-time 
workers in the home should be main- 
tained, she said. 

The full text of the address, de- 
livered from Station WEAF, New 
York, and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, follows: 
The women of the country have co- 
operated with President Hoover to re- 
store emplovment by investigating con- 
ditions throughout the country by sug- 
gesting means for stimulating employ- 
ment and by inaugurating a campaign 
of wise spending. Are you women 
who are listening in today using our 
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beauty of Niagara Falls or how neces- | 


prompted by reason of the frequent in- | 


of the World War veterans’ adjusted | 


(5 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people fdr 


_ Government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 | 
YEARLY 3613 
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‘Medical Needs 
In Drought Area 


Are Discussed 


'House Committee Informed 
| Of Danger of Epidemics 
By Surgeon General of 
Public Health Service 


Wheat Distribution 
Is Also Explained 


‘River and Harbor Projects 
Now Under Way Will Pro- 
vide 45,000 Men With Work, 
Group Is Told 


The effects of the drought on the 
health of the people probably will. be 
seen later by the malnutrition of the 
| children and by epidemics of pellagra 
in stricken sections, Dr. Hugh S. 
Cumming, Surgeon General of the 
Public. Health Service testified Jan. 
27 before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

The Committee at the time was 
considering two Senate relief amend- 
j}ments; one to add $3,000,000 to the 
deficiency appropriation bill (H.R. 
| 15592) for medical care of drought 
suffers; the other to increase by 
| $25,000,000 the Interior Department 
| appropriation bill (H. R. 14675) for 
|the purchase of food and medical 
supplies to be distributed by the 
Red Cross. 

Distribution Explained 

Dr. Cumming said that if the $3,000,- 
000 appropriation were made, he would 
be pefmitted by the terms of Senate 
|amendment to decide what should be 
| the basis of State cooperation, inasmuch 
as the general law provides that States 
should expend money on an equal-share 
basis in instances of Federal approprias 
tions for public health work. ; 

The Surgeon General agreed with 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., that, when somebody gets 


| something for nothing, “they e. ad- 
vantage of it. to a greater ex Mr, 
Wood suggested it might ‘be le \ 


to loan States the funds for providing 
health service rather than to make a 
blanket appropriation of funds which 
would not have to be repaid. 

In the Senate Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama, declared that the action 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee in holding hearings on the Senate’s 
$25,000,000 relief amendment to the In- 
terior ‘ Department appropriation _ bill 
was the result of “political hostility to 
any adequate relief for the destitute.” 
(Detailed discussion on page —.) 

Drought victims would be provided 
with 20,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
now owned by the Federal Farm Board’s 
Grain Stabilization Corporation under 
the resolution (S. J. Res. 210) which 
| was adopted Jan. 26 by the Senate. 
(Detailed discussion regarding the reso- 
lution will be found on page 2.) 

Water Drought Feared 

Surgeon General Cumming, in testify- 
ing further before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, said that the lack of 
good water in drought regions will bring 
about unhealthy conditions. 

“If a woman has to walk two or three 
miles to get good water and she can 
get other water nearby, she is liable to 
| take the latter,” Dr. Cumming explained. 
He said that when the Red Cross asks 
the cooperation of his Bureau it always 
is given. 

Dr. Cmming told the Committee that, 
although he recognizes there is suffer- 
ing in the country because of the 
drought, he could not say as to what 
amount should be spent in giving relief 
along the lines of public health. He 
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‘Funds Are Requested 
As Airways Expand 





Commerce Department Lists 
Needs of Federal System 


Expansion of the Federal airways sys- 
tem to provide 25,000 miles of lighted 
routes, weather reporting service, radio 
navigation aids, and other facilities ulti+ 
mately will result in an annual mainte- 
nance expenditure of approximately $10,- 
000,000, according to information made 
available Jan. 27 at the Department of 
Commerce. t 

Annual expenses for operation and 
maintenance of the 15,000 miles of 
lighted airways, more than 6,000 miles 
of automatic telegraph-typewriter re- 
porting circuits, 354 intermedfate fields, 
radiorange beacons, weather broadcasting 
stations, and beacon lights total $5,000,- 
000, it was stated. , 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Department: 

Federal trunk line airways, which will 
“form the backbone of the Nation’s air 
transportation system” represent an ex- 
penditure of approximately $8,500,000 in 
construction to the end of the fiscal year 
1930. There will be in operation about 
17,500 miles of lighted airways, 8,000 
miles ow reporting circuits, 65 radio 
weather reporting stations, 69 radiorange 
beacons, 1,750 beacon lights, and 400 in- 
termediate fields at the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Increases totaling $1,056,000 have been 
sought in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1932 for increased air naviga- 
tion facilities. This item represents ap- 
proximately costs of providing aids on 
2,000 miles of airways. 

Maintenance costs should be constant, 
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LiOrncy 


‘Explains Action 
+ On Judgeship 


‘Mr. Mitchell Issues State- 

> ment in Connection With 

*—Federal Appointment in 
State of Minnesota 


A formal announcement was made by 
‘the Attorney General, William D. Mitch- 
‘ell, at the Department of Justice Jan. 
7, stating his reasons for having made 
Tho recommendation to the President in 
Todnectied with the appointment of an 
‘additional United States district judge 
or Minnesota, as authorized by the Act 
f May 28, 1930. 

Mr. Mitchell’s announcem 
in full text: 
re The time has come for me to make a 
' t about the matter of the ap- 
“pointment of a United States district 
‘judge in Minnesota. During last Sum- 
“mer and Fall I refrained from any pub- 
Jie comment because of the political cam- 
paign and a desire to avoid anything 
which might appear to affect any can- 
‘didate’s political fortunes or appear. to 
“make the judgeship too much a political 
matter. ; 

Senator Schall has submitted the name 
‘of only one man for this place, It may 
as well be understood once and for all 
that I can not give him a favorable rec- 
Jommendation to the President. 

7 Qualifications Explained 

There ought to be no difference of 
opinion about the qualifications neces- 
‘sary for this judicial office. The man for 
such a post should have good ability plus 
common sense and sound judgment. It 
goes without saying that his character 
and integrity should be beyond question. 
‘He should have a thorough knowledge of 
aw and a well-rounded professional ex- 

erience and be not merely a specialist, 
Rdwover expert, in any one branch of 
‘legal activity. 


Previous judicial expe- 
es is an advantage, 


ent follows 


*statemen 


but not essential. 
e should represent high standards of 
professional conduct and not only com- 
‘mand the universal respect of the mem- 
‘bers of his profession but the confidence 
“of the people of his State generally. 
should have human understanding of, and 
“sympathy for, the problems and aspira- 
tions of plain and humble people. He 
should have vigorous health and indus- 
trious habits to deal with the large vol- 
‘ume of work in the Federal courts. He| 
should be under 60 years of age. of 
‘some 360 United States district judges 
who have been appointed during and 
since Cleveland’s Administration, only 17 
were 60 years of age or over when ap- 
pointed, and of the 17, although some are 
still on the bench, not one has ever served 
out the entire 10-year period necessary 
for the retirement privilege. 
* The man suggested by Senator Schall 
Yor this place satisfies some but not all 
of these requirements. I have seen a 
published list of lawyers and judges who 
“are said to have endorsed him. Some of 
the men on that published list have not 
msent such endorsements to this Depart- 
gment. Other persons on the list have} 
contented themselves with mentioning 
aertain good qualities of the candidate 
but have fallen short of an unqualified 
endorsement for the Federal bench. 
few have privately withdrawn their en- 
dorsements, claiming that their support 
"was solicited and the endorsements given | 
to avoid embarrassment. No doubt many | 
fon the list have expressed their sincere | 
opinions. We lawyers know the difficul- | 
ties confronting a lawyer when solicited 
dor an endorsement of a man who may 
have a prospect of appointment and be- 
fore whom he may have to practice. 
Many Protests Reported 
On the other hand, our file of protests | 
against this nomination is more impres- 
sive than in any other case before the} 
Department for years past. My refusal 
to récommend the Senator’s candidate is 
not a riere matter of my personal judg- 
ment. From lawyers and judges all over 
the State of Minnesota have come nu- 
merous and vigorous protests against the 
appointment. It requires courage and 
strong conviction for a lawyer to pro-| 
test such an appointment where there 
is any chance of its being made. 
No man has a right to aspire to ap- 
pointment to the Federal bench whose 
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Boundary Dispute 
ur 
Status of | vs 


: 2 ee eh 
And District of Columbia 
Is Involved 
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is a aay 


Reviewed 
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“A petition to review a case involving 
the question whether the boundary line 


between the - weal 
and the District of ie 


of Virginia 
ia-is at high- 


water mark or low: r mark on the 


Virginia, or south side, of 
River has just been filed 
preme Court of the United States. 

The ¢case\is enti Smoot- Sand 

Gravel “Corp. v. | p Airport, 
Inc, No. 678. Counse 

} D. Thache 

t. (A, Iverson an 

3 » to shave the court 

on of the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Fou cuit hold- 
ing a4 boundary to be at the low-water 

mark, : 


r, 


States in the litigation, it is explained 
in the petition, counsel holding official 
positions in the Department of Justice 
are appearing for the petitioner. 

The decisions of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is claimed to be in direct con- 
flict with decisions of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia and 
also to conflict with decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 
| 


Nearly One-third 
| Of Red Cross Fund 
Already Collected 


‘Donations for Relief Work 

| Total $3,313,348; Gifts 
Of Foodstuffs Received 
In Drought Area 





About one-third of the $10,000,000 
| 
| Cross is campaigning has been collected, 
|it was stated Jan. 27 at the Red Cross 
|national headquarters at Washington. 
Collections 
that time. 

Donations of foodstuffs and feed were 
being sent. into drought areas from 
three Red Cross distribution points, it 
was explained. 
given by farmers in the region of Lake 
Okeechobee, Florida, has been shipped 


to the Red Cross chapter at Zazoo City, | 


Miss., according to the statement. 
following additional information 
given out at headquarters: 

The largest single gift was from John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., reported by the New 
York Chapter. This was for $250,000. 
The International Harvester Company 
presented a check for $100,000, represent- 
ing gifts of its Chicago headquarters 
and branches in other cities. 

Towns Raise Quotas 

The eastern-most town in the United 
States, Lubec, Me., although it has been 
severely hit by the general depression, 
its factories having been closed down for 


The 
was 


the past 10 months, announced that a} 


check would be sent for its full quota. 
Greenwich, Conn., has passed its quota. 

Hawaii reported $8,000 of its quota 
| raised, and guaranteed the full ount— 
| $20,000. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, it was an- 
nounced, will broadcast an appeal for 
drought sufferers Friday night from 8 
o’clock to 8:15 from the Washington 
station of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, with a nation-wide hook-up. 
Saturday night at 10 o’clock, over the 
same system, but 


again be on the air, with five drought 
sufferers giving first hand information 
of their pitiful plight. These will speak 
from a station in the drought area, but 
their names and the name of the sta- 
tion from which they will speak will not 
be made public. 

Announcement was made of the receipt 
of a check for $5,000 from the Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Henry L. Stimson. 

Oklahoma Area Stricken 


In 49 Oklahoma counties 100,000 per- on Jan. 27 and the hearing will continue| Forestry in reporting the resolu 


sons are dependent upon local Red Cross 
chapters for aid, telegrams received at 
national headquarters today stated. Ten 


drought-relief fund for which the Red| 


aggregated $3,313,848 at) 


A carload of vegetables | 


speaking from the| 
| Waco, Tex., station, Will Rogers will 


the Potomac 
with the Su- 


for the Sand & 


di 


Because of the interest-of the United | 


a ve: one 
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United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


Bids have recently been invited by the United States Veterans’ Bureau for construction of a hospital 


of 200 beds capacity for neuropsychiatric patients, to be erected at Waco, Tex. 


The structure is to be 


ready for occupancy by Feb. 15, 1932. The approved design, shown above, indicates a brick and lime- 
stone exterior with architecture of North Italian influence. 


‘Medical Needs in Drought-stricken 
| Areas Discussed Before House Group 


‘Danger of Epide 


mics Is Expressed by Surgeon General of 


Public Health Service 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


said he could not approve or disapprove rivers and harbors work will be expended | 


|of the item added to the deficiency bill 
| by the Senate, because he has not dis- 
cussed the matter with either the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Bureau of 
|the Budget. : 

Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
| Army Engineers of the War Department, 
|the only other witness of the day, told 
| the Committee that the bids on most of 
the projects allocated under the appro- 
priation of $22,500,000 contained in the 
emergency construction bill for rivers ! 
and harbors work have been opened, and 
that all but $500,000 of this appropria- 
tion has been allocated. Some of the 
work on these various projects already | 
has commenced, he explained, and work | 


on dredging, and stated that about 5 per 
cent of the men used in this type of 
work will be skilled labor. The balance, 
he said, will be unskilled labor who come 
from the localities where the project is 
located. The same ratios of skilled and 


| unskilled labor will be used on levee 


work, he said. 

Fifty per cent of the money expended 
on both of these types of projects, he 
told the Committee, goes to labor, and 


_Dr. Cumming explained that all pre- 
vious appropriations made annually for 
public health work are used on a 50-50 
basis of cooperation with the States. 
Under the Senate amendment to the de- 





on all of the projects should be under | 
way by Apr. 1. The projects are spread | 


pretty well throughout the country, he|of the work of the Bureau of Public; verted by the Boundary Waters Treaty | 
told the Committee,-and he estimated |Health would be extended greatly, as/| 


that Bureau heretofore has confined its! 


that 45,000 men should be employed on | 

the various projects when they all have 
been started. 

Provide 45,000 Jobs | 

Of these 45,000 men, he said, any esti- | 


mate as to what percentage would be|man, Dr. Cumming expressed the be-|and Reclamation Service, Department of | State by Gen. William Henry Jones, of | 
common or unskilled labor would be a lief that the Senate amendment for $25,-| the Interior, Ottawa, and Charles Cam-| Frankfort, Ky. } 

The key men on the jobs | 000,000 would “certainly take care of| sell, Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa; 
will not necessarily be inhabitants of the | food, medicinal and medical aid in the|and two members for the United States, 


mere guess. 


localities where the work is done, Gen- 
eral Brown stated but of the common 
|laborers about 99 per cent should be 
picked from the localities in which the 
projects are located. 
| Of the $3,000,000 appropriation con- 
| tained in the emergency construction bill 
for flood control work, Gen. Brown said, 
| practically all will be used in levee work. 
He told the Committee that about 50 
per cent of the money appropriated for 


Expedition Is Asked 
On Drainage Loan Bill 


| ——— 


| 
| A special rule to expedite House ac- 
| tion on a Senate bill (S. 4123) providing 
| for loans for relief of drainage and other | 
| similar districts in a number of western 
| States was advocated before the House} 
| Committee on Rules by several witnesses | 


| 


Special House Rule Advocated 
By Committee Witnesses | 


| Jan, 28. The bill would create a revolv-} 
ing fund of $95,000,000, to be appropri- | 
ated by Congress at the rate of $19,000,- | 


ficiency bill to provide $3,000,000 for 
medicine and personal service the scope 


activities under Federal appropriations 
to experimental work in rural sanitation, 
except in cases of widespread epidemics. 


Answering questions by a committee-| Director of the Dominion Water Power| some copies had been sent 


drought regions.” 


|Distribution of Wheat 
Surplus Is Approved | 


Senate Moves to Provide Flour | 


For Drought Areas 


_A resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to pro- 
vide 20,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 


; owned by the National Grain Stabiliza- | 


tion Corporation for relief purposes was 
adopted Jan. 26 by the Senate. The res- 


| olution provides that the revolving fund | 


of the Federal Farm Board shall be cred- 
ited with the average cost of the wheat 
withdrawn. 

It is also provided that the Farm Board 


| may arrange for conversion of the wheat | 


into flour, and that all expense incident 
to the receipt and distribution of the 
wheat or flour is to be borne by the or- 
ganization or organizations designated 
by the President to receive it. 
The Committee on Agriculture and 
made the following statement: 
“The country faces the anomalous sit- 


uation of having a surplus of wheat be- | 


the other 50 per cent goes for machinery. | 


Study of Rock Slide 
_ At Niagara Falls Is 
Urged by President 


Suggests Meeting of Joint 
Board of Control to Con- 
sider Means to Preserve 
Scenic Beauty 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quiries made since the recent rock slide 
in the American Falls. 
| This Board, the President said, was 
|}appointed some years ago by the gov- 
jernments of Canada and the United 
|States to determine how the _ scenic 
| beauty of Niagara Falls and Rapids could 
be maintained and by what means and to 
| what extent the impairment thereof by 
|erosion or otherwise could be overcome. | 


| 


The Board also was to determine, con- 
sistent with the preservation of the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and 
Niagara River, what quantity of water 
additional to that permitted to be di- 


of 1909-10 might be diverted either tem- | 
porarily or permanently. 
| Membership of Board | 








| general election of 1930 caused the de- 


|paign Expenditures by Gordon Huff, of 





This Board consists of two members 
for Canada, J. J. Johnson, civil engineer, | 


| 


Maj. DeWitt C. Jones, District Engineer 
at Buffalo, N. Y., of the United States 
Engineer Corps, and Dr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, of Harrisburg, Pa., past presi- 
dent, American Civic Association, and 
chairman of the Fine Arts Commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

In its original recommendations the 
Board said “that it is of the opinion 
that in the interests of the more than 
2,000,000 annual visitors to this scenic 
center it is most desirable that the meas- 
ures for providing for such a substan- 
|tial betterment of the spectacle should 
be inaugurated at an early date.” ‘The 
construction of these initial works will 
furthermore, in some _ proportionate 
| measure, modify the rate of the erosion 
in the bend of the horseshoe,” it was 
recommended. “A further and most im-| 
| portant end which this initial construc- 
|tion serves is the opportunity afforded 
the two governments to actually test out 
|in practice the effect of temporary addi- 
tional withdrawals of water and the ef- 
ficiency of remedial works to offset such | 
withdrawals.” : 

At the time the report was written, 
Jan. 20, 1928, the Board stated: “As the 


| 
j 











tion| Falls are in no danger of ‘committing| bill because Mr. Estes was opposed to 


| suicide’ the Board has rejected all plans 
|involving elaborate works in the main| 
part of the rapids as unnecessary to ac- | 


| bers of the Senate Committee to their 
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‘Bachelor’ Levy 


For Yugoslavia 


Law Involves Unmarried Men, 
Widowers and Divorced 
Males From 30 to 60 


Payment of a “bachelor tax” by all 
unmarried men, widowers and legally di- 
vorced males, between the ages of 30 
and 60 years is compulsory under a new 
law recently passed in Yugoslavia, ac- 
cording .to information from Consul 
Stewart E. McMillin, Belgrade. ’ 

This law applies to all unmarried 
males residing in cities or towns hav- 
ing district authorities and who are sub- 
ject therein to direct taxes the report 
states. Assessments begin the year fol- 
lowing that in which the taxpayer 
reaches the age of 30 and end the day 


| he is married or reaches the age of 60. 


Widowers shall pay this tax if they 
have no legal children. The tax is also 
assessed against divorced persons, hav- 
ing no legal children unless the marriage 
has been annulled or they are bound 
by a court decision to support their wives 
or children, it is stated. 

Exceptions are made in the cases of 
those clergymen to whom marriage is 
forbidden, soldiers and officers up to the 
rank of major, prisoners during the time 
of punishment, foreigners, employes 
whose salary does not exceed 2,000 dinars 
(about $45) a month, and persons de- 
clared by law as incapable of managing 
property. 


} (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Use of Publication 
Blamed for Defeat 
Of Senator Robsion 


Senate Committee Is Told 
That Distribution of Peri- 
odical Raised ,, Religious 
Issue in Campaign 


Belief that circularizing of a special 
edition of “The Fellowship Forum,” for- 
merly considered an organ of the Ku 
Klux Klan, in Kentucky previous to the 


feat of Senator Robsion (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky, was expressed Jan. 27 before the 
Senate Committee Investigating Cam- 


Louisville, Ky., publicity director for the 
State Central Republican Committee. 

Mr. Huff testified that 100,000 copies | 
had been received at the State headquar- | 
ters and that 70,000 copies had been 
burned because of opposition by mem- 


distribution. He said he understood that | 
out into the} 


] He said he believed| 
those opposing Mr. Robsion in the elec- | 
tion had caused distribution of the 
edition in communities where religious | 
feeling was sharply against it, thus 
losing votes for Mr. Robsion. 

Judge Thomas S. Yates, campaign 
chairman, was opposed to the edition, 
Mr. Huff told the Committee, adding | 
that “everyone connected with head- | 
quarters was bitterly opposed to its cir- | 
culation.” He esbatal that Senator 
Robsion “was the only one who approved 
the edition.” 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, 
pointed out that records of the Inde- 
pendent Publishing Company, publisher 
of “The Fellowship Forum,” showed that 
100,000 copies of the special editien had 
been ordered by Senator Robsion and 
that 25,000 additional had been ordered | 
also by him. The records showed an | 
order also for 10,000 more copies, Sen- 
ator Nye said. : 

Mr. Huff stated that he had written an 
article on Senator Robsion’s life for the} 
edition but that he knew nothing of 
payments for the edition. He said he| 
had been surprised to learn that Robert | 
Estes, Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue, had paid $2,000 of the $3,375! 





the edition. 





Fixing 
Tariff Deseribed 
By Mr. Fletcher 


Varying Phases of Produc- 
tion and Competition Con- 
sidered by Commission, 
According to Chairman _ 


A detailed description of the activities 
and investigations of the United States 
Tariff Commission was given by Chair- 
man Henry P. Fletcher in an, address 
Jan. 26 over WRC and affiliated. stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
(A brief summary was printed in the is- 
sue of Jan. 27.) An authorized summary 
of the address follows in full text: 

The first Tariff Commission, properly 
so-called, was established in 1916. Its 
duties were confined to gathering infor- 
mation for the use of Congress in mak- 
ing tariff laws. By 1922 public opinion 
demanded that the Tariff Commission be 
given broader powers. The Commission, 
by the act of 1922, was charged with 
the duty of making, on appropriate oc- 
casion, studies of the differences in the 
costs of production at home and abroad 
of commodities affected by the tariff, 2nd 
of reporting the results to the Presiden 

Powers Are Broadened 


This act left it to the President te 
decide whether any change should be 
made and how much the rate fixed in the 
Tariff Act should be increased or de- 
creased. The Act of 1930 has broadened 
still further the powers of the Tariff 
Commission. 

In addition to costs of production, 
transportation and other costs incident 
to delivery, the Commission is now au- 
thorized to consider other relevant fac- 
tors that constitute an advantage or dis- 
advantage in competition. Furthermore, 
the Commission now specifies in its re- 
port to the President the necessary in- 
crease or decrease in rate. If, in his 
judgment, our findings are correct, he 
issues a proclamation approving the rate 
specified by us and the new rates go into 
effect 30 days thereafter. The President 
must accept or reject our findings. He 
cannot modify them. - 

Since the Commisison took office in 
September, it has held hearings and 
made exhaustive cost studies in 18 rate- 
change cases, and reports on most of 
them are almost ready for submission 
to the President. The Commission has 
pending investigations, requested by the 
Senate, on such important items as boots 
and shoes, hides and skins, cement, lum- 
ber and timber, laces, and acricultural 
hand tools. 

Work Is Simplified 

The new Commission has changed very 
materially the practice followed by its 
predecessors. We have speeded up our 
work and brought it under more direct 
control and supervision of the Commis- 
sion itself. So far the Commission has 
received 68 applications from private 
sources and 44 investigations have been 
ordered, 41 of them by Senate resolu- 
tion. 

The Yariff Act of 1930 also directs 


|the Commission to ascertain and report 
|to Congress by the 15th of next month 


the approximate average cost per barrel 
to the oil refineries located on our ti 

lantic seaboard, of crude petroleum x 

livered to them from the oil fields of the 
United States and from Lake. Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. The oil industry both here 
and in Venezuela has given hearty co- 
operation and the report will be ready 


4 


| within the time fixed by law. 


An extensive investigation of the fish- 
ing industry of the United States is also 
being conducted by the Commission. In 


| the course of this investigation over 50,- 


000 schedules have been sent to fisher- 
men in the United States and its. posses- 
sions, and over $21,000 has been expended 
in gathering the desired information. It 
is hoped that this report will be complete 
within the next two months. 
Retaliation Is Possible 

Furthermore, if the Tariff Commission 
finds upon investigation that foreign 
firms engage in unfair methods of com- 
petition or unfair trade practices, the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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national Red Cross workers are aiding| 000 a year for five years, for advances, 
the work of these chapters, the stricken | at 3 per cent interest, to refinance dis- 
territory having been organized in school | tressed. districts on a long-term basis. 

districts and townships to insure inti-| The witnesses were Representatives 
mate contact with needy families. About! Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, 


yond the ability of the consumers of| complish the desired results and as de-| 


the Nation to purchase; at the same time | structive of some of the principal nat- | § The Guited States Daily 


professional activities have been con- 
ducted in disregard of those standards of 
professional conduct which right-thinking 
lawyers have traditionally tried to main- 


|there are thousands and hundreds of ural scenic effects.” 


thousands of hungry persons sadly in| The Board said that the most serious 
need of bread. There are bread lines 


tain, or who has followed methods which 
have been condemned by the courts as 
contrary to the public interest and 
against public policy. The things of 
which I speak and which have hereto- 
fore been condemned by the courts of 
Minnesota and other States as against 
public welfare have not long since been 
prohibited by a penal statute enacted 
by the Legislature of Minnesota. No 
appointment should be made which would 
be an affront to a large body of right- 
thinking people. I see no reason why 
anybody should be appointed to this post 
about whom there is any grave differ- 
ence of opinion. I could name offhand 
a dozen fine lawyers in Minnesota who 
are in every way qualified for this post, 
any one of whom would immediately be 
acclaimed as a satisfactory appoint- 
ment. Senator Schall could do the same. 

It has been stated in some quarters 
that sOme man is my choice for this 
post. * That statement is without any 
foundation whatsoever. * * * 

Other Names Sought 

The real problem confronting us 
how to go about the appointment of a 
satisfactory man to this position. Min- 
nesota is badly in need of an additional 
judge. He should be nominated and con- 
firmed at the present session of the Sen- 
ate. If this is not done it will only be 
because Senator Schall refuses to stand 
aside for the confirmation of any ap- 
pointment other than the one he has 
suggested; I hope and believe that he 
will not place himself in such an un- 
tenable position, Under the Constitution, 
power to nominate, that is, the duty of 
selection, rests with the President, and 
the function of the Senate is to approve 
or disapprove such nominations. The 
traditional practice has been for the Pres- 
ident in advance of nominations to re- 
ceive suggestions from his party’s Sen- 
ators from the State involved, and 
wherever the Senators submit names of 
men who are well-qualified and about 
whom there is no room for serious dif- 
ference of opinion, their suggestions are 
generally accepted. But it has likewise 
been the practice, if the initial sugges- 
tions are unsatisfactory to the Executive, 
for the Senators to present other names. 
The time has arrived for that to be done 
in this case. 

In a public address in January, 1929, 
describing the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I made the statement 
that the Executive has no more impor- 
tant single function than that of ap- 
pointing judges of the Federal courts 
and the Attorney General has a grave 


is 
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1,000 volunteers in this territory have 
entirely relinquished their personal af- 
fairs to devote themselves completely 
to the task of combating suffering. In 
addition the Red Cross chapters there 
are preparing to give aid to 50.000 In- 
dians belonging to the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, cooperating with 
the Indian Bureau of the Interior De- 
partment. 

Of the Red Cross chapters in this 
Oklahoma territory 193 have already 
reached or exceeded their quotas. 

Governor George F. Shafer. of North 
Dakota, has issued an appeal for sup- 
port of the Red Cross drought relief 
a Ean saying in part: “I earnestly 
appeal to the people to contribute gen- 
erously to this fund and thus render 
material aid to their fellow citizens in 
less fortunate sections of the country. 
May we who are now enjoying benefits 
of fair crops and comforts of mild Win- 
ter manifest our appreciation of these 
blessings by sharing in a small measure 
our resources with our unfortunate 
brothers elsewhere.” 

To Broadcast Appeal 

The Veteran Wireless Operators As- 
sociation, through its president, F, Mul- 
ler, today notified President Hoover that 
at its banquet in New York on Feb. 11 
it is planned to feature a radio appeal by 
a member of the American Red Cross, 
to be broadcast to ship and shore sta- 
tions throughout the world, with several 
radio companies cooperating, to help 
stimulate contributions to the American 
Red Cross to combat the misery in the 
drought-stricken areas. 


responsibility in assisting the President 
in that matter. I have no purpose what- 
ever in this matter except to help obtain 
for Minnesota a good man as a Federal 
judge. 
can expect of one of her own citizens 
sitting as Attorney General in the Cabi- 
nét of a President. 

I am sure that down in their hearts 
the vast majority of lawyers in Minne- 
sota know that I am right about this 
matter. I believe that my standards are 
their standards, * * President Hoover 
has raised a standard of judicial appoint- 
ment in which political “usefulness” does 
not enter. 
be bent by such motives. I am sure that 
the people of Minnesota approve his atti- 
tude. When it comes to judicial office 
they want men about whose qualifica- 
tions there is no room for difference of 
opinion, not men appointed to pay politi- 
cal debts, 


That is the least that Minnesota | 


He has refused repeatedly to} 


|Chairman of the House Committee on} 
Irrigation, who reported the Senate 
bill to the House with amendment; 
| Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill.; Hull} 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., and Arentz (Rep.), | 
| of Simpson, Nevada. 

Committee in House | 


Criticized for Delay 


‘Senator Black Terms Relief, 
| Hearing ‘Political Gesture’ | 


Criticizing the holding of hearings by 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
|the Senate’s $25,000,000 relief amend- | 
|ment to the Department of Interior ap- 
| propriation bill, Senator Black (Dem.), 


lof Alabama, declared that such action | 


| was the result of “political hostility to 
| any adequate relief for the destitute.” 
| The Alabama Senator asserted that 
“even a casual knowledge of the situa- 
tion is sufficient to demonstrate the cal- 
|lous indifference of those who seek to 
delay and retard relief legislation. Every 
day wasted in this vain and futile po- 
~— gesture of delay, more than 55,000 
ungry American citizens are added to 
those who must have help or starve,” 
he said. 

Calling attention to passage of a 
measure to provide $45,000,000 for loans 
for the purchase of feed, seed and fer- 
tilizer, Senator Black said that the ac- 
tion of the House Committee was a part 
of the “political philosophy which taxes 
jthe general public to relieve distressed, 
cold and hungry mules but stands like 


public to relieve distressed, cold and 
hungry men, women and children.” 

In the drought-stricken area the Red 
Cross has announced that it will be 
necessary to supply relief to 1,000,000 
persons by Feb. 1, 
bama Senator, adding that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Employment re- 
ports about 5,000,000 persons out of 
work. 

“We believe that a starving American 


ican dollars as is a starving Belgian or 
Russian,” Mr. Black declared, “We can- 
not forget that this country advanced 
almost $400,000,000 to feed and clothe 
destitute Belgians. We cannot forget 
that the American taxpayers advanced 
' $20,000,000 to feed starving Russians.” 





f . 


| suffering 


a stone wall against taxing the general | 


continued the Ala-| 


is as much entitled to be helped by Amer- | 


in all our big cities. Whole families are 
from malnutrition in the 
drought-stricken agricultural areas; 
some of them actually face starvation, 
according to reliable reports. 

“The Red Cross reports the scarcity 
of food and the need of immediate re- 


jlief much more serious than was under- | 


stood even a few weeks ago. 

“This measure simply authorizes and 

directs the Federal Farm Board, with 
the approval of the President, to take 
such action as may be necessary to make 
immediately available 20,000,000 bushels 
of the surplus wheat now owned by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, for 
emergency relief. It also provides that 
the Farm Board’s revolving fund shall 
be credited with the average cost of 
so much of the 20,000,000 bushels as 
is withdrawn through such agency or 
agencies as may be designated by the 
| President. 
_“Adoption of the resolution will pro- 
i Vide means for immediate relief for thou- 
|The Committee believes this action will 
|be an act of humanity, and also that 
|such action is justified in face of condi- 
|tions that prevail in the country at the 
| present time.” 


| et 


Few Immigrants 
Entering Country 
Less Than 40,000 Admitted in 


Six-months Period 

Less than 40,000 immigrants entered 
|\the United States in the first six months 
of the present fiscal year, whereas the 
quota by law who might have entered 
‘from all foreign countries was 153,714, 
according to a statement showing the 
status of immigration quotas near the 
close of January, issued Jan. 27 by the 
Department of State. 

New arrivals from Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Germany, France, and Holland 
were far from being sufficient in num- 
|ber to consume all visas allotted for 
|issuance to those nationals in the half- 
|year period, the statement discloses. 
Only 60 Chinese, 39 Indians, 20 Per- 
jsians and 1,233 
country during the period, according to 
the statement. 

(Tabulations showing entries in the 
first six months of the current fiscal year 
from foreign countries will be printed 
in the issue of Jan. 28.) 





| sands of hungry persons in this country. | 


| injury to the scenic spectacle is the lay- 
|ing bare of the Goat Island shelf and 
|the Canadian flank. The other principal 
|injuries consist in thinning out of the 
| American Falls and of the Rapids above 


three Sister Islands and Goat Island. 


Inquiry Proposed 


‘Senate Resolution Is Reported | 
Favorably by Committee 


An investigation by the Department | 
lof Agriculture into cotton futures trad- 
ing would be authorized in a Senate 
resolution (S. J. Res. 195) which the 
House Committee on Agriculture ordered | 
favorably reported Jan, 27. The Com-| 
mittee action followed a hearing and} 
the bill awaits the action of the House, | 

During six of the past eight years, 
short selling beyond legitimate hedging 
operations has had a depressing effect 





Chief of the Grain Futures Administra- | 


Committee. 
Administration, lacks adequate informa- 
tion on cotton and based its estimates on | 
material developed in connection with its 
work in connection with grain exchanges. 
Manipulation Charged 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
said the critical situation 
}cotton growers was brought about by 
'a manipulation which can not be ex- 
plained by the usual law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Duvel said the wheat speculators 
are more active during seasons when 
there is a heavy movement of the crop 
and they get on the side of the market 
they can make money on. He said cot- 
ton speculators employ the same meth- 
ods. He said the Department of Agri- 
culture thinks it is desirable to limit the 
amount any one individual can sell. The 
bill was passed by the Senate last month. 

The bill proposes that the Department 
of Agriculture investigate the causes of 
the 1926 decline in cotton, ascertain the 


Russians entered this! amount of cotton futures sold in 1926, 


the amount of short selling, the effect 
of heavy short selling on prices of cot- 
ton and any further necessary informa- 
tion on the subject and similar ascertain- 





both falls and of the flow between the ||| 


On Cotton Futures | 


1H} 


on cotton prices, J. W. T. Duvel, the;]} 


tion, Department of Agriculture, told the | ]} 
He said the Grain Futures ||} 


confronting | 
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ments with respect to 1927, 1928, 1929 
and the first half of 1930, 
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¥ Women Advised 
To Buy Now to 





Increase Trade’ 


Purchasing During Present 
Period of Exceptional 
Values Suggested by Fed- 
eral Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
inventory and check list on “Care and 
Repair of the Home” and spending 
wisely by improving your houses, and at 
the same time furnishing jobs for both 
skilled and unskilled workers? Are you 
spending wisely for food and following 
our nutrition program in your 
papers? Let us remember Grace Ab- 
bott’s warning and help to maintain 
nutrition standards not only for our own 
families but for the unemployed. Miss 
Abbott says: 

Plea Made for Children 


“Of course, we know—you know, and 
I know—that everybody that is unem- 
ployed suffers during a period of unem- 
ployment, but we also know that those 
who suffer are the children of the unem- 
ployed. You can’t feed children skimmed 
‘milk this year and make up by feeding 
them cream next year. What they didn’t 
get this year you can never make up to 
them.” ‘ 

Now if you are in the industrial group 
or the unemployed group you know that 
all too well. If you are not, her words 
will. help you to realize how grave the 
danger is. We must all cooperate to see 
that every child has a fair chance. 

You realize, of course, that we women 
have a tremendous responsibility. Over 
80 per cent of all retail purchasing power 
lies in the hands of women, and when, as 
it is in the case today, we help by ‘spend- 
ing, at the same time getting wonderfu 
values for our money, there can be no 
hesitation. 

Dollar’s Value Analyzed 

But you may want to know: Are values 
so good today. Is this the time to buy? 
Listen to this: Since 1926, the buying 
power of the dollar has increased 25 
per cent. Today you can buy one-fourth 
again as much with a dollar as you 
could then. If $100 bought $100 worth 
of cotton in December, 1926, it bought 
$103 worth in December, 1929, and $125 
worth during the same month of 1930. 
This is shown by the survey of over 
500 commodities made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as of Jan. 1, 1931. ‘ 

What does this mean to you and me? 
That textiles, ready-to-wear apparel, 
piece goods, hosiery, underwear, furni- 
ture, radios, electrical appliances, build- 
ing materials, have all been reduced, 
and that we can wisely supplement the 
care and repair of our homes and our 
wardrobes by purchases of furniture, 
equipment and clothing. Eight hundred 
specific items are covered in a report by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion as of Dec. 20, 1930. Everyone of 
these items is carried in department 
stores and in other stores, and the av- 
erage is over 25 per cent reduction. 

Buying Held Stimulant 

But it is not enough to be sure that 
your dollar is buying wisely. It should 
at the same time buy a job for some- 
ore. And so today I want to follow 
‘your dollar beyond its purchase of goods 

or material for improving your home 

back to the retail store and the factory. 

You buy: This means more retail clerks 
to serve you; it means that the store 
can buy goods to replace the ones you 
have taken from the shelves. This again 
means orders to factories, and orders 
mean that idle, unhappy—often hungry 

—people are put back to work. Do you 

know what an idle factory is like or an 

idle factory town, or how different they 
are from busy ones? When industrial 
life is paralyzed, home life is paralyzed 
too. And you can stimulate this par- 
alyzed condition into action. 

Example Is Given 


Let us take an example: “If 80,000,000 
sheet and pillow cases were bought by 
the women of the United States in the 
next three months, that would give em- 
ployment to 64,000 workers for one 
year.” In the same way, your buying 
in the many fields listed, will start idle 
machines and idle men to work. 

Fortunately, there is a growing real- 
ization today that industry is a blessing 
and that real leisure comes only after 
work; that “this machine age” is the 
source of leisure as well as work; that 
instead of trying to attack machines and 
industry as an unfortunate part of 
American activity, we must undérstand 
them, use and develop them as_ basic 
in our scheme of life. Not only has 
the country a different feeeling toward 
industry than ever before, but industry 
itself has a different feeling toward its 
own responsibilities. Increasingly it em- 
phasizes the importance of the human 
element. There is a great change since 
the depression of 1921 when employers 
thought, first of all, of their immediate 
financial safety and cut down expenses, 
reduced their staffs and slashed salaries. 
Today, everywhere they are sacrificing 
wherever possible to keep employes and 
to carry on. Workers on their side are 
everywhere volunteering to help solve 
the employment problems by sharing 
jobs and contributing where relief is 
necessary. , 

Federal Surveys Explained 

I, for one, am grateful that as a na- 
tion we are becoming industrial-minded. 
All over this country women are asking: 
How can one understand industry bet- 
ter? What does industry need? What 
can be done to prevent unemployment, 
not only temporarily, but permanently? 
How can the women help? ‘ 

The President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment has issued two pam- 
phlets which give answers to these ques- 
tions. They are not long or technical. 
One is called “A Survey of Unemploy- 
ment Relief in Industry” and tells what 
can be done at once in an industrial 
plant, by spreading the available work, 
that is, keeping the workers at the estab- 
lished wage rate but on shorter hours; 
by new construction and manufacture for 
stock; by repair and maintenance pro- 
rams. i 
. The other pamphlet, called an “Outline 
of Industrial Policies and Practices,’ tells 
of long-time action to stabilize employ- 
ment. It takes up adequate forecasting 
and planning, getting to know the mar- 
ket for one’s product, and finding out 
the amount of materials ard number of 
machines and men needed to supply this 
market. It discusses standardizing one’s 
product to prevent waste, and standardiz- 
ing work methods which makes for bet- 
ter work-places, tools and machines, for 
routing, and the like, hence, less effort | 
and fatigue. The pamphlet stresses also 
the need of better and broader training 





one job to another. 

Way to Aid Suggested 
Write to use at the Department of 
ommerce Building in Washington and 


go from 
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Funds for Independent Offices |War Department 
Are Given Approval of Heise 





Seventh of Annual Supply 


Shipping Board to 


~ The independent offices appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16415), carrying approxi- 
mately $1,052,000,000 for the Veterans’ 
Administration, Shipping. Board, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission and other independent 
Federal establishments for the next fiscal 
year, was passed by the House Jan. 27, 
It now goes to the Senate and is the 
seventh of the regular annual supply 
|measures acted upon by the House. (A 
summary of the bill was published in the 
lissue of Jan. 22.) 
| Representative Blanton raised but 
withdrew a point of order against the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 in the bill for 
the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Com- 
mission. 

A $200,000 increase for Tariff Commis- 
| sion expenses, making the total for sal- 
|aries and expenses $1,240,000, was agreed 
jto. The increase included an item for| 
rent. ! 

Just before the bill was completed, 
the House adopted an amendment offered 
by Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
Wichita, Kans., a minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, as 
follows: “No part of the funds of the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant | 
Fleet Corporation shall be available dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1952 fvr the purchase | 
of any kind of fuel oil of foreign produc- 
tion for issue, delivery or sale to ships 
at ports either in the United States or 
its possessions.” 


High Salaries Paid 


Subject to Criticism 


Representatives Stafford (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Blanton (Dem.), 
of Abilene, Tex., criticized high salaries 
paid by the stabilization organizations 
set up through the Federal Farm Board. 
Mr. Stafford also criticized the lack of 
limitation on the use of the funds ap- 
| propriated for the Federal Farm Board’s 
revolving fund, for which Congress -au- 
thorized a maximum of $500,000,000. 

Mr. Stafford said that in less than two 
years after the creation of the Board 
the last allotment of the half billion | 
fund is being appropriated and that there 
used to be a policy of providing Jimita- 
tions of the expenditure of great lump- 
sum appropriations. 

“IT question very much,” he said, | 
“whether there is going to be any limit 
whatever to the amount of money the 





|Committee that appropriated funds for 


Measures Sent to Senate; 


Amendment Adopted to Restrict Oil Purchases by 


Domestic Product 





Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., told the House it would 
be impossible to get a man to give*full 
time and , effort without a salary. 

Representative .Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va., in charge for the minority, 
asked Mr. Summers if the subcommittee 
in charge of the appropriation for the 
celebration had ever made any plans 
for an associate director of the Commis- 
sion at such a salary and Mr. Summers 
replied it had not, but it had developed 
that such a position is necessary. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., told the House he con- 
sidered it best to. have a man appointed 
to the position who had not been a Mem- 
ber of the House and a member of the 


the very purpose. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, said he thought a matter of this 
importance should be brought out on 
the floor of the House. 


Errors Made in 
Appointment Announcement 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., told the House the White 
House has not made any appointment 
and has not tried to control the appoint- 
ment. The anno-incement of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cramton is the result of a 
mistake by a representative of the press, 
Mr. Tilson said, and was “an unfortu- 
nate slip.” This information of the ap- 
pointment was not given out but was 
obtained second-hand, he said. Mr. Til- 
son said the Commission is to have the 
names of the men to be considered for 
the position given to it at its meeting 
Jan. 28. He said he personally considers 
Mr. Cramton a very valuable man, who 
would be of great service in the position. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said that while he and 
Mr. Cramton have been in conflict more 
than any two other Members of the 
House, he believes that a man of such 
scholarly attainment and culture would 
be of great assistance to the Commis- 
sion. The amendment of Mr. Warren 
was defeated by a vote of 43 to 105. 


Extension of Post Office 
Lease Inquiry Asked 





Federal Government will be called upon 
to finance the Board if they continue on 
the same program as they are carrying 
He said the Farm Board’s 


on now.” 
bolstering of the wheat market is “a 
wholesale socialistic movement.” He 


criticized the Federal Farm Board for| 
advancing $17,000,000 to the California | 
wine growers. } 

He referred to the $50,000 salary of 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation head 
and to other large salaries of that or- 
ganization. 

Representative Blanton said the testi- 
mony indicated that the head of the stab- 
ilization machinery set up by the Federal 
Farm Board, instead of just the salary 
of $25,000 from the grain organization 
and $25,000 from the cotton organiza- 
tion, would receive emoluments that 
probably would run up to a total com- 
pensation of $75,000. He said “we all 
remember the scandal of ,the high sal- 
aries paid under the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation.” He also | 
said the Shipping Board rentals in the 
past had been exiravagant. 


Salaries Not Fixed 


By Farm Board 

Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., in charge of the| 
appropriation bill, explained that the 
stabilization salaries criticized are 
ineither fixed nor paid by the Federal 
Farm Board but by the agricultural or- 
ganizations set up with the approval of | 
the Board, v-hose concern was that able} 
men should be selected. He said the high 
salaries should not be charged against 
the Federal Farm Board, and that neither 
Congress nor any governmental agency 
is responsibl] for the high salaries, They | 
are not officials of the United States 
Government, he said: 

Representative Yon (Dem.), of Talla-|} 
hassee, Fla., and Abernethy, (Dem.), of 


Newbern, N. C., also discussed the} 
Board’s operations. 
Representative Warren (Dem.), of 


Washington, N. C., offered an amend- 
ment, which was rejected, that no part 
of the appropriation for the George| 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration be 
used to pay the salary of an associate 
director of the Commission. Mr. War- 
ren said he had been informed Repre- 
sentative Cramton (Dem.), of Lapeer, 
Mich., has been selected as associate di- 
rector at an annual salary of $10,000. 








| The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
| Jan. 27, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) __ } 

2:30 p. m.—Samuel Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, E. B. Reeser, of New York, 
President of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. ‘Lamont, called to 
discuss the oil situation with the Presi- 
dent. 4 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondenée. 

oe na oa eames eempagnninniniutenmnanee 
let us send you these two industrial 
pamphlets. 

What else can we do? Check up on 
the industries to which your dollar goes, 
encourage those who are trying to stabil- 
ize employment, and urge the others to 
realize their responsibilities. 

If you do not agree with what we 
have said on the need for maintaining 
wages and living standards, read what 
President Hoover says, what Owen D. |} 
Young says, and what the engineering 
and other leaders feel are the needs. 

And as you read, translate the indus- 
trial vocabulary into your own vocabu- 
lary, and realize that efficiency and pros- 
perity are secured by the same methods 
in industry and in the home. Find jobs 
for workers, maintain the wages of do- 
mestic workers as well as those who 
come in for part-time jobs, improve work 
conditions and make your home not only | 
a center for creative family living but | 
an efficient industrial plant. In this way 
you will be meeting not only the emer- 
gency situation, but helping solve the 
long-time problem of industrial stability, 
which means work for everyone and a 
consequent well being of our people. 








|resolution also would increase’ the ap- 


Bill to Establish City at Site 


Continuing of the investigation of post 
office leases by a select committee of 
the Senate until the end of the 72d Con- 
gress is asked in a resolution (S. Res. 
422) submitted in the Senate Jan. 27. 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the select committee. The 





propriation for the committee 


$10,000. 


by 


’ 


Nomination of Mr.. Burnet 
To Revenue Bureau Favored 


The nomination of David Burnet, of 
Ohio, to be Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, was ordered favorably reported, 
Jan. 27, by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Mr. Burnet is serving as Com- 
missioner under a recess appointment. 
He succeeded Robert H. Lucas of Ken- 
tucky. 





Of Hoover Dam Reported 


A bill (S. 5797) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of Boulder City town sites was 
reported favorably Jan. 26 by the Sen- 
ate Commitee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

The bill, which was introduced by Sen- 
ator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease lots 
in the city to be created in connection 
with the construction of the Hoover Dam, 
and to use funds appropriated for the 
project in the laying out and develop- 
ment of the town site. 

Leases are to run for not more than 
20 years, with the privilege of renewal. 
according to the bill, and lots so leased 
may be used “for such purposes and un- 
der such terms and conditions as the 
said Secretary may prescribe.” 


Salaries Are Voted 
To Power Appointees 





House Defeats Amendment to 
Withhold Payment 


The House by nearly a three-to-one 
vote Jan. 27 defeated an attempt to 


| withhold the salaries of any recently ap- 


pointed member of the Federal Power 
Commission whose confirmation “has 


| been or is being considered by the Sen- 
| ate.” 


During the reading of the independent 


| Offices appropriation bill (H. R. 16415) 


for amendments in the House, Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, offered an amendment to pro- 
vide that none of the money appro- 
priated to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion “shall be used to pay the salary 
of a Commissioner whose confirmation 
has been or is being reconsidered by 
the Senafe or against whom ouster or 
removal proceedings have been instituted 
or authorized.” 

After a point of order made by Rep- 
resentative Summers (Rep.), of Walla 
Walla, Wash., chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill, had been 
overruled, Representatives Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex.; Parks (Dem.), 
of Camden, Ark.; Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa; Hoch (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Kans.; Majority Leader Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., and Coch- 
ran (Dem.), of St, Louis, Mo., entered 
into a debate on the subject. The vote 
against the amendment was 37 ayes to 
102 nays. 

Representative LaGuardia, in offering 
the amendment, said that the legislative 
branch of the Government should stand 
together, and that the Commissioners 
whose confirmations have been chal- 
lenged by the Senate should either send 
back their confirmations to the Senate or 
submit their resignations, 

Mr. Summers suggested that the ap- 
propriation concerned does not enter 
into the controversy which the Senate 
has taken up with the President. All 
this appropriation is for is to earry out 
the provisions of the law, he added, and 
the Senate can eliminate the salary item 
if it wins its case with respect to the 
returning of the confirmations, which is 
now in court. 


Supply Measure 
Is Considered 


Senator Norris Fails in Effort 
To Add Provision for Con- 
struction of Power Lines 
At Muscle Shoals 


Efforts of Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, to attach to the War Departs 
ment appropriation bill an. amendment 
appropriating $10,000,000 for the con- 
struction of Government-owned power 
transmission lines at Muscle Shoals 
plant met with failure Jan. 27, when a 
point of order made against the pro- 
posal by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, was sustained by the Vice 
President. 

The Senate during the day’s consider- 
ation of the bill approved Senate Com- 
mittee amendments totaling $494,298 in- 
crease. Including the Committee in- 
creases, the bill now carries a total ap- 
propriation of $446,518,448. Of the total 
Senate increases, $267,710 was inserted 
to provide for promotions, of employes 
of the Department in under - average 
grades. 

Howell Bill Displaced 

The War Department appropriation 
bill displaced the Howell bill (S. 3344) 
supplementing the National Prohibition 
Act for the District of Columbia as the 
business before the Senate upon the 
motion of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
declared that the laying aside of the 
Howell bill on this motion would make 
impossible any action on it during this 
session of Congress. He declared that 
the bill had been used by the Steering 
Committee “as a buffer.” 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
author of the prohibition bill, announced 
that he would attempt to bring it again 
before the Senate when consideration of 
the War Department appropriation bill 
is completed. 


Testing of Aircraft 

An effort by Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to restore to the 
bill a provision of $200,000, provided by 
the House and struck from the bill by 
the Senate Committee, for experimental 
work in construction of metal-clad 
lighter-than-air airships, failed without 
a record vote. 

Senator Norris, in offering his amend- 
ment for construction of power lines at 
Muscle Shoals, declared that the propo- 
sition offered would “put up to the House 
whether or riot the contentions that their 
conferees have been making have been 
in good faith. 

“They will have to either swallow their 
own words or pass this legislation,” he 
said. 

Amendment Opposed 

In this connection, the Nebraska Sen- 
ator pointed out that the matter of Gov- 
ernment construction of these lines is 
one of the major points of contention be- 
tween the conferees, and that the amend- 
ment offered is an effort to meet and to 
“test out” the stand of the House con- 
ferees. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, opposed the amend- 
ment, however, saying that it did not 
appear to him to be a wise policy to 
appropriate $10,000,000.for such a pur- 
pose without definite provisions for its 
expenditure and without assurance of 


corresponding benefit. 


He said that he recognized the neces- 


sity of compromise in order to obtain 
desirable legislation, but that he did not 
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Underwood & Underwood. 
Exhibits in the aquarium of the Federal Bureau of Fisheries in 
Washington, D. C., have just been photographed for the first time; 
this has been made possible by developments in modern photog- 
raphy. Goldfish, highly developed in ornamental characteristics 
of form and color, one of the principal displays in the aquarium, 


are shown in the photograph. 


Abolishment of ‘Coal and Iron’ Police 
System Is Ordered in Pennsylvania 











Gov. Pinchot Plans to Make Recommendations for Organ- 
ization of Force by Commonwealth 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


The coal and iron police force as it 
now exists will be abolished after June 
30, 1931, according to a statement issued 
by Governor Pinchot. He will, however, 
recommend the creation of a force se- 
lected and commanded by the Common- 
wealth and paid by it at company ex- 
pense. The statement follows in full 
text: 

In accordance with my promise made 
during the campaign, I have given orders 
that every commission of a coal and 


iron policeman now in force or here-j| 


after issued shall be terminated as of 
June 30, 1931. On that date, accord- 
ingly, there will not remain a coal and 
iron policeman in office in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

I have also promised to recommend 
to the Legislature, and shall recommend 





Harrisburg, Jan. 27. 


in my first message, the substitution for 
the coal and iron police of a force se- 
lected and commanded by the Common- 
wealth and paid by it at’ company ex: 
pense. 

As a step in the preparation of such 
a bill, I shall, in the near future, invite 
to Harrisburg, to confer with me and 
with each other, representatives of op- 
erators, miners, and the general public, 
especially from western Pennsylvania, 
where the coal and iron police question 
has been and still is acute. 

I recognize the necessity for police 
protection in these regions, but I be- 
lieve it should be provided under con- 
ditions which will make such outrages 
a Barcosky killing forever impos- 
sible. 





see that the proposed amendment would; 


at result. 

Sale of Power Asked 
Subsequently, Senator Black (Dem.), 

of Alabama, asked consideration of his 

motion previously entered to suspend the 

rules to allow the introduction of an- 


obtain th 


other amendment relative to Muscle | 
| 


Shoals. 


This motion consumed some time in de- 
bate, and the motion to suspend the rule 
was the pending question before the Sen- 
ate when it recessed for the day. 


Prohibition Forces 
Declared Inadequate 


Five Hundred More Men to Be 
Added, Col. Woodcock States 


Declaring that the Federal prohibition 
forces are “pitifully inadequate” to po- 
lice the entire nation. Amos W. W. Wood- 


The amendment sought to be included | cock, Director of the Bureau of Prohibi- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


in the bill by Senator Black directs the | tion, Department of Justice, declared 
Secretary of War to give preference in orally Jan. 27 that he will resume his in- 
the sale of surplus power from Muscle j spection tour of the. prohibition forces 
Shoals to municipalities, counties, States | with the aim of obtaining more effective 
and cooperative associations. State cooperation in enforcement. 

It also authorizes the Secretary to en-| Col. Woodcock declared he will start 
ter into contracts for such sale for a/| either late this week or early next week 
term of 30 years, but provides for the! on his tour, visitnig various prohibition 


cancellation of contracts with any power 
company or individual buying the power 
for resale at a profit, if such power is 








needed by counties, municipalities, States 
or cooperatives. 





districts and interviewing State officals 
throughout the country. Already having 
visited about one-half of the States since 
he assumed office in July, Col. Woodcock 


y 
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Senate Approves 
(overnment for 


American Samoa 


Bill to Grant Citizenship and 
Provide Governor, Chief 
Justice and Legislature 
For Islands Passed 





The Senate during the night session, 
Jan. 26, passed a bill’ (S: 5621) to es- 
tablish a government for American 
Samoa. Under the provisions of the 
measure Samoans ~-re given American 
citizenship, a legislature, a. governor 
and chief justice of their own, and a 
bill of rights. } 

The bill was introduced in the Senate 
following a visit to Samoa in 1930 by 
the American Samoan Commission. 
Study was given to the recommendations 
of the Commission in drafting the bill, 
according to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
to which the bill was referred. Further 
information included in the report of the 
Committee follows: 

Citizenship Granted 

The bill provides that the people of 
American Samoa shall make their own 
laws, subject to the veto of the Gov- 
ernor, and with the right of appeal to 
the President of the United States, if 
they choose to override the Governor’s 
veto. The bill gives them American citi- 
zenship and grants them the right of 
appeal in all important legal cases to 
the Federal district court in Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The proposed organic act sets up a 
very considerable measure of self-gov- 
ernment for the people of American 
Samoa, which is made as flexible as pos- 
sible so as to allow them to develop 
themselves, should they choose, away 
from their present communal system of 
social organization and property into 
one more completely in tune with Amer- 
ican civilizations, and at the same time 
permitting them to maintain such na- 
tive customs not in conflict therewith 
which they may wish to preserve. 

The bill of rights which it embodies 
has been phrased as near as may be in 
consonance with the language of the 
Constitution on those subjects calcu- 
lated to afford protection to the indi- 
vidual, without doing violence to long- 
established native institutions. 

The bill gives to these islands in the 
South Seas a provincial status as a body 
politic, with its own bill of rights as its 
guaranty of personal liberties and with 
a continuation of its present organization 
of government changed only in two im- 
portant matters: First, by removing 
from the governor all judicial power and 
legislative authority except the veto and 
the initiation of legislation, and, second, 
by abolishing the office of the Secre- 
tary of Native Affairs and providing 
for a chief justice, independent of the 
governor, to perform all the judicial 
functions of that former office, and for 
an attorney general to perform the other 
duties thereof. 

It is provided that the governor, at 
torney general, and chief justice shal? 
be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the first two 
to hold office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, and the chief justice for a term 
of four years. 








has not yet arranged the remainder of 
his itinerary. 

Arrangements to place on duty 5600 
additional prohibition agents immedi- 
ately after enactment of a deficiene 
appropriation providing funds for this 
purpose, now are being made, Col. Wood- 
cock stated. 








XXXII 


AND PALATES 


A food store the lean purse does not shrink from, 


ments 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA co. 


Note: This is number XXXIII of a series of Advertise- 
appearing 


The careful purse is at home in, 


The fat purse rejoices in---- 


A food store the hungry flock to, 


The dainty appetite finds satisfaction in, 


The plain eater revels in---- 


A food store with everything at its best, 
That charges for everything the least, 
That makes shopping a pleasure---- 


A meeting place for all purses and palates, 
For all appetites and all capacities~-- 


It’s an A&P Store 


At the sign of the 


in @ great many newspapers. 
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STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 193T 


Ruins of Villagey- 
Thought to Belong * 
To Natchez Tribe’ 


Discovery May Reveal Data 
On History of Extinct .. 
Indian Nation, Federal 
Scientist Believes 


- Tests Color Fixity | Medicine Chest Necessities 


(GOVERNMENT PURCHASING For Use in Homes Described 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials ‘ fe : ad 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus ‘| | Specialist of Federal Food and Drug Administration Lists 


of the Federal Government Drugs and Other Articles and Advises Caution 
\ In Examining Labels 


Ethiopia Sends 

Golden Bible to 

_ Bishop Freeman 

Emperor of Abyssinia Ac- 
knowledges Prayer Of:-' 


fered in Washington on. 
His Coronation Day 


ARTICLE XII 


By Walter B. Fry, 
Chief, Division of Purchase, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 
Mr. Fry, in the following article, concludes his discussion of the serehsetnd 
The Emperor of Abyssinia has sent a| ne oo a of the Interior, articles on which appeared in the 
Bible covered with gold and silver with | ee @ . E : 
a cross to the Rt. Rev. James FE. Frec-| HE Alaska Railroad.—The Alaska Railroad is the only railroad. 
man, Bishop of Washington, the Depart- | owned and operated by the United States Government. Its con- 
ment of State announced Jan. 27. struction was begun in 1915 for the purpose of developing the 
The gifts were sent oe territory of Alaska. ‘It is 470 miles long and runs from Seward, a town 
ment of a prayer offered by atigg| on the Gulf of Alaska, into the heart of the country to Fairbanks on 
Freeman on the day of the coronation ; : . ee ss tack ith ri traffi th 
of the emperor. The prayer was sent | the Tanana River, in which vicinity it contacts with river traffic on the 
to the American Minister in Addis} Yukon and Tanana Rivers, giving transportation facilities to the entire 
Ababa, Addison E. ‘Southard, who pre-| interior of the Alaskan Territory. It was completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. The purpose of the railroad.is to develop new 
territory, encourage the travel of tourists and promote cooperation be- 
tween merchants, miners and farmers by connecting the mining districts 


sented it to the emperor. An announce- | 
and agricultural land of the interior with outside markets. It trans- 


ment by the Department of State, giv-| 
ing the text of Bishop Freeman’s prayer 
ports passengers, freight, express, and mail to interior points at a sav- 
ing in time and costs. 


A list of the medicines and other ma-;elso contain preparations to be used as 
terials which should appear in the home| first aids for burns. Lime liniment U. 
medicine chest, with a description of|S. P., also known as Carron oil, which 
their functions, was presented reeently|is a product made from equal parts of 
by W M. Wharton, chief of the|lime water and linseed oil, is an excel- 
eastern district of the Federal Food; lent first aid for burns, and if it is la- 
and Drug Administration, in a radio ad-| beled “lime liniment U. S. P.” or “lime 
dress through Station WJZ and affili-| liniment,” or “Carron oil,” it will be the 
ated stations of the National Broadcast-| standard official preparation. Next 
ing Company. comes sodium bicarbonate U. S. P. This 

Mr, Wharton urged the purchaser to/ product. is used for burns by making a 
read the dabels on the preparations! paste with water. It is also used as 
needed, bue added that extravagant ad-| an antacid to relieve heartburn. The or- 
vertisements of some products should | ginary baking soda of the kitchen is 
not always be believed. For instance,| generally similar in all respects to the 
he said, ee dental surgeons say| official U. S. P. article, and therefore 
that no mouth wash or tooth powder can! <u) a product may be substituted for 
cure pyorrhea, and, “no matter what the| ts p. bicarbonate of soda. Do not | 
labels say, you should remember that confuse this with washing soda, which 
tooth powders and pastes serve one is a didfarent article 
function, and one only—and that is as} : 
cleansing agents.” His address follows 


Discovery of the remains of what ap- 
parently was the principal village of, the 
Natchez Indians, who are now extinct, 
in the southern Mississippi River region" — 
immediately east of the City of Natchez” ' 
may be the door through which historic.) 
knowledge of this tribe can be _linked''' ’ 
up with prehistoric habits, activities and 
migrations, it has just been announced 
by Henry B. Collins Jr., ethnologist of 
the United States National Museum. 

Mr. Collins recently returned from an 
expedition in Mississippi during which 
he definitely located the Natchez village. 
largely on the evidence furnished by: 
broken pieces of pottery and other relics 


and the emperor’s letter to him, follows: |- 
The American Legation at Addis 
Ababa. Ethiopia, has received a letter 


from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to- 
gether with a Bible and a cross for trans- 
mission through the Secretary of State 
to the Bishop of the Washington Cathe-| 
dral, as gifts from the Emperor of | 
®Ethiopia. 
The Bible is a particularly handsome 
copy of the New Testament, written and | 
illuminated by hand on parchment. The} 
cover is massive gold and silver work by, 
native artisans. The cross is a large one | 
of the ancient form used in the Ethiopian | 
churches, made of silver gilded with| 
gold. | 
The letter has been received at the| 
Department and forwarded to the Right | 
Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington. The Bible and the cross | 
have not yet been received, having been 
shipped by freight as they are too heavy 
for parcel post. 
Prayer Published in Ethiopia 
Last October Bishop Freeman offered a 
special prayer at services at the Cathe- 
dral on the day of the coronation of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. The Department 
of State took the liberty of forwarding 
a copy of this prayer to our Minister at 
Addis Ababa with the suggestion that 
he transmit a copy to the appropriate 
Ethiopian officials. Minister Addison E. 
Southard reported to the Department 
that he brought the prayer directly to 
the attention of the Emperor, who dis- 
played unusual pleasure and interest in 
Bishop Freeman’s gracious act. The Em- 
peror caused an Amharic translation of 
the prayer to be published so that it 
could be read by all the feudal chieftains 
and ecclesiastical authorities of the em-| 
pire. The Minister added in his report | 
that the prayer appeared to have had a 
“remarkably joyful and inspiring effect” | 
on the emperor and his ministers of | 
state, all of whom have a profound re-| 
spect for anything of a religious nature. | 
The prayer offered by Bishop Free-| 
man on the day of the coronation of the 
emperor Nov. 2, 1930, was as follows: 
“Almighty Father, Lord of the World 
and God of the Nations; we humbly be- | 
seech Thee, on this the day of his coro- | 
nation, so to dispose and govern, now 
and ever, the heart of Thy servant the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, that in all things 
he may seek Thy honor, and the good 
of his people, leading them on from 
faith to faith and strength to strength, | 
in the obedience and love ‘ef.their Sov- | 
ereign Lord, our Merciful and Mighty 
Savior, and abundantly bless the Em-| 
| 





~ 


peror and his people with Thy gifts of 
righteousness, and peace, and joy, for| 
all the years to come. We ask these 
things for the'love of their Master and| 
ours, Thine own Eternal and Reigning | 
Son, Jesus Christ, Amen.” 
Letter Is Translated 
Following is a translation of the text 
of a note by the Director General of the | 
Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia to the Amer- | 
ican Minister, Mr. Addison E. Southard, | 
transmitting a letter from the Emperor | 
of Ethiopia to the Bishop of Washing- 
ton Cathedral: 
. “To His Excellency Mr. Southard, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America. | 
“Greetings be unto you: Our Emperor 
was greatly pleased with Your Excel-| 
lency’s information of the prayer made 
at Washington Cathedral for His Im- 
-perial Majesty, Haile Selassie the First. | 
on the day of his coronation, just as it is | 
done for all Christian sovereigns. | 
“As becomes a Christian King, His Im- 
perial Majesty is pleased to send through | 
the Government of the United States of | 
America, together with a letter, a Gos-| 
pel with a gold and silver decorated 
cover and a gilded silver cross, that they | 
may be kept in Washington Cathedral | 
as a remembrance of His Majesty and| 
Ethiopia. : 
“If Your Excellency will send them in| 
your diplomatic pouch it will cause His | 
Imperial Majesty profound pleasure. 
: Salutations Sent to Bishop 
‘However, we are willing to pay the 
expenses of this pouch and as soon as 
you let me know the amount I shall pay | 
you. 4 
“I have herewith enclosed for your pey 
rusal a copy of the letter addressed to 
the Bishop of the Washington Cathedral. 
“On this occasion I renew and present 
to you my respectful salutations. 
“Tahsas 15th, 1923 (Dec. 24, 1930), 
Year of Mercy. 
“Director General of Foreign Affairs. 
Belaten Gheta Herouy W. S. (Sgd.) 
H. W. s.” 


| 
| 


(Translation) 

“The Lion of the Tribe of Judah hath 
conquered, Haile Selassie the First, Se- 
lect of God, Emperor of Ethiopia, writes 
to His Beatitude, the Bishop of Wash- 
ington Cathedral: ‘““May peace be unto 
Your Beatitude. 

“Our heart was touched with joy and 
appreciation when His Excellency Mr. 
Southard, Minister of the United States 
in our City of Addis Ababa, told us of | 
the prayer you had made for us and our 
country, Ethiopia, on the day we werc| 
crowned with the Imperial Crown, by the 
will of God. : 

Prayer Called Inspiration 

“Just as our Lord, Jesus Christ, gave 
His grace to all that believed in Him, 
both near and far, without distinction, | 
likewise you, without distinction as to 
country and sovereign, made a prayer 
equally for a Christian king and coun- 
try, thus proving that you are true fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

“And we, as an inspiration of your 
Christian deed, are sending you a Gospel, | 
with a gold and silver decorated cover, 
and a gilded silver cross, and we shal) 
be greatly pleased if you will keep them 
in Washington Cathedral as a remem 
brance of us and Ethiopia. 

“We request you not to forget us and 
our country of Ethiopia in your spiritual 
prayers. 

“Written at our City of Addis Ababa, 
on the lith day of Tahsas (Dec. 20,| 
1930), 1923, year of mercy and the first 
year of our reign.” 


Such purchases as are made in the 
United States for this unit are taken 
care of through the Seattle, Wash., 
office. Local purchases in Alaska are 
made at the Alaskan Headquarters at 
Anchorage by the General Store 
Keeper. Equipment for the railroad 
and other purchases of products not 
made in Alaska are handled at Seattle 
and shipped by boat to Alaska. Pro- 
visions, fuel, railway ties, car stakes, 
and other articles are procurable lo- 
cally for the railway hospital and rail- 
road at Anchorage, and for the la- 
borers on the railroad at the Curry 
Hotel at Curry, Alaska. Some few 
vegetables are produced by the hotel 
itself. Through a contract entered in- 
to with the Northern Commercial 
Company, which has warehouses at 
Anchorage, supplies such as clothing 
and provisions are furnished the Gov- 
ernment employes, and payment there- 
for collected through deductions made 
from the payroll allowances, which 
amounts are turned over by the Gov- 
ernment officials to the Northern Com- 
mercial Company. The Disbursing 
Agent at Seattle pays for purchases 
made there, while purchases made at 
Anchorage are paid for by the Dis- 
bursing Agent at that point. The 
fund used is called the “Alaska Rail- 
way Fund,” which is a _ revolving 
fund and into which all collections for 
the Government are deposited. The 
annual expenditure for purchase of 
supplies, material, etc., including con- 
tracts for material, amounts to $1,- 
021,000. Oportunity is always given 
to bidders to quote on the larger pur- 
chases both f. o. b. shiping point and 
f. o. b. destination. The General 
Manager of the railroad at Anchorage 
has administrative control over the ap- 
proval of proposed expenditures. No 
specific prior authorization or ap- 
proval of contract by the Department 
at Washington is required. 

On all stationery and items in 
other classes for which the Alaska 
Railroad has been made a party to 
the contracts of the General Supply 
Committee it is necessary that pur- 
chases be made under such contracts, 
while the contracts on other items are 
open to this unit, as they are té ether 
field Branches of the Interior Depart- 
ment, to the extent that the contrac- 
tors are willing to accept the pro- 
curement orders. 

A part of the consolidated purchas- 
ing unit at Seattle is also chargeable 
to this departmental activity. 

x aa os 


OW ARD UNIVERSITY.—The 

Foward University is an institu- 
tion devoted to the higher education of 
the colored youth of the Nation in the 
liberal arts and sciences, medicine, 
law, and religion. The University 
consists of seven schools and approx- 
imately 3,000 students. 

The procurement of such supplies, 
material, equipment, etc., usually re- 
quired in the conduct of an institu- 
tion of this kind is taken care of 
primarily through the business office 
of the University. Included in the 
purchases are scientific and educa- 
tional equipment, office supplies, li- 
brary books, maintenance supplies, 
fuel and food, all of which are re- 
quired in carrying on the educational 
work, feeding the students, and keeping 
the plant in satisfactory condition. 
The funds available during the last 
fiscal year for such purposes were ap- 
proximately $160,000 of Government 
funds, plus $240,000 received from tu- 
ition and private sources. The cafe- 
teria referred to is on the campus and 
is operated under the Department of 
Home Economics. The head of this 
branch of the institution purchasse 
the supplies therefor and the edu- 
cational value of the unit is stressed. 
It should be stated, however, that such 
equipment as may be needed for -the 
cafeteria is purchased through the 
University business office from the 
General Supply Committee contrac- 
tors, in so far as the articles to be 
bought are covered by those contracts. 
Where its requirements are not so 
provided for the University adheres to 
the laws directing advertising and con- 
tracting. To the extent that is is 
practicable to do so, delivery of sup- 
plies, etc., is made at Howard Univer- 
sity. At this institution no purchase 
involving more than $100 may be made 
until it has procured from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior an authority to 
advertise, after which the contract 
duly signed by both parties must be 
approved by the Department. When 
it is practicable to do so, inspection 
of deliveries is made at the University. 
Payment for the cafeteria merchan- 
dise and equipment is made by the de- 
partment operating it, while all other 
purchases are paid for through the 
Disbursing Office of the Interior De- 
partment. 

All contract awards are made at the 
University by a “Board of Awards” 
which functions at the University 
headquarters and which assures those 
interested of an impersonal considera- 
tion of the proposals received, 

Freedman’s Hospital.—This hospital 
furnishes medical and surgical treat- 
ment for the colored race, includ- 

*ing indigent residents of the District 
of Columbia and of the several States, 
emergency cases, and the regular pay 
patients. The institution contains 278 
beds and employes 25 internes, 88 
pupil nurses and 130 other employes. 
Such supplies, material, etc., as usu- 
ally are required at an institution of 
this kind, are bought for this hospital, 
including uniform clothing for nurses, 
maids, orderlies and internes, and 
what may be needed to supply in- 
mates. Food supplies also are pro- 
cured as well as plant equipment and 
other material. So far as clothing is 


+ 


concerned, the only equipment fur- 
nished gratis consists of the white 
duck uniforms and shoes for the in- 
ternes. The other employes pay for 


| what they require. 


Under the law this institution must 


| buy through the General Supply Com- 


mittee contracts when they carry 


| what is wanted. Otherwise they may 


do what the other institutions do, that 


| is, buy after advertising. Perishable 


goods are bought monthly. Bids are 
opened at the hospital and contracts 
made there, except that when the more 
important purchases are to be made 


| the contracts are awarded at the In- 


terior Department, This latter meth- 
od applies to construction work, as 


| was illustrated by the recent award 


of a contract for the construction of a 


wing to the hospital building at a cost 


of $185,000, on which the bids were 


| considered in the Department and the 


award made there. 
7 * 


THE regulations under which the 


hospital functions with respect to 
procurement, provide for the head of 
the hospital obtaining a departmental 
authorization to proceed with the pro- 


| posed expenditure, with the stipulation 


that every contract involving more 
than $500 must be sent to the Interior 


Department for approval before opera- 


tion under it commences. All bills are 


| paid through the Disbursing Office of 





the Interior Department. 

The last annual expenditure for pro- 
curement, aside from special allow- 
ances for the construction of new 
buildings and additions to the plant, 
was approximately $140,000, of which 
$87,000 was obtained through appro- 
priation, $20,000 to $25,000 from pay 
patients, and an allowance from the 
funds of the Howard University of 
$32,000 as repayment for heat sup- 
plied to a large part of the University 
from the central heating plant at the 
hospital. As far as it is practicable to 
do so, supplies are delivered at the 
hospital, except where the General 
Supply Committee contracts direct 
otherwise. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital—This is a 
Federal institution which is supported 
largely from appropriations made by 
Congress. It provides humane, scien- 
tific care, and curative treatment for 
the insane of the Army, Navy, and 
District of Columbia, and veterans of 
the World War, and likewise occupa- 
tional training for various patients in 
the hospital. It also conducts a train- 
ing school for nurses who are edu- 
cated in handling, caring for, and 
nursing the mentally sick. Approxi- 
mately 4.600 patients are treated daily 
in this hospital, while the employes 
number about 1,400. The scope of 
purchasing for this institution includes 
all the different classes of merchan- 
dise, equipment, etc., usually needed 
for the care of those placed in its 
charge, together with such construc- 
tion and repair work as generally ac- 
companies the administration of a 
plant the type and size of this one. 
Numbered among the  outstending 
items are food, medical supplies and 
equipment, fuel, household furniture, 
dairy cattle, forage, farm implements, 
etc. Meals are provided for the pa- 
tients and resident nurses; medical 


| care, not only for the mental disorders, 





but for other types of physical ail- 
ments as well is .given the inmates, 
but only emergency treatment for 
others. There is attached to this hos- 
pital a large farm with its dairy herd 
and other livestock, which must be 
provided for. Excluding the construc- 
tion work, which is done under con- 
tract, the annual expenditure for sup- 
plies amounts to approximately $1,- 
500,000. Practically all the purchas- 
ing is taken care of at the hospital. 
The contracts of the General Supply 
Committee must be adhered to in so far 
as they provide for the articles needed. 
When an article is required that is not 
on the General Supply Committee 
Schedule, it is advertised for just as 
is done by the other departmental 
units, since this institution is bound 
by the statutes requiring advertise- 
ment and the making of formal con- 
tracts, also by the exceptions to both 
laws that have been mentioned in this 
article. Before completing the pur- 
chase, however, the approval. of the 
Department must be obtained to the 
contracts. Bids for construction work 
to be done under contract, where the 
amount involved is large, are opened 
in and the contract approved by the 
Department. In addition to the other 
articles purchased, material is bought 
for the use of the inmates of the hos- 
pital who are being given occupational 
training. The inmates of this hospital 
spend annually several hundred thou- 
sand dollars from private funds, which 
procurement is supervised by thé hos- 
pital auttorities to a large extent. 
The uniforms of the nurses, orderlies, 
and doctors, as well as other employes, 
are furnished at their own expense, 
the Government contributing nothing 
to that enc A cafeteria is maintained 
at the institution for the benefit of the 
employes, which involves an cutlay of 
approximately $40,000 annually. This 
amount is offset by the receipts from 
the activity. 

“he foregoing is simply a general 
statement to give one an idea of what 
purchasing is done in the Interior 
Department and for what purpose the 
procurement is made, that is, what 
the. consuming agencies are. Each 
particular Branch of the Department 
is governed by administrative regula- 
tions which in effect constitute the 
rules under which the work is done. 
Those who may be interested in one 
or more of the activities can readily 
obtain such information as might be 
desired by contacting with the partic- 
ular bureau or establishment. 


|dium during that time. 
that time 13 such cultures grew readily 





| curable”. disease. 


Experiments are in progress at 
the Bureau of Standards to de- 
termine how long the color of 
wall-paper designs will retain 
its brilliancy. The apparatus 
shown above measures in 24- 
hour tests how much the design 
will fade in two years. 


Plague Germs Retain 


Their Full Virulence 


Over Lengthy Period’ 


National Institute of Health| 


Demonstrates Strength of 
Cultures After Six Years 
In Tubes 


The remarkable way in which germs 


can retain their strength over relatively 


long periods of time has been demon- 
strated in studies on plague bacteria 


carried on by the National Institute of 


Health, aceording to an oral statement 
Jan. 27 bygthe Publie Health Service. 

Plague germs like the ones which 
caused such widespread destruction 
throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages were found to be fully virulent 
after remaining for six and a half years 
in culture tubes stoppered with paraf- 
fined corks and allowed to remain in a 
cold room at approximately 10 degrees 
centigrade, it was stated. 


The following additional information 
was also furnished by the, Service: 


Bacteria have to be.transferred from 
t imter- 
germ, in|. 


one medium to another at frequ 
vals, depending upon the 
order for them to remain alive. Some, 
like the tuberculosis bacillus, have to be 
transferred as often as every month. 
Bacteria unless given the proper media 
in which to live and feed lose their power 
to grow when removed later to environ- 
ment which is usually 
growth. 

The Institute during their studies on 
plague tested a number of plague cul- 
tures for viability and virulence after 


these cultures were permitted to remain 
six and a half years in a cold room at 
about 10 degrees C. in culture tubes 
plugged with paraffined cork stoppers 


and not transferred to fresh culture me- 


when transferred to fresh medium; and 
one, 
tests, 


was found fully virulent when 


tested on rats and guinea pigs, these 
animals being as susceptible to plague 


as humans. 


Michigan Board Is Upheld 
In Medical Permit Case 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 27. 


The State Supreme Court has upheld 
the action of the State Board of Regis- 
tration in Medicine in revoking the li- 
cense of a physician to practice medi- 
In its decision, the court held that 
the board is legally constituted and that 
no court action was required before the 


cine. 


revocation of the license. 


Charges against the physician were 
brought to the board’s attention after he 
was alleged to have promised to cure 
| what other physicians said was an “in- 
The license was sus- 
pended and he appealed on the ground 
that he was not given a court trial and 
that the board personnel did not conform 
On the 
latter point be challenged the board be- 
cause the law specifies it should repre- 
sent all “schools” of medicine and two 
of these branches do not have the re- 


with statutory requirements. 


quired representation, 


Five justices supported the medical 
board in signing the controlling opinion, I 
but Justices Potter, Wiest and McDonald 
signed a dissenting opinion, in which 
they assailed the board for taking prop- 
erty “without due process of law” in 
violation of the Federal and State con- 


stitutions. 


Trade in Foreign Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
stringent. 


erally considered the worst since 1922. 


American countries. 


downward trend, 


tiations for 


| tance. 
improve. 





suitable for 


At the end of 


which was selected for virulence 


Continues at Low Levels 


I The effects of low prices for 
agricultural products are felt severely in 
New Zealand, and the outlook is gen- 


Dullness continues general in South 
In Brazil, there has 
been a seasonal upturn in a few lines 
but without basic economic improvement. 
Business in Uruguay showed a further 
¢ in which the decline 
in exchange was an important factor. 
In Central America and the West Indies, 
there are a few encouraging develop- 
ments, including the favorable effect in 
Cuba of the reported success of nego- 
stabilization of the world 
| raw sugar industry; in general, however, 
| there has been little change of impor- 
Mexican business has failed to 








and a roll of cotton bandage. 
these will be labeled “sterilized,” which 
means that they have been treated in a 


' 





Only seasonal improvement is notice- 


able in Canada, with some success re- 
ported in connection with special selling 


campaigns, 





in full text: 


List of Preparations 


My “Read-the-Label” subject today is| To Relieve Burns 


your family medicine cabinet; but first 
let me say, if your medicine cabinet is 


full of drugs which are left-over pre-j; 


scriptions from previous illnesses, and 
medicines the properties or effects of 
which you do not know, my advice is to 
clean it out. Such products may be 
deteriorated, ineffective, or even dan- 
gerous. 

There are a number of drug products 
and other first aid accessories which are 
valuable for home treatment. I propose 
to list some of these and to tell you 
how to read their labels. Practically all 
of the items in this list are United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary 
products and this means they are official 
preparations having a standard and non- 
secret composition, and obliged, under 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, be- 
cause of their official nature, to comply 
with the standards of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary. 


They may be purchased at your drug 


store without prescription. 


Need of Clean Cotton 


For Medical Uses 


Your medicine cabinet will contain a 
package of absorbent cotton U. S. 


The term “U. S. P.” on the label means 
that the product is a fine quality of cot- 
|ton, from which all oil or fat has been 
extracted so as to increase its absorbent 


qualities. Keep this well wrapped, to 
keep it free from dust and dirt. You 
want clean cotton for medical uses. You 
will have a package of gauze material 
Both of 


manner to free them completely of all 
bacteria, their spores, and living or- 


ganisms—so that when used they will 


not cause infection. A small roll of ad- 


hesive tape completes your materials for | 


dressings, but you may also have a small 
container of styptic cotton N. F. This 
is prepared according to the description 
in the National Formulary. It is cotton 
impregnated with iron chloride solution 
and is used as a first aid for styptic 
purposes; that is, to help stop bleeding. 

The next class of medicine-cabinet 
home-treatment accessories includes 


those used for antiseptic, sterilizing, and | 


disinfecting purposes. 
Tincture of iodine U. S. P. is a power- 


ful germicide and antiseptic for wounds. 


It is also used as a counterirritant for 
sprains and bruises. If your tincture 
of iodine is labeled “‘Tincture of Iodine, 
U. S. P.” or “Tincture of dodine,’”’ it 
will be an alccholic solution containing 
between 6% and 7% per cent of iodine 
and between 4% and 5% per cent of po- 
tassium iodide. 
stopped, otherwise the alcohol will grad- 
ually evaporate, leaving the solution too 
concentrated. Half-strength tincture of 
iodine is sometimes sold. Therefore, 
read the label. If the bottle you buy 
is the dilute tincture, the label will tell 
you so. 

Your medicine cabinet will probably 
contain a small bottle of boric acid U. 
S. P., which, in saturated water solu- 
tion, is used as an eyewash and for 
bathing infants. Next you will have a 
bottle of hydrogen peroxide solution U. 
S. P. The official U. S. P. preparation 
contains 3 per cent or more of hydrogen 
peroxide, and generally this product is 
prevented from undergoing rapid dete- 
rioration by the addition of acetanilid 
as a preservative. Read the label, and 
you will find a statement of the fact 
if the product contains acetanilid. This 
product is useful as a local germicide, 
if used full strength; and, diluted, as 
a mouth wash. 


Necessity for Powerful 


Germicide Stressed 


Your cabinet wili also contain a bottle 
of compound solution of cresol U. S. P. 
This is a powerful germicide used for 
disinfecting toilet bowls and sickroom 

ans; also for disinfecting instruments. 


his product not only must comply with | 
the standards laid down in the United} 
"States 


Pharmacopoeia, but also, 
shipped in interstate commerce, 
label must comply with the Federal In- 
secticide Act by declaring the name and 
percentage of active germicidal ingre- 
dients and the total amount of inert 
ingredients, or the percentage and names 
of the inert ingredients. 

Now, just a word about antiseptics in 
general. 

I have before me a bottle of red liquid. 
t must be a miraculous preparation, 
because it is advertised as a remedy for 


pyorrhea—tender, spongy, bleeding or 
receding gums—or for any unhealthy 
condition of the mouth or mouth cavi- 


ties. It says on the box that it will 
sweeten the breath. It says on the box 
that it is also good for tonsilitis—sore 
throat—inflamed mucous surfaces—na- 
sal catarrh—cuts, burns, etc. It also 
says on the box that it will preserve the 
teeth, 

You are supposed to use this liquid as 
a mouth wash—either full strength or 
diluted. 

Now, I ask you—is it reasonable, in 
view of all that medical authorities know 
about the difficulty of controlling bac- 
teria and 
means they take to control bacteria in 
their own hospitals, to suppose that a 
gargle or mouth wash held for a minute 
or two in the mouth will do all the 


wonderful things some manufacturers 
Just take this dis- 


claim they will do? 
ease known as pyorrhea, for example. 


Pyorrhea has been receiving a lot of 


newspaper and magazine publicity lately. 


Competent dental surgeons say that no 
mouth wash or tooth. paste is capable 
of curing the disease known as pyor- 
They 
But, if 
you suffer from a real disease you had 
better not trust to the curative power 
of any antiseptic, no matter how extrav-| book dealer. 


rhea. Antiseptics have their uses. 
can do certain useful things. 


agantly it is advertised. 


dy 


Keep the bottle tightly | 





if | : 
the| you accurately whether fever exists or 


in view of all the cavrefuk 


Milk of magnesia U. S. P. is another 
official preparation used as an antacid. 
It is mildly laxative. 

On the next shelf, you will have a 
bottle of syrup of ipecac U. S. P., which 
is an official preparation and used as an 
emetic and as a nauseating expectorant. 
Another emetic is brown mustard U. S. 
P. and this may also be used for mak- 
ing mustard plasters. U. S. P. brown 
mustard is slightly stronger than the 
ordinary ground mustard of the kitchen, 
but for many first aid purposes the 
kitchen product will serve just as well. 
Then comes a bottle of spirits of cam- 
phor U. S. P. The official product. con- 
tains 10 per cent camphor in alcohol. 

e The bottom shelf of the medicine cabi- 
net will have on it a bottle of ammonia 
water U. S. P. A cheaper preparation, 
which is usually satisfactory for external 
use, is household ammonia. This may 
be used for insect bites, and, with olive 
oil, as a stimulating liniment. Ammonia 
water U. S. P. contains 10 per cent 
ammonia and is required under the Fed- 
eral Caustic Poison Act to be labeled 
“Poison,” because the Caustic Poison 


P. Act, which is enforced by the Food and 


Drugs Administration, requires certain 
corrosive poisons to be labeled as poisons 
and preparations containing in excess 
of 5 per cent ammonia are considered 
corrosive poisons. Likewise, the Caustic 
Poison Act requires the label to-bear a 
statement of the antidote to be used in 
case of accidental poisoning by the prod- 
uct. This law applies only to products 
shipped in interstate commerce, there- 
fore locally bottled products may not be 
so labeled. Aromatic spirits of ammonia 
U. S. P., another official preparation, is 
useful as a first aid where a rapidly 
acting and efficient stimulant is needed. 

Then you will find in the medicine 
cabinet a small box of sulphur ointment 
U. S. P., still another official preparation, 
useful in itch. Next to this will be a 
can of zine stearate U. S. P., used for 
chafing. Then comes a small vial of oil 
of cloves U. S. P., used as a local appli- 
cation for temporary relief of pain in 
toothache and in a limited way as a loca] 
anaesthetic and antiseptic. And then 
there may be a jar of petrolatum, or 
petroleum jelly, useful in the treatment 
of scalds or burns. Or some ointment of 
rose water, useful for the same purpose. 
Rose water ointment is a very old prep- 
aration—it has been used for more than 
1,000 years. Galen, an ancient Roman. 
mentioned it way back in the days when 
we say the world was young. And it is 
still valuable for certain purposes. 


Methods of Labeling 
Products Described 


If any of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia of National Formulary products 
named actually differ from the quality 
or strength or composition laid down in 
these standard books, such products will 
be labeled “Not U.S. P.” or “Not N. F.” 
as the case may be, and the way they 
differ will be stated on the label. Occa- 
sionally some manufacturers will call 
substandard products by a coined fanci- 
ful name, this, in order to avoid saying 
on the label that they are “Not U. S. P.” 
or ‘Not N. F.” Your medicine cabinet, 
too, will contain your favorite tooth pow- 
der or paste, but no matter what the 
labels say, you should remember that 
tooth powders and pastes serve one func- 
tion and one only—and that is as cleasing 
agents, 

I have not included in this medicine 
cabinet any of the cathartics or laxa- 
tives, as I intend to discuss these prod- 
ucts in a separate talk. 

Now, we come to another important 
item in the medicine cabinet, the oral 
fever thermometer, a delicate, precise, 
scientifically constructed instrument for 
determining the body temperature. 

You will have a temperature thermom- 
eter in your medicine cabinet because, 
on the development of fever by any 
member of your family, you will wish 
to call a physician and the temperature 
thermometer, if properly used, will tell 
not. normal 


The commonly accepted 











temperature of human beings is 98.6! 


degrees Fahrenheit, but many persons 
have normal temperatures slightly un- 
der or above this figure. ; 
Thermometers used for determining 
body temperature are very delicate in- 


struments. and are very easy to get out! 


of order. Your fever thermometer should 
by all means be a high-grade one. It 
will be correctly constructed of the best 
materials and workmanship. It will be 
well marked with permanent gradua- 
tions. It will be carefully and accurately 
tested. It will not have a separating 
or retreating mercury column. The case 
will be convenient and will furnish full 
protection to the instrument. 


Three States Require 
Thermometer Standards 


The States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Michigan make certain re- 
quirements of thermometers sold in those 
There are no mandatory require- 
ments for thermometers in other States, 
therefore, you must rely on the integrity 
of the manufacturer of the instrument, 
or you may have it checked to determine 


States. 


its accuracy. 


I have mentioned the National Formu- 
lary and the United States Pharmaco- 
Now, I oc- 
casionally have requests to furnish my 
label readers with copies of these publi- 
I must say that the Federal 
not distribute these 
The 
books are published by agencies not oe 
you want a copy of either, ask your 
druggist for the address of the publish- 
ing agencies and for the prices of the 


poeia several times today. 


cations. 
Government does f 
books nor does it publish them. 


nected with the Government at all. 





books, or you can secure copies from any 
The current edition of the 


Pharmacopoeia is the tenth. 


The cur- 
Your medicine cabinet will probably! rent National Formulary is the fifth edi- 


of this people. It is thought that this 
is the caly Hatches villege that has been 
discovered. : 

At one time possessing the highest so- 
cial status of any tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Natchez Indians had a very .- 
complex type of society, Mr. Collins said. 
They were one of the few tribes of Ir@- 
dians possessing a caste system, th 
others being the Indians along the Northey 
west coast and those in Florida. Further 
information furnished by Mr. Collins fol- 
lows: 

In 1729 the Natchez Indians fell upon 
the French post and killed all the men 
and took the women and children cap- 
tives. 
returned and practically annihilated the 
tribe. l 
and identified with 


themselves the 


Chickasaws, Cherokees and Creeks, and... 


have long since lost their identity. The 
women and children who had _ been 
taken captives were taken back, appar- 
ently unharmed. 

Vivid accounts of the habits and prac- 
tices of these Indians were left by French 
explorers. The Natchez had an excep- 
tionally rigid caste system composed of 
four classes. The “suns” were the rul- 
ing class, and were followed in order by 
the “nobles,” and “honored” people and 
finally the lowest class of all, the 
“stinkards.” 

One method by which a “stinkard” 


could elevate himself above his class’’” 
was by offering as a sacrifice some mem- ~ 


ber of his family when a.“sun” died. 
Often a child would be strangled and ~ 
offered as the sacrifice. It is reported 
that at one time a dozen people were so 
oo when one of the ruling class 
ied. 

The discovery of this Natchez Indian 
village has particular significance among 
ethnologists. It definitely disproves the 
long-supposed theory that “‘White Ap- 
ple,” located 10 miles south of Natchez, 
was a village of these Indians. It isnow 
known that practically all of the Natchez 
villages, of which the one discovered was 
probably the most important, were lo- 
cated on or about St. Catherines Creek. ° 

The location of definite remains of 
Indian villages is much more difficult in 
eastern United States than in the West. 
The atmosphere, being damper is much 
less conducive to preservation. aot 
Indians in the East used wooden houtes ’ 
which have long since deteriorated, ~ 


Column 1.) 


tion. You may\consult copies at your 
druggists. 

Let me urge you to read labels, to 
read labels intelligently, and to be sure 
that you are given the product you wish 
to buy. Do you yield to the importuni- 
ties or the convenience of the trades peo- 
ple with whom you deal, or do you make 
intelligent selections for yourself? I 
am urging you, Mrs. Housewife, with all 
the seriousness that I can command, 
that it is to your advantage to employ 
the keenest discrimination in making 
your purchases, and to bring to bear 
the fullest information that you can get, 
if you are to become discriminating, 
careful, and economical buyers. You 
may easily become discriminating buyers 
if you will study my read-the-label 
broadcasts, and copies of all of my talks 
will be sent to you on request. 

Write to W. R. M. Wharton, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 201 
Varick Street, New York City. 


[Continued on Page 5, 
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The following year the French... 
What few Indians were left, fled’. 
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Prices of Farm 
Products Follow 
Uneven Course 


Department of Agriculture 
_Says Markets in Late 
January Compare Favor-| 


ably With Early Weeks 


Markets for agricultural products in 
late January compared favorably with 
conditions earlier in the month, but prices 
followed a mixed trend, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Jan. 27. 

Grain, cattle and hogs declined in price, 
but sheep and lambs were higher, the 
Department said. Feeds tended down- 
ward, and dairy products and eggs! 
showed a tendency to recover a little 
from their recent decline. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Prices of farm products have followed | 
a mixed trend since the middle of the} 
month but as a group the markets com- 
pared favorable in late January with 
conditions early in the month. Grain, 
cattle and hogs have been declining 
lately under poor demand for the dressed 
prodyct, but sheep and lambs continued 
price recovery. Food markets continue 
uneYen’ and unsettled with prevailing 
downward trend. Dairy products and 
oe show a tendency to recover a little 
from the severe decline during the first | 
half of January, but market conditions | 
are not satisfactory to holders of these 
lines. 

Price of field beans tended slightly up- 
ward toward the’end of January. Pota- 
toes have declined 5 to 10 cents per 100 
pounds during the month but the recent 
trend is fairly steady. Most of the fruits 
and vegetables were jnclined toward 
slightly lower levels during the month. 
Improvement of business conditions in 
a few directions tended to strengthen | 
general market sentiment on.farm prod- | 
ucts. 





Grain Market Lower 


While wheat prices in domestic mar- 
kets were maintained within narrow 
ranges during the third week of January, 
an easier tone developed, largely as a 
result of increased supplies, the slow- 
ness of milling demand, and the lack of 
an export outlet at prevailing price 
levels. The corn market weakened dur- 
ing the third week of January and prices 
declined rather sharply at most points, 
influenced by the reduced feeding de- 
mand attending unusually mild weather 
in the Central West and also by in- 
creased marketings at prices relatively 
high compared with other grains. The 
oat market also declined slightly but was | 
relatively more steady than the other | 
feed grains, Barley sold lower in line 
with corn, and an unusually low price 
prevailed in Canada. Rye declined along 
with the other feed grains. 

The market position of millfeeds con- | 
tinues unsettled. Wheat millfeeds, lin- 
seed and hominy sold a little lower since 
the middle of January and cottonseed 
meal, alfalfa meal and gluten feed sold 
slightly higher in a few markets. Price 
thanges in general were not great. De- 
mand for moderate offerings was light. 
Lower feed grain prices and unseason- 
ab mit open weather were additional 
weamening forces. There is still evidence 
of a good supplv of home-grown feeds 
and roughage. Trade reports indicate 
that certain southeastern ports are being 
sPplied with foreign feeds at low prices. 

Continued mild weather, low prices for 
feed grains, and poor credit conditions 
have had a depressing effect on the hay 
market practically everywhere and most 
price changes were slightly downward 
after the middle of January. 

Cotton Prices Steady 

The spot cotton market recorded no 
very sharp price changes in January. 
Demand, both domestic and foreign, con- 
tinued rather slow with volume of trans- 
actions comparatively small. Sales of 
spot. cotton reported by 10 representative 
markets for the third week of January 
were 67,395 bales compared with 52,910 
for the like’ week last season. Exports 
from Aug. 1 to Jan. 23 amounted to 
about 4,400,000 bales against 4,800,000 
for the same period the previous season. 

Sheep and lambs ‘have made very good 
recovery during the first three weeks of | 
the new year, gains amounting to from | 
50 cents to $1,50 on various kinds and | 
grades. They advanced further the third | 
week in January in the face of an in- 
crease of about 19,000 in receipts at 11 
important market centers. Prices re- 
corded the highest levels of the Winter | 
season. The supgly of veal calves was 
reduced and prices also advanced, | 
_ Cattle markets felt the effect of unsat- 
isfactory demand for dressed beef. Fat 
cows sold lower, Chicago basis, during 
the third week of January than at any 
time in 1930, and the market on ail| 
classes and grades other than vealers, 
was sluggish and below recent levels 
with declines of 50 cents to $1. Com- 
paratively few fed steers sold at Chicago 
abou $12, although extreme top on long 
yearYings was $13.50. 

Wool Drops in London 

The recent top.on market hogs at Chi- | 
n° was $8.25, paid for choice light | 

eights, but the bulk of sales were | 
$8 to $8.15. Price declines were slight 
and the tone of the market was consid- 
ered fairly satisfactory with compara- 
tively active demand following a time of 
heavy supplies, 

A feature in the wool market during 
the third week of January was a sharp 
decline in price at the opening of the 
sales in London. While the decline was 
somewhat more marked than was ex- 
pected by dealers in this country, it had 

ittle apparent effect upon demand or 
prem in eastern wool markets. The 
usiness on some lines of western grade 


wools was fairly brisk with i 
the price level, meena i 


Since the first of 
markets have shown considerable im- 
provement. Receipts at four leading 
centers during January have been about 
ee. 


Ruins of Indian Village 
Traced to Natchez Tribe 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
whereas the stone homes of the Pueblo 
Indians in the Southwest give definite 
and readily available: evidence of pre- 
historic people. 

Another factor making eastern ar- 
chaeology more difficult than western is 
the fact that the East was settled much 
before the West, and the lands have 
been under the influence of the white 
people for much longer periods. For in- 
stance, the Natchez Indian village re- 
cently discovered has been farmed and 
plowed over for nearly 200 years. 

associated with Mr. Collins in his re- 
cerit explorations and discoveries in Mis- 
sissippi were M. B, Chambers and J. A. 
yi who are associated with the Mis- 


the year poultry 


Sippi Department of Archives and 
istory. 





| yearling heifers kept for milk cows also 
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Value of Livestock Declines 
While Number Is About Same 


Number of Horses, Mules and Hogs Decrease, But Cattle 
And Sheep Increase During Last Year, Department 
Of Agriculture Estimates 


The value of livestock on farms at the 
first of the year’ decreased from last 
year but the number of animals were 
practically the same, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. {A summary 
of the Department’s statement was pub- 
lished in the issue of Jan. 27.) 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The number of hogs, horses and mules 
on farms decreased during 1930 and the 
number of cattle and sheep increased, 
according to the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing the number 
of each species on farms Jan. 1, 1931, 
and revised figures for Jan. 1, 1930 and 
1929. The number of milk cows and 


increased but there was a decrease in 
heifer calves being saved for milk cows. 

When the numbers of all livestock are 
combined into ‘units which allow for dif- 
ferences in size and feed requirements 
among the several species the total num- 
ber of animal units on Jan. 1, 1931, was 
practically the same as on Jan. 1, 1930, | 
and but little different-from the numbers 
on Jan. 1, 1929 and 1928. 


Value of Each 
Species Shows Decline | 

The total value of each of the species | 
of livestock declined sharply during 1930 | 
due to the drop in value per head. The} 
total value of all livestock on Jan. 1, | 
1931, was $4,366,000,000 compared with | 
$5,888,000,000 Jan. 1, 1930. The total} 
value on Jan. 1, 1931, was the lowest | 
since Jan. 1, 1912. | 

Horses: The number of horses on} 
farms continued to decline in 1930 at 
about the same rate as in recent years. 
The number on Jan. 1, 1931, was 12,- | 





head on Jan. 1, 1930, and 21,555,000 head 
Jan. 1, 1918, the high .point in horse 
numbers. The value per head of horses 
on Jan. 1, 1931, this year was $61.36 


total value was $785,624,000 this year | 
compared with $944,709,000 last year. 

Mules: The decrease in mule numbers 
in 1930 was the largest since numbers 
began to decline about five years ago. 
The numbers on Jan. 1, 1931, were 5,- 
131,000 and on Jan. 1, 1930, 5,279,000 
head, values per head were $68.60 this 
year and $82.97 last year and total values 
were $351,994,000 this year and $438,- 
019,000 last year. 


Cattle: Cattle numbers on farms in- 
creased again in 1930. The number of 
all cattle on Jan. 1, 1931, was 58,955,000 
head, on Jan. 1, 1930, it was 57,978,000 
head and on Jan. 1, 1928, the recent low 
number, it was 55,676,000 head. The 
value per head Jan. 1 this year was 
$39.71 compared with $57.30 Jan. 1, 1930. 
The value per head this year was the 


1,000,000 pounds less than for the same 
period a year earlier. Holdings of 


dressed poultry in storage Jan. 1 were 
less by about 30,000,000 pounds than 
on the same date a year ago, and about 
24,000,000 pounds below the five-year 
average. These facts offer a more cheer- 
ful outlook on the poultry markets for 
the year. Dealers are not pushing sales 
very aggressively. Demand for poultry 
continues good and prices remain firm, 
with gains of about 1 cent after the 
middle of the month and of 2 to 3 cents 
during the first three weeks of January. 

Supplies of fresh eggs in the principal 
middle-western and eastern markets have 
been arriving in liberal quantities re- 
Many leading chain stores have 
already gone on a fresh-egg basis en- 
tirely. This development has tended to 
help the price of fresh eggs and made 
it possible for receivers to sell without 
loss in values. Dealers in storage eggs 
are talking about probable price levels 
for storage buying this spring. They 
predict a low start, with gradual ad- 
vances afterward. 

Butter Trade More Confident 

There were some signs of increasing 
confidence in the late January butter 
Although some regarded the 
small price gains as only temporary, 
buyers seem more inclined to buy for 
future needs while holders were less 
anxious to sell. Production continued 
at a steady rate. It is generally felt that 
the dairymen will continue to feed lib- 
erally in spite of the low price of but- 
terfat as the income from cream sold 
gives ready cash for current expenses. 
Indications are that considerable stored 
butter will be carried over into the new 
producing season. 

January in the cheese market was a 
month of comparatively active and profit- 
able trading in producing sections. The 
continued light seasonal increase in pro- 
duction, the heavy current demand, and 
the comparatively satisfactory out-of- 
storage movement all made for a con- 
tinued stronger sentiment after the mid- 
dle of the month. 

Larger shipments and slightly lower 
prices continued to feature the potato 
market through January. From 5 to 10 
cents: per 100 pounds measures the ex- 
tent of most declines. The general range 
of sales in producing sections west to 
east was from 90 cents per 100 pounds 
in the far west to around $1.50 in New 
York producing sections. City markets 
have been quoting $1.50 to $2. 

Cabbage prices at country shipping 
points lost about $2 a ton on bulk stock 
during the first three weeks of January. 
Onions declined 10 cents per 100 pounds 
during that time because of the heavy 
supplies available in producing sections 
and rather slow consuming markets, but 
western onions of the Spanish type 
were an exception and showed gains of 
5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds. Carrot re- 
ceipts of miscellaneous vegetables, show 
the usual increase since the beginning 
of the year and price trend lower. 

Some varieties of apples sagged off 
a little in price during the first three 
weeks of January hut most lines have 
held values fairly well. Stocks in cold 
storage, especially western boxed ap- 
ples, are rather heavy for the time of 
year, but export trade has continued ac- 
tive and the market position seems fairly 
good, 


Child Welfare Study 

A specialized agency for work with un- 
married mothers, better care for colored 
children, and the removal of cases of 
dependent children from juvenile courts 
except where questions of custody are 
involved, are three of the recommenda- 
tions set forth after a study of child 
welfare recently completed by the Pitts- 
burgh Federation of Social Agencies in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Welfare. (Department of 
abor.) 
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lowest since 1926. The total valuation 
of all cattfe Jan. 1 this year was $2,- 
340,921,000 and on Jan. 1, 1930, it was 
$3,321,992,000.° 


Number of Milk 
Cows Gain Materially 


The numbers of milk cows (cows and 
heifers 2 years old and over kept for 


| milk) and yearling heifers kept for milk 


cows are included in the all-cattle fig- 
ures. The number of milk cows increased 


cows on Jan. 1, 1931, was 22,975,000 
head and on Jan. 1, 1930, was 22,443,- 
000 head. The value per head of milk 
cows this year at $57.57 was much be- 
low that of a year ago, when it was 
$83.43. The number of yearling heifers 
kept for milk cows was 4,688,000 this 
year and 4,675,000 last. 

Hogs: Hog numbers were smaller on 
Jan. 1, 1931,-than a year earlier. The 
number this year was 52,323,000 head, 
and last year it was 53,238,000 head. 
The number in the north-central States, 
however, was larger on Jan. 1, 1931, 
than on-Jan. 1, 1930. The number this 
year was#40,147,000 head, while last 
year it was 40,078,000 head. The value 
per head Jan. 1 this year was $11.66, 
compared with $13.76 Jan. 1, 1930. The 
total value this year was $610,200,000, 
and last year was $732,560,000. 

Sheep: Sheep numbers increased again 
in 1930, this being the ninth successive 
year in which numbers have increased. 
The number Jan. 1 this year was 51,- 
911,000 head, compared with 50,503,000 
head on Jan. 1, 1930. The value per 
head on Jan. 1 this year was $5.35, and 


for milk cows. 


just issued 
| of Jan. 1, 


materially in 1930, but there was little 
increase in the number of heifers kept 
The number of milk 


last year it was $8.92. The total value 
this year was $277,708,000, while last 
year it was $450,684,000. 


Livestock Report, Jan. 1, 1931 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture has 


the following report of numbers and values of livestock on farms as 
1931, with revisions for 1930 and 1929, from the latest information 


available including data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and 


cooperating State agencies. 


Per cent of previous year, A; thousand head, B; farm value per head, C; total 


farm value, thousand dollars, D: 


Jan. 1, 1929 
A B 


Horses and colts 
Mules and mule colts 


| Cattle and calves ........-cessccees 101.3 


*Sheep and lambs . 
Swine, including pigs 
+,:Cows and heifers 


7,$Heifers 


Jan. 1, 1929 
Cc {D 


Horses and colts 
Mules and mule colts 
Cattle and calves 
*Sheep and lambs . 
vine, including pigs 
“Cows and heifers 


| +, SHeifers 


and Calves.” 
for milk cows. 
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Jan. 1, 1930 
A B 
13,364 
5,279 
57,978 
50,503 
53,238 
22,443 
4,675 


Jan, 1, 1931 
A B 


96.2 
98.0 
102.8 
105.9 
92.7 
102.7 
105.9 


12,803 

5,131 
58,955 
51,911 
52,323 
22,975 

4,688 


13,897 

5,389 
56,389 
47,704 
57,410 
21,849 

4,416 


95.8 
97.2 
101.7 
102.8 
98.3 
102.4 
100.3 


Jan. 1, 1930 

Cc {D 
$70.69 944,709 
82.97 438,019 
57.30. 3,321,992 
8,92 450,684 
13.76 732,560 
83.43 1,872,358 
+... 5,887,964 


Jan. 1, 1931 

Cc iD 
$61.36 785,624 
68.60 351,994 
39.71 2,340,921 
5.35 277,708 
11.66 610,200 
57.57 1,322,666 
4,366,447 


974,290 
443,652 
3,332,141 
506,610 
749,373 
1,847,767 
6,006,066 


| 803,000 head compared to 13,364,000 | “Including sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. {Included in “Cattle 
tTwo years old and over, kept for milk. 
\|\Total value is sum of values by age groups. 


§One to two years old, kept 


The number of livestock not on farms, i. e., in cities and villages, is not estimated 
yearly, but in 1920 was reported by the Census as: Horses, 1,705,611; mules, 378,250; 
compared with $70.69 last year, and the | all cattle, 2,111,527; sheep, 450,042; swine, 2,638,389. 
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Of Research for Farm Markets; Amount in Suit 


Agricultural Economists, Extension Workers and Com- 
modity Specialists Hold Conference on Fact-find- 
ing of Foreign and Domestic Conditions 


More ‘than 50 agricultural economists, 
extension workers and commodity spe- 
cialists from all parts of the United 
States are meeting in Washington, D. 
C., to study the outlook for American 
agriculture. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies will issue, on Feb. 2, when 
the conJerence closes, a report on the na- 
tional outlook for more than 40 farm 
crops and classes of -livestock, accord- 
ing to a statement, issued by the De- 
partmert of Agriculture, Jan. 27, which 
follows in full text: 


The fundamental objective of this con- 
ference is to assemble and interpret the 
facts of the domestic and foreign condi- 
tions that affect the markets for Amer- 
ican agricultural products, and to place 
this information 9 farmers to en- 
able them to organize their farm busi- 
ness in view of changing economic con- 
ditions. Toward this end both the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the State agricultural colleges and 
extension services have in recent years 
greatly expanded their economic re- 
search. 


Statistical Agencies 


Established for Farmers 


Ten years ago marketing research by 
Federal and State agricultural agencies 
consisted chiefly in studies of ways of 
improving the physical processes and 
lowering costs of marketing, and eco- 
nomic research to adjust production to 
demand was practically unknown. The 
leaders in this field then urged that 
farmers should have more information 
relating to future demand upon which 
to plan production. The first step was 
to establish Federal and State agencies 
which would gather the facts and study 
the many economic factors that influ- 
ence production and demand for farm 
products. 

Statistics relating to these economic 
factors were scanty, and it became neces- 
sary to devote years of research to build- 
ing up this basic material. Crop and 





| 


livestock figures had to be revised— 
running back many years; series of prices 
of farm commodities had to be con- 
structed; a hundred lines of statistical 
research had to be incorporated before 


Is Dismissed 


Writ of Certiorari Granted 
In New Orleans ‘Jitney’ 
Suit Dismissed by Su- 
preme Court 


the research economists could learn the |" 


interrelationship of factors that shape 
our national agriculture. 


The Federal Bureau of Agricultural | 


Economics eight years ago began to is- 


sue annually a national outlook report ! 


for agriculture in which an attempt was 
made to enumerate the factors that 
should be considered by farmers in 
planning their production programs. 
This work attracted world-wide atten- 
tion as an effort to provide a guide for 
production. 


The prominent piace of agricultural 
economics in present-day agricultural 


education is shown bv the dissemination ! 


of outlook material last year by the Fed- 
eral Bureau and by State agricultural 
colleges and extension services. Follow- 
ing the issuance of the national outlook, 
40 States prepared State or regional out- 
look reports. 
periodic outlook or agricultural situation 
bulletins last year, and the: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics held five regional 
outlook meetings. The total distribution 
of these publications exceeded 1,000,000 
copies, and approximately 250,000 copies 
of the national outlook report were sent 
out. . 


The States last year held more than 
4,000 outlook meetings with a total at- 
tendance of farmers and other agricul- 
tural interests probably exceeding 200,- 
000 persons. There were more than 540 
State outlook meetings heid for the pur- 
pose of training county and community 
leaders in the dissemination of outlock 
material and the results of economic re- 
search, with a total attendance exceed- 
ing 16,000 persons. 

Practically every State in the Union is 
represented at the national outlook con- 
ference this year. These States will is- 


Twenty-one States issued | 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Jan. 26, dismissed without 
opinion the writ of certiorari previously 
granted in the case of Adam v. New York 
Trust Co. et al., No. 71, involving a ques- 
tion of the jurisdictional amount neces- 
sary to permit the filing of suits in the 
Federal district courts. 

The writ of certiorari was dismissed 
after arguments in the cause had been 
heard by the court. Charles Rosen, coun- 


| sel for the trust company. was questioned 


upon the argument as to whether the 
case had not become moot, the suit hav- 
ing been brought to restrain approxi- 
mately 1,400 “jitney” operators in New 
Orleans from operation of a semitaxi 
service, begun when the traction lines 
there were faced with labor trouble and 
car operators were out on strike. The 
strike, it was pointed out, has been ter- 
minated. 

The injunction was granted and 
Michael Adam, one of the jitney owners, 
appealed on the ground that there was 
not a sufficient jurisdictional amount 
stated in the bill for injunction. There, 
it was charged, Mr. Rosen said, that the 
company suffered a loss of $5 a day for 
each jitney. Over a period of time, he 
contended, this would aggregate some- 
what ift excess of the requisite $3,000 for 
each of the defendants in the suit. 

No counsel appeared in court for Mr. 
— and no brief was filed in his be- 
half. 


sue State or regional outlook reports fol- 
lowing the national conference, and will 
hold meetings with farmers transmitting 
to them the results of research upon 
which they may shape their 1931 pro- 
duction plans. 


“1 Hope Your Example Will Compe! 
The Adoption Of Sanitary Methods” 
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DR. THOS. J. McLAUGHLIN 


Chairman State Board of Health, State of Rhode Island 
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In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 
above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 


©1931 American Cigar Co. 
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--- one of 56 health officials 
from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 


against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


McLaughlin’s letter. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


Dr. McLaughlin writes: “Permit 


me to commend you for your crusade 


against the old-fashioned method of cigar 


making which involved the use of ‘spit’.” 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremo~=a really wonderful 
smoke = mild = mellow — nut- 


sweet! Every leaf entering the 


clean, sunny Cremo factories is. 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Certified 


emo 


+++ THE Goop §¢ CIGAR 
THAT AMERICA NEEDED 





ye 
Of Compensation 
To War Veterans 


Need Is Immediate, Head of 
Service Association Says; 
Settlement Would Take 
Year, Gen. Hines Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
require the Treasury to raise $1,697,- 


750,000; would make available for vet-; 


erans $1,404,750,000, and would cost a 
total of $1,711,500,000. 
Increase in Loans ; 

With regard to the consideration of 
outstanding loans advanced against the 
certificates, General Hines introduced 
figures to show that loans have steadily 
increased since the establishment of the 
system in 1925. No loans were avail- 
able, he explained, until two years after 
the establishment of the system in April, 
1927. 

Loans advanced from the Government 
converted life insurance fund, from which 
all loans on the certificates are made 
with the exception of loans advanced by 
banks and defaulted by the veterans, 
show the following rate of increase: 

Loans advanced in 1927, $38,047,854; 
in 1928, $53,234,418, an increase of 32 


r cent over the previous year; in 1929, | 
$67,920,836, an increase of 40 per cent} 
over the previous year; in 1930, $90,- | 


309,606, an increase of 35 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Loans from the adjusted service cer- 
tificate sinking fund, made only in the 
case of loans by banks defaulted by the 
veteran, show a decrease, as follows: 

Loans advanced in 1927, $18,899,500; 
in 1928, $8,037,524, a decrease of 58 per 
cent over the previous year; in 1929, $5,- 
519,003, a decrease of 46 per cent over 
the previous year. 

General Hines further testified that he 
considered the immediate payment of face 
value the “quickest way” to make an ad- 
justment, if an adjustment is desired by 
Congress. 
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inthe GONGRESS oF the 


UNITED 


T 27. Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, asked unanimous con- 
sent for immediate consideration of the 
War Department appropriation bill. 

Upon objection by Daintor Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, Senator Reed 
placed his request in the form of a 
motion. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asked action on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill carrying an 
amendment for $25,000,000 for relief. 
(Detailed discussion page 3.), 

At the request of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, the resolution for 
quo warranto proceedings against three 
members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission was referred to the Committee 
on Audit and Control for consideration 
of the $2,500 appropriation for coun- 
sel therein provided. 

Debate proceeded on the motion of 
Senator Reed to consider the Army ap- 
propriation bill and the motion was 
agreed to without a record vote. 





the gequest of Representative Haw- 
ley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, the minority leader, Represent- 
ative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
secured consent that the Committee, 
now engaged in hearings, may sit dur- 
ing sessions of the House. 

The House than resolved itself into 
Comittee of the Whole to resume con- 
sideration of the independent offices 
appropriation bill (H. R. 16415). (Dis- 
cussion is printed on page 3.) 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., urged the enactment of 





Attitude of Veterans 

Mr. Wolman, in stating the position 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
organization he represented, declared 
that for the past several years it has 
been apparent that the average World 
War veteran is in urgent need of definite 
financial relief. He stated, in response 
to queries, that the average veteran is 
in much greater need than the average 
nonservice man of the same age. 

Regarding the suggestion that if such 
legislation as contemplated is passed, 
that by 1945 when the certificates would ; 
have come due “veterans will be back 
for more help from Congress,” Mr. Wol- 
man said that the “attitude of the av- 
erage service man is that by 1945 he will | 
either be on his feet financially or in| 
the old soldiers’ home.” | 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 
however, interposed the remark that it | 
is useless to discuss what might happen 
by 1945, since it is generally contem- 
plated that before’ that time the Con- 
gress will make further provision for 
the World War veteran by pension legis- | 
lation. 

Endowment Plan Opposed 

Mr. Wolman’s statement to the Com- 
mittee follows in full text: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States is emphatically in favor | 
of immediate cash payment of World 
War adjusted compensation certificates 
and will do everything within its power 
to secure passage of legislation along 
this line before the present session of 
Congress comes to a close. 

Back in 1923, our organization was| 
definitely opposed to the endowment pol- | 
icy plan for adjusting the income os 
ceived by the World War veteran while | 
in the service with the income that was 
received by civilians who were employed | 
by the Government during the war and | 
were in no way called upon to risk their 
life and health in actual service. 

Despite our protests, however, Con- 
gress in 1925 adopted legislation creating 
the adjusted compensation certificate, a 
promise to pay which does not mature 
until 1945. These certificates have been 
distributed to 3,680,704 World War Vet- 
erans. Of this number more than 2,- 
294,161 veterans have found it necessary | 
to secure loans on these certificates since | 
they were first issued on Jan. 1, 1925, a| 
significant fact which gives proof of the 
serious need that these men are suffering. | 


Need Declared Apparent 


For the last several years it has been 
very apparent that the average World 
War veteran is in serious need of defi- 
nite financial relief. The problem of re- 
habilitation has by no means been solved 
with existing legislation and the dis- 
abled veteran especially has found the 
struggle to care for himself and his de- 
pendents extremely difficult. 

When Congress created the adjusted 
compensation certificate, it acknowledged 
a just debt to the World War veteran 
and one that should receive equal con- 
sideration with other World War debts 
by the Government. For this reason our 
national convention in 1929. in session 
at St. Paul, Minn., memorialized Con- 
gress to consider tmmediate cash pay- 
ment of these certificates. This same rec- 
ommendation was reiterated by the 19390 
national encampment held at Baltimore 
in September. 

Since our 1930 convention, this country 
has been in the grip of a devastating 
economic depression and among those 
who are suffering the most are the 3,- 
500,000 World War veterans who are 
holding promissory notes from the Gov- 
ernment that are not payable until 1945. 

Immediate Payment Urged 

We believe that immediate cash pay- 
ment of these certificates will not only 
be a distinct aid to the welfare of the 
disabled and needy ex-service men but 
also act as a marvelous stimulant to ex- 
isting economic conditions. The distri- 
bution of this money will have its effect 
in virtually every community through- 
out the Nation and will create immedia- 
ately a purchasing power that is sorely 
needed. 

Immediate cash payment of these cer- 
tificates at the present time would in no 
way create a new or additional debt. The 
Government would simply transfer an ob- 
ligation, already assumed, from the 
shoulders of the veterans who can not 
carry the burden into the strong boxes of 
bond holders who would welcome the 
purchase of Government bonds issued in 
substitution of veterans’ certificates. 

The money to redeem these certificates 
can be secured by the Government at 2 
per cent or less, thus saving one-half 
the interest these certificates now bear. 
Additional millions will be saved an- 
nually through immediate payment of 
these certificates by the elimination of 
administrative expenses attendant upon 
keeping the records of these certificates 
from now until 1934 when they mature. 


Since these certificates were created in| 


1925, the Government has set aside an- 
mally the sum of annreximately $112.- 


| Jan, 26. 


legislation which would create in the 
Federal Farm Board a rate adjustment 
commission for the purpose of correct- 
ing the “discrimination against agri- 
culture freight rates as against freight 
rates for industry.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, offered an amendment 
to the bill under consideration provid- 
ing that none of the money appropri- 
ated to the Federal Power Commission 
be used in the payment of salaries of 
any Commissioner whose confirmation 
has not been approved or against 
whom ouster proceedings has been au- 
thorized. The amendment was re- 
jected, 37 to 102. (Discussion of this 
amendment will be found on page 3.) 

A Committee amendment providing 
that $150,000 of the appropriation for 
the Federal Trade Commission be used 
specifically for the investigation of 
chain stores was offered by Represent- 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 27. At + 


STATES 


Proceedings of January 27, 1931 
o The Senate o 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. + The Senate then began consideration 


of the bill, taking up first Committee 
amendments. (Detailed discussion 
page 3.) 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
submitted an amendment for $10,000,- 
000 for construction of transmission 
lines at the Muscle Shoals power pro- 
ject, which, aftér debate, was ruled 
out of order. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, submitted a resolution for secur- 
ing of additional information from the 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement. (Detailed discussion 
page 1.) 

Senator Black submitted an amend- 
ment providing for preference to mu- 
nicipalities, counties and the State in 
distribution of power from Muscle 
Shoals. Upon objection being made, 
he moved to suspend the rules of the 
Senate to permit consideration of the 
amendment, 

On the motion of Senator Reed the 
Senate recessed at 5:38 p. m. until 
noon, Jan. 28, 


© The House of Representatives 


ative Summers (Rep.), of Walla Walla, 
Wash., chairman of the subcommittee. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, said this investigation 
had been begun four years ago, and 
that a year ago the Commission said 
that the report would be completed by 
June, 1931. Now, he says, they say it 
will not be ready until June, 1932. 

Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va., minority member of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill, said 
the Commission had not made more 
rapid progress because a number of 
other requests have kept coming to the 
Commission to investigate other mat- 
ters, and when they take on these ad- 
ditional requests it impedes progress 
on the chain store investigation. The 
amendment was then adopted by a viva 
voce vote. 

Representative Warren (Dem.), of 
Washington, N. C., offered an amend- 
ment, which was defeated, that would 
have prohibited any part of the ap- 
propriation for the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Celebration from be- 
ing used to pay the salary of an asso- 
ciate director. The amendment was 
defeated 43 to 105. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., spoke on World War 
Veterans. The Committee of the 
Whole arose and the House passed the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
and adjourned at 5:35 p. m., until 
noon, Jan, 28. 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS _ | 


} 
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New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Agriculture { 
Changes in Status: | 

S. 4856. To sell Morton Nursery site, in| 
Nebr. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931, Passed S. | 

S. 5439. To excuse certain persons from 
residence upon homestead lands during 1929 
and 1930 in drought-stricken areas. Reptd. 
to S. Jan, 21, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. | 

S. 5441. To assist in organization of agri- 
cultural credit corporations. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
26, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. J. Res. 210. To distribute 40,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat for relief. Reptd. to 
8. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. Res. 407. Investigation of retail prices 
of meat and meat food products. Reptd. Jan. 
26, 1931. | 

H. R. 9599. Agriculture Dept., program for 
eradication of predatory animals. Reptd. to 
| H. Jan. 27, 1931. 
H. J. Res. 200. To accept donation of land, 
jete., for pecan experimert station, near 
| Shreveport, La. Reptd. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
|} Apr. 7, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 
| Passed S. Jan. 26, 

Aliens: Immigration 
Changes in Status: | 
| a J. Res. 473. Further restricting for, 
| two yrs. immigration into U. S. 
H. Jan, 27, 1931. _* 
Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 16415. Independent offices. Reptd. to | 
H, Jan, 21, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 27. 
meeumandnaibinicadedbmenesi ia 0 
000,000 toward retirement of this debt | 
in 1945. As a result, over $700,000,000 | 
is already available for the payment of | 
these certificates. 

; Beneiit to Treasury 
; Short-term ‘Yreasury certificates bear- 
ing 1% and 11/7 per cent have recently 
been accorded a ready sale. Treasury | 
|experts have been quoted in Congress | 
| with the statement that a bond issue | 
| bearing not higher than an average of 
v2 per cent, maturing in 1945, could 
be sold perhaps in two or three flota- 
tions, but in ample volume to pay in full 
with compound interest all the adjusted | 
service certificates that would be surren- | 
dered under the holders’ option. As a 
result the United States Treasury would | 
be benefited instead of harmed. 

The payment of these certificates 
would rid the Treasury of an obligatio 
| bearing 4 per cent interest compounded, 
|taking in exchange an obligation bear- 
ing only 3% per cent not compounded. 
| Moreover, the Government will be re- 
| lieved of the liability of paying this cer- 
| tificate in full upon the death of the 
| veteran before maturity, 
| It has been estimated that $2,000,000,- 
|000 would pay off all certificates that 
| would probably be surrendered for pay- 
ment. 

The difference of 1% per cent interest 
;on an issue of bonds of that magnitude 
is $10,000,000 per year. As an ordinary 
refunding proposition, the United States 


| 


Treasury would be distinctly benefited. | 


The recommendations of the Veterans 
|of Foreign Wars in favor of immediate 
cash payment or adjusted compensation 
certificates have been included in our 
| legislative program for the past several 
| years and have just recently been placed 
| before President Hoover as an important 
| plank in our legislative program for the 
|coming year. As a major veteran or- 
| ganization, the Veterans of Foreign 
| Wars of the United States has taken 

in this movement which has 


e 
». 


Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 





|the lead 
|become nation-wide in its increasing 
sentiment and one of the most important 


questions facing the present session of 
Coanerecs, 


| 


| 
| 
Banks: Money 
Changes in Status: 

Ss. Res. 305. Opposing action by State | 
Dept. with respect to flotation of foreign | 


jinvestment loans in U. S. and its assump- 


tion of certain authority over Fedl. Reserve | 
Bd. and banks. Reptd. to S. Jan. 27, 1931. 


; Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 


: S. 5879. Steiwer. Columbia River near Ar- 
tington, Oreg.; Commerce, 
Changes in Status: 


Ss. 1769. Great Lakes Bridge Comm. Reptd. | 
to S. Jly. 2, 1930. Recomtd. Jan. 26. 
/. 4944, * tee time, Potomac River 
at Dahlgren, Va. eptd. to S. . 23, 19% 
Passed S. Jan. 26. , oh ti 

S. 5114. Staunton River at B < 

1 g rookneal 

route No. 18 and at Clover, route No. 12, Va_| 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

- 5255. To extend the time; Chesapeake 
— Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 
Ss. 5319. French Broad River on proposed | 
Morristown-Newport Road, Tenn. Reptd. to 
Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. | 

S. 5360. To extend time; Missouri River 
at Randolph, Mo. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed 
S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

S. 5392. To extend time. Pi 

. ; geon R. at 

Duluth Minn. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed 
S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

S. 5473. To extend time; M 


. issouri River at 
rownsville, Nebr. Reptd. | 


to S. Jan. 5. 


_S. 5519. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. to operate bridge across Tenn. River near 
Danville, Tenn. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 1931 
Passed §. Jan. 26. 

H. R. 5661. Wabash River, Fleshers Ferry 
Ind. Reptd. to H. Dec. 16,'1929. Passed Ht’ 
Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931 Passed 
S. Jan. 26. , 

H. R. 11779. Pecatonica River, Rockford, | 
Ill. Reptd. from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, May 2, 1920. Passed H. May 20 Reptd 
to S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

H. R. 13532. To extend time, Rio Grande | 
at San Benito, Tex. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20, | 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to § Jan. 
23. Passe . 26, ee 

H. 33, To extend time, Rio Grande | 
» ayeee ey. ae: Reptd. to H. Dec. 20, | 

assec - Jan, 19, 1931. 3 
23. Passed S. Vin we Prt, % aun. 

H. R. 14679, Santa 
Point, Fla. Reptd. to H. 
H. Jan. 19, 1931, 


Rosa Sound, Grassy 
x me 8, 1931. Passed 
assed S. Jan. 26. 
H. R. 14681. Railroad bridge: | 
; . Ra ge; Kank 
River. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed Wl Ton 
19, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. . | 
Claims 
Changes in Status: 
S. 5649. For relief of State of Al 
officers of Ala. National Guard. Seen. ts 
8. Jan. 21, ssi Passed S. Jan. 26, 
istrict of Columbia 
Changes in Status: Me | 
S. 5297. Pipe lines for petroleum and | 


peeesioun products. Reptd. to S. Jan. 26, | 


Executive Departm 
Phatiges in Status: . a | 
S. Res. 415. Requesting Distr, Atty. to in- 
stitute quo warranto proceedings” against 
Geo. Otis Smith Marcel Garsaud, and | 
Claude L, Prepe | Reptd. to S. Jan. 27. 

xnositions: Fai 
agnyes in Status: — 

» 5625. Participation of U S. in Chi 
World's Fair Centennial Celebra fe ont, 
to S. Jan. 17, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 
Flood Control: Relief 
Cores in Status: 
S. 4193. For relief of State f Fl 
damage to and destruction of yO ng fer 
bridges by floods in 1928 and 1929. Passed | 
. Je, 5. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, 1931. 

} H. R. 233. To approve action of War Dept. 
in rendering relief to sufferers of Miss, 
River flood in 1927. Passed H. Je. 11, 1930, | 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931, Passed 8. Jan. 26. | 


H. R. 11230. Examination of Yellow Creek | 
tribeterics of Cumber s+ R. fees "| 


t) 


| Gen. John A. Rawlins. Reptd. to S. Jan. 15, 
| 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 


| Passed S. Jan. 26. 


| Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 


| Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 


| Indian Reservation, Ariz. 


Inquiry Asked on Address 
Made by General Butler 


An inquiry regarding a reported ad- 
dress made by Maj. Gen. Smedley D. But- 
ler, U. S. M. C., In Philadelphia recently 
in which he is said to have stated that 
Premier Mussolini, of Italy, ran over a 
child and failed to sto ae automobile, 
has been made to the Department 
by the Department of State. 

This was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of State Jan. 27 following a call 
by Ambassador de Martino of Italy*who 
asked for a report on the truth of Gen. 
Butler’s alleged. statement. No report 
has yet been received from the Navy 
Department. 


House Committee Favors 
Further Immigration Limits 


The House Committee on Immigration 
Jan. 27 reported to the House the reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 473). for further re- 
stricting for a period of two years immi- 
gration into the United States. 

The report states that when produc- 
tion in all industries is curtailed as at 
the present time the migration of immi- 
grants under existing law would, it is 
believed, only tend to aggravate the un- 
employment situation and this fact, if 
for no other reason, warrants the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. 
cnvienihiopienstininintingsitinespeampninmpiim retire 


trol. Passed H. Dee. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
15, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 


Foreign Service 


Changes in Status: 

H, R. 9991. Fixing sary of Minister to 
Liberia. Passed H. Apr. 7, 1930, Passed S. 
Jan. 15, 1931. Approvel Jan. 21. 


Forestry 


Changes in Status: | 
S. 4149. To add certain lands to Ashley 
Natl. Forest in Wyo. Passed S. Je. 25, 1930. | 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Approved Jan. 26. | 
H. J. Res. 192. Protection of forests of | 
Porto Rico; purchase of lands for. Reptd. | 
to H. Jan. 27, 1931. 

H.J. Res. 284. Extension of fire prevention 
service to Hawaii. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, 
1931. 

Highways 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5314. To amend Fedl. Highway Act. 

Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 
Indians 
Changes in Status: | 

S. 627. For certain Indian tribes and bands 
residing in State of Wash. to present claims 
to Ct. of Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931.) 
Passed S. Jan. 26. | 

S. 873. Conferring jurisdiction upon Ct. of 
Cls. to hear, examine, adjudicate, and confer | 
judgment in any claims which Flathead | 
Tribe or nation of Indians of Mont. may 
have agst. U. S. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 
Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. 1371. Authorizing Southern Ute and 
Ute Mountain bands of Ute Indians, located 
in Utah, Colo., and N. Mex. to sue in Ct. 
of Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan, 23, 1931. Passed S. 
Jan. 26. 

S. 1430. For certain Indian tribes and| 
bands residihg in State of Wash. to present 
claims to Ct. Cls. Reptd. to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 
Passed S. Jan. 26. | 

S. 2445. An act to amend Act of Feb. 12, 
1925 (Public, Numbered 402, 68th Cong.), so 
as: to permit Cowlitz Tribe of Indians to file 
suit in Ct. of Cls. under said act. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. 3335. Conferring jurisdiction on Ct. of 
Cls. to hear claims of tribes of Indians in 
Oreg. Reptd. to S. Jan. 24, 1931. Passed S. 
Jan, 26. 

H. R. 13132. For use of Osage funds for | 
attys. fees and expenses of litigation. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 17. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931.! 
Passed S. Jan. 26. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5621. Govt. for American Samoa. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. J.’ Res. 212. To coordinate the fiscal 
business of Agric. Dept. and Alaska Game 
Comm. in Alaska. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. | 
Passed S. Jan. 26. 


Judiciary 
Changes in Status: | 

H. R. 7118. D. C. for Southern Distr. of 
Fla. at Orlando. Reptd. to H. Jan. 27, 
1931, 

Mines: Minerals 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5220. For mining experiment sta. of 
Bur. of Mines at College Park, Md. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. J. Res. 228. Relocation of statue of Maj. 


H. R. 5271. Authorizing Secy. of Interior 
to acquire land and erect monument at site| 
near Crookston, Minn., to commemorate sign- 
ing of treaty on Oct. 2, 1863, between U. S. 
and Chippewa Indians. Passed H. Je. 2,| 
1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed S. | 
Jan, 26, 

Monuments 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 177. Monument to Wm. H. Taft | 
at Manila, P. I. Passed S. Je. 17, 1930.) 
Reptd. to H. Jly. 1, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 19, 
1931, Approved Jan. 26. 

National Defense 
Changes in Status: 

S. 4682. To authorize Chief of Army Engrs. 
to enter into agreement with local govts. 
adjacent to Distr. Col. for use of water for 
fighting fire. Reptd. to S. Jan. 238, 1931. | 


| 
| 
| 
! 


S. 4800. To authorize certain officers of | 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps to accept such | 
foreign decorations. Reptd. to S. Jan. 10, 
1931, Passed S. Jan. 26. | 

S. 4821. To deliver to State silver service | 
presented to U. S. for U. S. battleship | 
“Florida.” Reptd. to S. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed | 
S. Jan. 26. 

S. 4907. To deliver to Princeton Club of | 
Philadelphia bowl and ladle used on U. S. S.| 
“Princeton.” Reptd. to S. Jan. 19, 1931.) 
Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. 5069. To deliver to Utah silver service 
used on battleship “Utah.” Reptd. to S. 
Jan, 19, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

S. 5715. Attendance of personnel and ani- 
mals of Regular Army as participants in 
Tenth Olympic Games. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 

8. 5732. For acquisition for military pur- | 
poses of land in Orange County, N. Y., for | 
use as addition to West Point. Reptd. to S. 
Jan, 16, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. | 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secy. of War to} 
acquire free of cost to. U. S., Confederate | 
Stockade Cemetery on Johnson’s Island, San- 
dusky Bay, Ohio. Passed H. Mar. 4, 1930. 





H. R. 4501. To authorize funds for con- 
struction of building at Fort Sam Houston. | 
Reptd. to H. Je. 14, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 5. | 

Passed S. Jan. | 
26. 
_H. R. 7272. For paving of Govt. road across | 
Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. Passed 
H. Je. 9. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 1931. Passed S. 
Jan, 26. 

National Monuments 

Changes in Status: 
_H. R. 15987. To establish the Canyon De 
Chelly National Monument 


27. 
Parks 
Changes in Status: 

S. 196. For uniform administration of nat). 
parks by Interior Dept. Passed S. May 7, 
1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. Passed H. 
Jan, 21, 1931. Approved Jan. 26. 

H. R, 12404. To amend Act of Apr. 9, 1924, 
for national park approaches. Reptd. to H. 
Je, 21, 1930. Passed H. Jan. 14. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 24, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. 


H. R. 15008. To extend boundaries of 


tion. Reptd, | Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. Reptd. | 
| to H. Jan. 10, Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. Reptd. | 


to S. Jan. 21, 1931, Passed S. Jan. 26. 
Postal Service 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 8649. To authorize P. M. G. to col- 
lect increased charge for return receipts for 
domestic registered and insured mail. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 1, 1980. Passed H. Dec, 10. Reptd. 
to §. Dee. 18. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. 

H. R, 8806. To authorize P. M. G. to fine 
steamship and aircraft carriers transporting 


|payment of policy by 


|S. Jan. 26 


| 3, 1930, to build locks and dams on Monon- 


within Navajo} 
Reptd. to H. Jan. | 


Record of 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustisnep WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITep States DAiLy 


Bills in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


Crimes: Prison 

Mass. H. 495. Leonard. Providing for 
an investigation by a special commission 
relative to expediency of abolishing capi- 
tal punishment; Judiciary (Joint). , 

N. Y. S. 105 and 106 and H. 162 anc 163. 


See Judiciary. 
Constitution 


N. Y. H. 4. See Prohibition. 

Food and Drugs be 
Okla. S. 28. Ferguson. To prohibit use 
for food of butter substitutes in State in- 


stitutions. 
Government 

Me. -S. 60. Weatherbee. To reorganize 
the.administration of the State in order to 
secure better service, and through coordi- 
nation and consolidation to promote econ- 
omy in the work of the State government; 
creating and establishing certain depart- 
ments and offices, boards, commissions, and 
other agencies. 5 

Me. S.71. Murchie. To require full re- 
turns of expenditures in primary elections 
and to provide for publicity in connection 
therewith; Judiciary. 
Highways 

See Taxation. 


Insurance 
Ill. H.B. 111. A. Wilson. To amend the 
Exemption Law (takes care of insurance 

icies); Judiciary. 
a H. 489. Potter. To authorize fra- 
ternal benefit sociéties to pay benefits on 
the lives of children; Insurance. 

-Mass. H. 400. Jewett: To repeal the 
Compulsory Automobile Liability Insurance 
Law and to provide for furnishing of proof 
of financial responsibility for future acci- 
dents through insurance policies or surety 
bonds of collateral for failure to satisfy 


N.C. H. 143. 


| final judgment and to provide a system of 


demeriting rating; Insurance. 2s 

Mass. H. 485. Dean. To permit insur- 
ance companies to insure against loss caused 
by termination of interest in certain per- 
sonal property; Insurance. is 

Mas. H. 486. Dean. To permit insur- 
ance companies to insure certain personal 
property against all risks or hazards; In- 
surance. - 

Mass. H. 487. Potter, To specify bene- 
ficiaries under fraternal benefit certificates; 
Insurance. 

Mass. H. 489. Potter. To authorize 
fraternal benefit societies to employ surplus 
funds in educational, charitable or exten- 
sion work; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 491. Potter. To amend the 
law relative to payment of pensions by 
domestic insurance companiés; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 492. Smith (by request). 
To amend law relative to classification of 
risks of mutual fire insurance companies; 
Insurance. : 

Mich. S. 11. Rushton. To give Com- 
missioner of Insurance authority to regu- 
late automobile insurance premium rates 
and to approve policy forms; Insurance. 

Mo. H. B. 24. Blair Jr. To provide for 
hearings upon complaint of a party to an 
insurance contract that the premium 1s 
excessive, with right of appeal to courts 
from decision of State Superintendent of 
Insurance; to permit Superintendent of In- 
surance to institute similar inquiry if of 
opinion that any general premium rate is 
execessive; to provide for payment of ex- 
cess premium refunds to State Treasurer 
with list of persons entitled to refunds, 
unclaimed refunds to escheat to the State. 

Mo. H. B. 65. Keating, Parker, Hehl. 
To amend sec. 6392, art. 14, chap. 50, Rev. 
Stat. Mo. 1919, by authorizing cities with 
paid fire departments to levy occupation tax 
on insurance companies and associations 
and reciprocal exchanges not exceeding 2 
per cent of premiums on insurance of lo- 
eal property against fire, tornado and ex- 
plosion, for the use of firemen’s pension 
funds. | 

Ohio. H. B. 122. Gillogly. To regulate | 
investments of domestic life insurance com- 
panies, adding opportunity for diversifica- 


tion. 
Ohio. H. B. 124. . Roberts. To provide 
that all industrial insurance policies have 
cash surrender value. a 
S. Dak. S. B. 27. See Motor Vehicles. 
Tenn. H. B. 314. Nixon and others. 
regulate burial insurance business. — 
Tex. H. 86. McCombs. To provide that 
no group life insurance policy may be is- 
suéd until copy is filed with Life Insurance 
Commissioner and approved; Insurance. 
Tex. H. 87. McCombs. To provide that 
legal reserve life 
n in absence 
rge it of lia- 


To 


company to designated perso 
of adverse claim shall discha 
bility; Insurance. : 

Tex. H. 102, Lockhart. To provide that 
companies insuring against loss or dam- 
age by fire, collision, theft, or the elements 


shall be liable to insured for delay and 


ea 
5, 1980. Reptd. to S. Jan. 24, 1931. Passed | 
S. Jan. 26. : - sl 

H. J. Res. 357. Classifying certain officia 
mail matger. Reptd. to H. Dec. 16. Passed 
H. Jan. 7. Reptd. to S. Jan. 19, 1931. Passed 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in Status: : 
S. 5776. For advance planning regulated 
construction of public works, for stabiliza- 
tion of industry, Passed S. Jan. 21, 1931. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 27. . ‘ 
Reclamation: Irrigation 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 222. Authority of Secy. of In- 
terior to enter into contract with Rio Grande 
project, Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed 
S. Jan. 26. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in Status: 

Ss. 4815. For survey of Crooked and In- 
dian Rivers, Mich. Reptd. to S, Jan. 8, 1931. 
Passed S. Jan. 26. a 
"H. J. Res. 441. To amend act authorizing 
public works on rivers and harbors of Jly 


gahela. Reptd. to H. Dec. 18. Passed H. Jan. 
5, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 6. Passed S. Jan. 
26. 

Veterans 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14266. To lend certain Army camp- 
ing equipment for encampment of United 
Confederate Veterans, Montgomery, Ala., Je., 
1931. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H. Dec. 
15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 1931. Passed S. 
Jan. 26, 

H. R. 14573. For attendance of Army Band 
at Confederate veterans’ reunion at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Reptd. to H. Jan. 9, 1931. 
Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
23. Passed S. Jan. 26 

Waterways 
Billa Introduced: 

H. J. Res, 483. Beck (by request). Clarify- 
ing and reorganizing accounts of Panama 
Canal; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Veterans Hospital 
Construction Asked 





Plan Calls for Wyoming Unit 
_ And Addition in Montana 


The subcommittee of the House Com- 
| mittee on World War Legislation heard 
witnesses, Jan, 27, urging hospital con- 
struction in Montana and Wyoming. Two 
| bills were before the Committee, the 
first, H. R. 10183, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $800,000 for an addition 
to the hospital at Fort Harrison, Mont., 
}and the other, H. R. 14806, authorizing 
$1,000,000 for a hospital in Wyoming. — 
Those who testified for the hospital in 
Wyoming were: Representative Carter 


for attorneys’ fees when ‘losses aré not 
paid; Insurance. Ei 

W. Va. H. B. 34. Starcher. To legalize 
contracts relating to installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers and procuring of fire in- 
surance on property protected thereby; 
Insurance. 

W. Va. S. B. 17. Watkins (by request). 
To amend and reenact secs. 5, 
chap. 55-A, Barnes’ Code of W. 
surance. 

Wyo. H. B. 19. Irwin and others. To 
amend and reenact par. 9, sec. 16, chap. 142, 
Session Laws 1921, providing that regula- 
tion of uniform variation from bureau fire 
insurance rates shall not affect right of 
participating companies to return dividends 
to policyholders; Revenue. 

Wyo. B. 20. Irwin and others. To 
amend and reenact par. 5, sec. 18, chap. 142, 
Session Laws 1921, providing that stand- 
ard fire insurance policy prescribed may 
include provisions for dividends to policy- 
holders of companies whose charter or ar- 
ticles of incorporation permit such return; 
Revenue. 


Wyo. H. B. 21. 


, 33, 
Va.; 


Corporations _Comm. 
To prohibit life insurance companies and 
their agents from offering, selling, issuing 
or delivering any stock, benefit certificates, 
securities, bonds, advisory board contracts, 
or agreements promising returns and profits 
as an inducement to insurance; Corpora- 
tions. * h 

Wyo. H. B. 22. Corporations Comm. To 
amend and reenact sec. 32, chap. 142, Ses- 
sion Laws 1921, relating to standard provi- 
sions required for life insurance policies; 
Corporations. ; 

Wyo. H. B. 23. Corporations Comm, To 
amend and reenact sec. 5266, Wyo. Comp. 
Stat. 1920, as amended, relating to quali- 
fication of insurance companies to do busi- 

. rporations. 
 e B. 24. Corporations Comm. To 
regulate policies issued by insurers doing 
an accident or health insurance business; 
Corporations. - 

Wyo. B. 26. Corporations Comm, 
amend and reenact sec. 1, chap. 142, Ses- 
sion Laws 1921,, relating to duties and 
powers of Insurance Commissioner; Cor- 
porations. 

Judiciary s se 

Mass. S. 118. To provide for the disposition, 
other than in criminal court, of charges for 
violation of certain motor vehicle laws and 
rules and regulations; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mo. H. 71. Mr. Hammett. To promote 
the efficient administration of -justice, pre- 
scribing the powers and duties of the Su- 
preme Court with respect to the making and 
promulgating of rules governing pleading, 
practice and procedure in the courts of the 
States, and establishing 4 judicial council, 
ete. ; 

Nebr. S. 38. Mr. Cooper. Declaring wo- 
men eligible for jury duty, but providing 
that service by housewives be not com- 

lable. 
ta . S. 45. Mr. Hofstadter. To pro- 
vide that acceptance of a public office shall 
constitute waiver of a witness’ constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination as to any 
act or omission of his or as to an act or 
omission affecting his appointment, nomina- 
tion, election or promotion; General Laws. 


N. Y. S. 105. Mr. Cilano. To amend the} 


constitution by providing persons may be 
held to answer for felony on in: i 
preferred by district attorney without in- 


information | 


power commission, defining powers, du . 
etc. . 

Mo. H. 68. Whitaker. To provide that 
Public Service Commission shall not pre- 
vent utility from making rates as low as 
it may desire. 

Mo. H. 69. Roney. Te provide a new 
act for the regulation of motor carriers. 

Wash. H. 18. See Taxation. 

Wash. “H. 25. See Taxation. 


Social Welfare 


Del. H. B. 28. Virden. To create State 
old age welfare commission; Appropria- 
tions. ’ 


Mass. H. 442. Whalen. To change the 
minimum age limit for old age assistance 
from 65 years to 70 years; Pensions. 

Minn. H. F. 126. Kozlak, McDonough, 
To authorize transfer of county funds for 
payment of old age pensions; Municipal 
Affairs. 

Mo. H. J. R. 1. Elmer and others. To 
submit to qualified voters a constitutional 
amendment relating to pensions for persons 
over 70 years of age. 

Nebr. H. R. 105. McMahon. To provide - 
for old age assistance administered through 
courts by Commissioner to certain persons 
over 60. / 

N. J. A. 1. Muir. To create permanent 
commission for care and treatment of crip- 
pled children; Social Welfare. 

Ohio. H. B. 102. Pringle. To allow mu- 
nicipalities to issue bonds to aid in poor 
relief. 

Oreg. H. B. 13. Lee and others. To 
provide old age pension relief not exceed- 
ing $30 a month to certain persons over 65, 

R. I. 8S. 45. Moses. To provide for as- 
sistance and old age pensions for certain 
persons over 65; Commissioner of Finance. 

Tenn. S. B. 140. Abernathy. To amend 
pension law so applicant will not have to 
make statement as to his financial condi- 


on. 

Tex. H. 95. To create a board of motion 
picture censors; State Affairs. 

W. Va. H. B. 30. Mott. To provideQfor 
the protection and assistance of aged prr- 
sons under certain conditions; Taxation | 
Finance. 

W. Va. To 


H. B. 32. Smith of Marion. 


| provide old age pensions; Judiciary. 


Taxation 

Ark. H. R. 21. Graham. Authorizing 
House to investigate taxes on motor bus 
operators. Adopted. 

Ark. . 19. McElhaney. Increaging 
gasoline tax to 6 cents and increasing tax 
on motor vehicles; Roads and Highways. 

Ga. H. 25. Logan. Tax on sale of soft 
drinks; Ways and Means. 

Til, S. 78. Lantz. Income tax bill of 
previous session; Revenue. 

H. 26. Sechnackenberg. Amending 
various sections 1898 act in regard to prop- 
erty taxes; Revenue. 

Ill. H. 126. Galvin. Changing method 
of distribution of gasoline tax proceeds; 
Motor Vehicles. 

Ind. §S. 42. Sims. Reduces to 30 days 
time for reporting gasoline tax collections; 
Roads. 

Ind. S. 46. Holmes. Making payment 
personal property taxes condition for ob- 
taining licenses; Public Rights and Fran- 
chises. 

Ind. H. 108. Bennett. 
tax similar to that of Kentucky; 
Expendiutres. 

Ind. H. 129. Curry. Tax of 5 
per pound on oleomargarine. 

Me. H. P, 24. Burns. One-fourth regis- 
tration fee on motor vehicles after Oct. 1 
instead of Sept. 1; Judiciary. 

Me. H. P. 28. Day. Taxation of bill- 
boards and outdoor advertising; Taxation. 

Me. P. 29. Day. Taxation of bill- 
boards and regulation of outdoor advertis- 
ing; Taxation. 

Me. H. P. 30. 


Graduated sales 
Public 


cents 


Fernald. Increasing ex- 


tervention of grand jury if party accused | cise tax on motor vehicles; Taxation. 


rosecution by indictment; Judiciary. 


waives p 
‘ 106. Mr. Cilano. To amend the 


- 


constitution by providing jury trial may be | ceeds 
Md 


waived by parties in any criminal case ex- 
cept where crime charged is or may be 
punishable by death; Judiciary. 

N. Y. H. 162. Mr. Esmond. To amend con- 
stitution by providing person may be held 
to answer for felony on information pre- 
ferred by district attorney without interven- 
tion of grand jury if party accused waives 
prosecution by indictment; Judiciary. 

N. Y. H. 163. Mr. Esmond. To amend con- 
stitution by providing jury trial may be 
waived by parties in any criminal case ex- 
cept where crime charged is or may be 
punishable by death; Judiciary. 

N. C. H. 112. Mr. Cox. To amend the laws 
of North Carolina relating to jurors; Judi- 
ciary. . 

Tex. H. 42. Mr. McGill. 
nine jurors may return verdict 
eases; Judiciary. 

Labor and Industry 

Ark. H. 22. Owens. To amend pres- 
ent statute to permit women telegraph 


To provide that 
in civil 


operators to work 56 hours a week; Labor. ! 


Mass. H. 449. Gaffney. To prefer vet- 
erans and citizens in employment of labor- 
ers and others in construction of public 
works; Public Service. © 

° 


Mass. H. 496. Goulart. include 


| peaceful picketing in law exempting cer- 


tain persons from liability in actions at 
law and suits in equity; Judiciary (Joint). 

Mass. S. 114. To regulate compensa- 
tion and working conditions of weavers; 
Labor and Industry. 

Mass. H. 498. Sawyer. To prohibit is- 
suance of certain injunctions in labor dis- 
putes; Judiciary (Joint). 

Minn. .H. F. 141. Sweitzer. Relative 
to wages to be paid on public works and 
improvements; Civil Administration. « 

Minn. H. F. 146. To prefer residence 
of State on all public work; Labor. 

Okla. H. B. 91. Graham. To provide 
8-hour day for workers in oil industry. 

R. I. H. 595. Scott. To prohibit women 
and children under 16 from working more 
than five continuous hours without 30-min- 
ute lunch or rest period; Judiciary. 

S. Cc. H. 59. C. E. Jones. To create a 
department of labor and to define its duties 
and powers; Commerce and Manufacture. 

Motor Vehicles 

Ill. H. B. 101. Rew. To reduce permis- 
sible width of trucks; Motor Vehicles. 

lll. S. B. 62. Huebsch (by request). 
provide for automobile drivers’ licenses. 

Mass. S. 118. See Judiciary. 

Mass. H. 400. Jewett. See Insurance. 

Minn. H. F. 128. J. A. Weeks. To re- 
quire licensing of motor vehicle operators; 
Motor Vehicles and Motor Tax Laws. 

Mo. H. B. 18. Putnam. To exempt own- 
ers and operators of automobiles from dam- 
ages and injuries to passengers or persons 
riding free or as guests. 

N. C. S. 57. Blount, Lawrence. To re- 
quire licensing of automobile drivers; Judi- 
ciary 1. 

N. C. S. 66. Lawrence. To require two 
lights on rear of trucks and trailers at 
night; Roads. 

N. C, 70. Dortch. To repeal act 
creating State highway patrol; Roads. 

Okla. H. B. 82. Walker. To provide 
for obtaining process on owners and drivers 
of motor vehicles. 

S.C. H. 72. Aycock. To repeal Drivers’ 


To 


». 


Me. H. P. 68. MacKinnon. Changing 
method of distribution of gasoline tax pro- 
; Taxation. 

- H. 38. Metzerott. ‘Tax on outdoor 
advertising; Ways and Means. 

Mass. H. 524. Burgess. Commissioner 
to be notified upon sale of corporate as- 
sets other than in ordinary course of 
, trade; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 527. Burgess. Taxation of 
| property discovered in connection with set- 
| tlement of estates; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 528. Halliwell. Repealig 
relative to imprisonment for nonpay 
of taxes; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 529. Herter. No abatement in 
personal property tax unless return wa 
| filed; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 530. Herter. Increasing gaso= 
line x to 4 cents until Dec, 21, 1932; 
Taxation. 

Mass. H. 532. Sawyer. Increasing in- 
heritance tax rates; Taxation. 

Mass. H. 537. Whalen. Changing method 
of distribution of gasoline tax proceeds; 
Ways and Means (Joint). 

Mass. H. 453. Bigelow. To broaden and 
|make more certain exemptions from taxation 
upon reorganization of corporations; Tax- 
ation. 

Mass. H. 454. Bigelow. To tax divi- 
dends in liquidation in the same manner 
as if the stock were sold for the liquida- 
tion dividend; Taxation. 

Minn. S. F. 86. Peterson, Allows 
|county boards to rebate or cancel personal 
property taxes where crops were destroyed 
by act of God. 

Minn. S. F. 90. Peterson. Allows State 
Tax Commission to rebate or cancel real 
estate taxes where crops were destroyed by 
act of God. 

Minn. S. F. 109. Inheritance 
tax reciprocity. 

; Minn. H. F. 129. Schneider et al. Re- 
| pealing personal property taxes on auto- 
mobiles; Motor Vehicles, 

Mo. 9. ._Joffee. Amending Income 
| Tax Law (R. S., sec. 10117). 

Mo. H. 10. Joffee. Amending Income 
Tax Law relating to exemptions and deduc- 
tions for individuals and coroprations. 

Mont. H. 116. McCormack. Referendum 
on State income tax. 

Nebr. S. F. 45. Bowring. 
gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents. 

Nebr. 5S. F. 49. Rodman et al. 
estate tax payable one year 
18 months after death. 

Nebr. S. F. 55. Welensick. 
tax. 

N. H. H. 59. Baker. Permitting com- 
promise of legacy and succession ;" es} 
Judiciary. 

N. H. H. 188. Saltmarsh. Relating to 
taxation of interest and dividends; Ways 
and Means. 

Oe 
Educa- 


aw 
ent 


Lightner. 


| 


Increasing 


Making 
instead of 


Admissions 


N. H. H. 189. Metcalf. 
taxation of interest and dividends; 
and Means. 

aa 
tion. 

N. C. S. 51. Clarkson. Makes income 
tax payable in installments; Finance. 

N. C. S. 52. Clarkson. Makes property 
taxes payable in installments and reduces 
penalties; Finance. 

N. C. §S. 47. Dunlap. New revenue act. 

N. C. H. 102. Spence. New revenue 
act. 

N. C. H. 115. Day. Luxury tax law sim- 
‘ilar to that of South Carolina; Finance. 


Relating t 
Way 
50. 


Lovill. Sales tax; 





License Act of 1930; Roads, Bridges and 
Ferries. 

8S. Dak. S. B. 27. Halvorson. To require 
persons convicted of certain major traffic 
violations to furnish a bond; Judiciary. 

Tenn. S. B. 142. Cornelius. To release 
owners of automobiles from responsibility 
for injuries or damages to persons riding 
therein as guests. » : 

yo. H. B. 28. Russell. To enact a uni- 
form drivers’ license law; Judiciary. 

Prohibition 

N. Y. H. 4. To petition Congress to 
call national constitutional convention to 
repeal Eighteenth Amendment; Judiciary. 

Public Utilities 

Ark. H. 1. See Taxation. 

Mass. S. 108. To prohibit the fixing of 
rates of municipal lighting plants at less 
than production cost, excluding interest, de- 
preciation, etc. 

Mo. H. 5. Joffee. To authorize cities 
to fix rates of public utilities. 

0. Joffee. To provide a new 
act for the regulation of motor vehicle com- 
mon carriers. 

Mo. H. 8. Joffee, Huston. To require 
Public Service Commission to make com- 





(Rep.), of Kemmerer, Wyo., and 

Yates, representing the American Le- 
| gion of that State. Those who appeared 
|on behalf of the addition to the hospital 
in Montana were: Senators Walsh 
(Dem.), and Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, Representative Evans (Dem.), of 
; Missoula, Mont.;, Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., and C. F. 





mails beyond borders of U. S. for unreason- 
chle necnme Aalaes Da aH. 94 45 


RA pumnene 


Lamport, representing the American Le- 
mtan 


h, 


etl 


| et 


plete valuations of public utilities every 
seven years. ; 

Mo. H. 12. Miller. To give jurisdic- 
tion to Publie Service Commission over 
holding companies and affiliated interests 
and to authorize Commission to disapprove 
management contracts if not in public in- 
terest. 

Mo. H. 34. Terrill. To establish a water 
power commission, defining powers, duties, 
c. 
Mr, 


Yr 


. C. H. 148, Parker. Increases gaso- 
lin tax to 6 cents and no refunds; State 
to take over and operate county road sys- 
tem. 

Ohio. H. 68. Stratton. Changing distri- 
bution of gasoline tax proceeds. 

Ohio. H. R. 20, Sheppard. Directing 
House Taxation Committe to present a sales 
tax bill and repealing realty taxes. 

Okla. H. 92. aing Interest in oil, 
gas and other minerals made taxable. 

Okla. H. 101. Strickland. License tax 
on picture shows. 

8. C. H. 57. Donald. Ratifying consti- 
tutional amendment permitting intanglible 
tax; Judiciary. 

Y S. 47, 


Long. Prohibiting cities 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





*ARPMENT OF INTERIOR, W 
. 22, 1931.—Sealed proposals in duplicate 
‘will be received at the Department until two 
| o'clock p. m., Tuesday, March 3, 1931, for fur- 
nishing all labor and materials for installing 
complete at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Wash. 
ington, D. C., one turbo generator set and ex. 
clter, with all necessary pumps, condensers, 
| piping, valves, and instruments; one open type 
feed water heater; and one zeolite water soft- 
j; ener, in accordance with specifications, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Superin. 
tendent, Saint Blizabeths Hospital, or the Chief 
Clerk of the Department, The right is reamed 
to reject any or all bids, waive technica\Qie- 
fects, or to accept one part and reject the other 
as the interests of the Government may require, 
Proposals must be marked “Proposals for turbo 
gwenerator set at Saint Elizabeths Hospital” aw 

be addressed to the Secretary of the Interioj 

Washineton, D.C. John H. Edwards, Assistan’ 


DEI ashington, 
an 





' 


Y. 
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F arm Regulation 
Advocated for 
Certain Crops 


Marketing System Must Also 
Be Developed to Provide 
Outlet for Products, Mr. 
Legge’ States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was always darkest just before dawn, 
and perhaps we may be at the depths 
of the present depression—at least it 
seems as though it couldn’t get much 
worse, and any change must be for the 
better. We have lived through them 
in the past, and will do so again. 
Returns Are Comparéd : 
According to the best statistics avail- 
able, the farmers of Kentucky normally 
produce a pretty safe line of agricul- 
tural products, such as tobacco, dairy 
products, hogs, cattle, poultry, and eggs. 
Going back over a period of years, the 
indications are that the returns from 
this group of products are substantially 
better than returns on wheat or cotton. 
It, however, involves much the same 
oblem: ,First, the most accurate in- 
a ation possible to obtain as to. the 
Find and quantity for which there 1s 
potential market demand, and, second, 
Phe handling of the movement to mar- 
ket so as to avoid unduly depressing 
prices and return = " — that 
thich rightfully belongs to him. 
wh attics today a number of these —_. 
box orators are traveling around the 
country attacking the Agricultural — 
keting Act and the Farm Board, ma ing 
the statement that the Farm Board — 
I, personally, have declared in favor . 
corporation farming as a solution — 
agricultural problem. Nothing coul be 
farther from the fact. On the contrary 
ave have been careful to be explicit : 
discussing that subject so that me 
statements cannot be excused on the 
ground of misunderstanding. As we see 
it, some of the staple crops grown on 
American farms probably will require a 
moderate adjustment in the size of the 
farm unit in order to peutees, that par- 
icular commodity economically. 
a Statistics compiled on the cost of wheat 
growing ia several of the large wheat- 
producing States disclose the startling 
variation in cost running all the way 
from 40 cents a bushel to $1.67 a bushel 
within the same State and all the studies 


were made by the same men. It was 
strikingly noticeable that the grower 
with a small patch, comparatively had a 


high cost, but it was equally noticeable 
that whenever the size of the operation 
was such that the grower could afford 
the most modern equipment that his costs 
were competitive. 

Costs Are Studied 


These cost studies compare very 


Avrwmorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. BEING 
PusrisHeD WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


| Then when business first began to shrink 


jing stream of jobs into the economic 


{tion should have been made at least a 





closely with factory accounting as I have 
known it. When a manufacturer starts 
to bring out a new product in a smal 
way, mostly with hand labor, the costs 
run very high, but as the volume is in- 
creased to a point where he can afford 
to pay for the most efficient machinery 
and good management, reaching what in 
anufacturing terms we call an efficient 
‘foducing unit, he has accomplished 
etty much all that can be accomplished 
jn the way of cost reduction. From then 
on it simply becomes a duplication of 
fficient units. 
This seems to hold true in the cost of 
farm production. With an acreage SO 
small that the farmer cannot afford to 
own efficient equipment for harvesting, 
his costs run up_high, and once his 
acreage is expanded to the extent that he 
is justified in providing such equipment, 
his costs come down pretty close to those 
of the largest operators. In wheat, for 
example, with a planting of around 400 
acres, the cost of production runs very 
close to the figures of the corporation 
farmers who might be operating 30,000 
or 40,000 acres. 
This mass pro 


> 


duction should apa 
sidered only as a last resort, as it tends 
er aeaeur one of our most valuable ele- 
ments in America—home life on the 
farm, where the ’isms have never taken 
hold. Therefore, the charge that the 
Farm Board or anybody connected with 
it is advocating this solution is unjust 
and untrue. f 7 

We suggested to these cooperatives In 
the various commodities the establish- 
ment of a central sales organization 
which would be owned by the various 
cooperatives who became members of it. 
So far seven such organizations have 
been set up—grain, wool and mohair, 
livestock, cotton, beans, beet and cane 
sugar, and pecans. In addition to these, 
a number of regional groups have been 
set up in other commodities, such as 
dairy products, where, in the first place, 
a large number of .local cooperatives 
banded together in a regional group 
marketing products in a particular dis- 
trict, and in many cases they have 

orked out close contracts where, in the 
“ee: of surplus production in one dis- 

tWict, the product is handled for these 

cooperatives by a regional in another 

¢ district that could find an outlet for the 

a surplus. : 
Fruit Problem Discussed 

Léss progress has been made in small 
fruits and vegetables. The problem with 
those is different from what is involved 
tn the nonperishable staples. Most of 
the districts producing any of these crops 
have need for a market outlet only for a 
short portion of the year, and conse- 
quently cannot afford a permanent or- 
ganization of sufficient size to deal with 
the situation successfully. Some prog- 
ress is being made in banding these to- 
gether in such a way that the selling or- 
ganization representing many different 
products for different localities would 
have a continuous volume of produce to 
handle. 

Another difficult problem to-handle co- 
operatively is eggs, although there are 
a number of very successful cooperatives 
engaged in that business. By better pro- 
duction, grading and handling they are 
able to get a premium over the average 
price that is paid. For instance, some of 
these organizations on the Pacific Coast 
are able to pay freight clear across the 
continent to the eastern markets and still 
obtain a better net return than unorgan- 
ized poultrymen closer to the market. 
One difficult feature of this is the extent 
to which eggs are now produced in sub- 
urban areas. The motor car and better 
roads have enabled many of the work- 
men jn cities to live in country areas and 
the production of eggs for market on 
their part has become a considerable 
factor. They do not compete so much 
in dressed poultry. Obviously, they can- 
not produce this as economically as peo- 
ple back on the farm who grow their 
evn feed, but they do produce a suffi- 
Cient number of eggs to cut quite a fig- 
ure in many of the large consuming mar- 
kets. 

. * The Farm Board has found it possible 
t rer 40 dif- 
{ ‘ 


© extend, some assistance to ov 
RT A i ae ¢ 
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Predicted by Senator Wagner 


Secretary of President’s Committee Points to Importance. 
Of Planning Public Works in Advance in Ad- 
dress to Employment Conference 
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our acute realization that the breadline | 
is not America’s solution to the unem- 
ployment problem. The American people 
will not tolerate the chaos which sends 
the workman back into that line with in- 
creasing frequency. We must find, in the 
language of your conference, permanent | 
preventives of unemployment. 

“The last word on that subject has yet 
by no means been said. There is much 
that research must yet reveal and in- 
genuity contrive before we can pause in 
our efforts to find the preventives of un- 
employment. A certain number of fun- 
damentals have, however, been stated: 

“We must have current, precise, ac- 
curate information of employment. 

“We must have a coordinated system 
of cooperating employment offices. 

“We must plan and time our public 
works, 

“In prosperous 1929 we increased con- 
struction $47,000,000 above 1928 and in 
depressed 1930 we increased expenditures 
for public improvements less than $4,000,- 
000 over 1929. - Is there doubt in any- 
one’s mind but that with proper informa 
tion and adequate preparation we should 
have increased construction in 1930 by 
several hundred millions of dollars. 


pressions. There is general agreement 
that the field of prevention is much wider 
and more promising than the field of 
amelioration. 

Substantial hope is to be derived from 
the change in the business point of view 
in the past 10 years. Regularization of 
employment has made progress. Em- 
ployers as well as employes are inter- 
ested in shorter hours and even in the 
shorter work week. The belief that high 
wages are socially beneficial is strong. 
There is evidence of a growth in the con- 
viction that industry is responsible for 
its own. 

We are all convinced advocates of ad- 
|vance planning, but in any sound pro- 
gram facts come first. The facts show 
that the importance of public works in 
depression periods has been overesti- 
mated by some, underestimated by others. 
Public construction is a factor, but only 
one factor, in amelioration. There is 
nothing to support the belief that public 
works can take up the whole slack of 
cyclical unemployment. 


Value of Advance 
Planning Demonstrated 


Presumably any future program must 
be based upon experience—the experi- 
ence of the past 10 years as:shown in 
a report made in June, i930, by the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
and the experience of the Federal, State 
and local governments during the pres- 
ent depression. This experience dem- 
onstrates beyond a doubt the great value 
of advance planning. Long-range plan- 
ning-.and long-range budgeting are of 
the very essence of control of public 
works in future depression periods. 

Among the factors which will affect 
future planning is the need to keep pub- 
lic works in step with the increase in 
the American standard of living. A sec- 
ond condition of such a program is the 
financial status of the Federal, State and 
local governments. In every depression 
there is conflict between those who be- 


and before unemployment rose to fever 
high levels was the time to inject a liv- 


body and thus to restore the vitalizing 
influence of renewed purchases. Of 
course we did no such thing. We did not 
possess the simple, obviously necessary 
apparatus which would make such agtion 
almost automatic. 


Comparative Construction 
Figures Are Cited 


“After we had entered the second Win- | 
ter of unemployment the present Con- 
gress appropriated $116,000,000 on Fed- 
eral public works. Such an appropria- 


year ago. Today it is totally inadequate. 
It is a truism that employment breeds 





more employment. Consequently, an ap- 
propriation that might have been suffi- 
cient last Winter as a check up on the 
decline in business is today totally in- 
adequate as a cure. The response of 
the Administration to this criticism is 
that the Government is not ready to use 
any larger sum of money. That may be 
true but it is only true because we have 
never adopted a policy of planning pub- 
lic works in advance as called for in 
my bill now pending before a confer-| 
ence committee of Congress. 

“More recently I introduced in the 
Senate legislation which goes beyond 
the three fundamentals I have mentioned. 
The purpose of the new legislation is to 
encourage the establishment of reserves 
or insurance against unemployment. 

“In most of the States of the United 
States workmen must be insured against 
loss arising from injury. Why can we 
not insure the workers against loss aris- 
ing out of enforced idleness? 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
sooner than most of us now anticipate 
we shall insure our workers against un- 
employment. We shall learn to treat it 
as a business risk. We shall realize that 
the idleness of the men and women who 
are ready and willing to work is part of 
the general cost of running our high 
speed civilization; that it must not be an 
individual burden. 

“Only when we have adopted this en- 
tire program of stabilization and insur- 
ance shall we be in a position to de- 
clare ‘that we have substantially 
strengthened the sense of security of all | 
our people. 

“Even then, however, we shall not sit 
back contented. We must reach out to 
bring under control the world-wide forces 
that haye in the past caused economic 
upheaval. That involves the formula- 
tion of tariff policies that promote rather 
than hinder trade; it calls for interna- 


lieve expenditures should be closely con- 
trolled and those who wish to relax con- 
trol in favor of prompt action. We shall 
never get away from the need of safe- 
guarding the expenditure of public funds, 
but we must provide elasticity as well 
as safety, energy as well as prudence. 


Timing of Construction 


Deemed Important 

©ur public works in the past have 
been notably free from the color of 
charity or poor relief. We advocate ad- 
vance planning because we believe it 
sound policy to prosecute public works 
under the best possible conditions. 

In past depression periods, declines in 
public works began immediately and con- 
tinued even after business had shown 
signs of revival. A notable achievement 
has been to counteract this tendency, so 
that public construction increased in 1930 
over 1929. The best line of attack has 
been shown to be acceleration of work on 
projects already planned rather than the 
initiation of new undertakings. 

This experience has also shown the 
impracticability of withholding any sub- 
stantial expenditures on public construc- 
tion during years of prosperity in order 
to scauiintinie a reserve for work during 
business depression. The skillful tim- 
ing in the use of a comparatively small 
margin of public construction is far more 
important. In this lies the real oppor- 





tunity for practical influence upon the 
economic balance. 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 
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and towns from imposing license tax on 
motor vehicles. 


tional financial policies that further| , Utah. S. 6. Personal income tax; Revi- 
rather than retard the rehabilitation of | Sion and Enrolling. 
Europe; it means that we must estab- Wash, Hi. 1%. iverson (request Tax In- 


vestigation Comm.). Control of public ex- 
penditures; tax supervision commission in 
each county; Rev. and Tax. 

Wash. H. 18. Mr. Yantis (request Tax 
Investigation Comm.). Taxation of private 
car companies; Rev. and Tax. 

Wash. H. 22. Mr. Moran (request Tax 
Investigation Comm.). Payment under pro- 
test, time limit on court action; Rev. and 


lish peace upon an indestructible foun- | 
dation. Only in a peaceful and tranquil | 
world can we enjoy economic stability 
and widespread prosperity.” 


Steps to Stabilize 
Employment Described 


An authorized summary of Mr. Hunt’s | Tax. 
address, broadcast by the National! Wash. | Hi, 25. Olson, (reauest Tax In- 
. : S = : | ves ° o}> > - 
Browccnsing Company, follows in full | viers: electri light, and power, telephone, 
TT. . yas, water an ° ridge companies; ev. 
Unemployment is a problem both eco- oo Tax. r . A 
nomic and moral. President Hoover has; W.Va. S.J. R.1. Constitutional amend- 
led the national attack upon it both as|ment permitting 5 mills intanglble tax; 
an economic and as a moral measure, | Finance. bs Ae 
There are important differences among W. Va. S.J. R.2. Constitutional amend- 


ment limiting tax rate on real property and 
permitting 5 mills intangible tax; Finance. 

W. Va. 4H.-12. Sutherland. Amending 
law relating to tax payable by corporations 
for privilege of holding land in State in 
excess of 10,000 acres; Jud. 

W. Va. H. 22. Hiner. Proposing amend- 
ment to sec. 1, art X of State Constitution; 


those now discussing the problem but the 
points of agreement are more important 
than the differences. All are concerned 
to alleviate suffering and anxiety. All 
are concerned to prevent or reduce the 
height of booms and the depths of de- 








Jud. 
Method of Fixing Tariff | W. Va. H. 25. Myers. Series of li- 
Tar ‘s }cense taxes; Tax. ang Finance. 
1 W. Va. H. 42. Easley. Changing dis- 
Described by Mr. Fletcher | tribution of gasoline tax proceeds; Taxa- 
A ti i Fi . 
[Continued from Page 2.] ‘W.Va. ‘49. Ross. Cigarette tax. 


effect or tendency of which is to destroy 
or substantially injure a home industry, 
efficiently and economically operated, or 
prevent the establishment of such an in- 
dustry here, or to restrain or monopolize 
trade and commerce in the United States, 


Trade and Commerce 

Tl. H. B. 95. T. J. O’Brien. To prohibit 
the sale of fireworks; Judiciary. 

Mass. H. 433. Mr. Melley. To provide 
for the recording of conditional sales re- 
ferable to personal property and to adopt 
the uniform conditional sales act, Legal 


it so reports to the President and he| Affairs. 
‘ean exclude the articles concerned from| Mass. H. 449. See Labor and Industry. 
entry into the United States. Minn. S. F. 74. Morin. To provide for 


Also, if the Commission ascertains that | the et ewan re eeeners 

ss nal “ Suartont s. | papers s _in e State an 
nse wanes ey ee ts to prohibit the publication of any anony- 
rectly o1 tly agains p mous newspapers, circulars or publications; 
merce of the United States and so re-| General Legislation. 
ports to the President, he can proclaim| Mo. H. B. 15, Putnam. To prohibit use 
additional duties on the articles im-| of pictures or likeness of women in connec- 
ported from that country, and if the tion with the on erne of tobacco or its 
foreign country continues to discriminate a ne ae Ton. Sentenine- 
against our trade, the President is em- preps: its 
eee to proclaim a total exclusion of | grveuets 08 8 tah FORGET $7... SORTA. BPP 
its imports. 


| ducer, 
H. 
Naturally, the rate changing powers 





Mo. 70. Roney. To prohibit sale of 
tobacco, cigarettes, etc., in any place other 
of the Tariff Commission are the most | than exclusive tobacco stores. 
important powers it possesses. The Com-| N.C. S. 55. Johnson of Duplin. To re- 
mission as at present organized is pre- | aera Notre ret gener hae ig Sg oer 

sane : : . . y value 
ped a lig aon clr | atts cement etn and 


os nn. ask other State legislatures to prese i 
case, within the limitations of the law,| petitions. Passed by Senate. =e 
on its merits. 


Dak. H. B, 44. Erickson, Hanson, 
| Northridge. To pronies diaplay along pub- 
trying to touch a few of the high points | sceiietnael aaeaian, oe. wt — ad- 
: . , ; 4 s » ‘ y fe- 
mrobleee at clint within the "generl| tis Peeh fr pureretaotaarertnie fh 
agricultural field, which reminds me that! Highways and Bridges. 
the subject is so broad and has so many; Ohio. H. B. 115. Porter. To revise 
angles that one might discuss it for | State building code relating to dry cleaning 
hours and still overlook some important | "4 dyeing establishments so as to permit 
problem in which you were interested. a7 cleaning - 7 building and to give 
Therefore if any of you have in mind|‘ ate fire mars my sreater powers, 

some particular point which you would N. ¥. 8.1. Webb 4 
like to have covered more fully, I would baie \erlaelel ’ 


N. 





ale of tobacco, cigarettes or cigars; 





1932, the right to file ications State 
he elad to tev to cmsawer pry questions |. ae eee e4 ; 2 Applications for State 
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Demand Declines) Equitable Distribution of Available Work Among AuEm-| Of Convict Goods 
ployes Is Method Used by United States Steel Cor- 


poration, States Myron C. Taylor 


Commerce Department Re- 
ports By-product Plants 
Are Increasing as Trade 
Is Lost by Beehive Ovens 


Coke production in 1930 in this coun- 
try was 19.3 per cent less than in 1929 
because of the reduced activity of blast 
furnaces, according to a statement Jan. 
26 by the Coal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (A summary of the 
statement was published in the issue of 
Jan. 26.) The statement follows in full 
text: 

The production of coke in 1930, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports received 
by the Bureau of Mines, was 48,310,308 
net tons, a decrease of 19.3 per cent when 
compared with 1929. 

The chief cause of the decrease in coke 
production was the reduced activity of 
blast furnaces, the output of pig iron 
for 1930 decreasing 25.7 per cent below 
the level of 1929. 

Beehive Output Declines 

The production of beehive coke was 
2,795,800 net tons in 1930, the lowest 
since 1880, and a decrease of 56.8 per 
cent as compared with 1929. 

The figures for by-product coke are 
based on monthly reports received cur- 
rently by the Bureau of Mines from each 
producer, and are subject to very slight 
revision on the basis of final detailed re- 
ports for the year as a whole. The fig- 
ures for beehive coke are estimates based 
on shipments reported by 15 of the prin- 
cipal railroads serving the beehive ovens. 

In 19138, the by-product ovens con- 
tributed only 27.5 per cent of the total 
output; in 1930 they contributed 94.2 per 
cent. The share of the beehive ovens de- 
clined in the meantime from 72.5 per 
cent in 1913 to 5.8 per cent in 1930. 

Pennsylvania was the leading State in 
the production of beehive coke, and the 
combined output of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia in 1930 represented 
about 88 per cent of the total. 

Pennsylvania, as in other late years, 
was also the largest producer of by- 
product coke. The output of its by-prod- 
uct ovens in 1930 was 12,650,000 tons. 
As.a producer of by-product 4oke, Ohio 
ranks second, Indiana third, Alabama 
fourth, and New York fifth. 

New Plants Operate 


Two new by-product plants started op- 
frations in 1930. In January, the Wis- 
consin Public Service Company started 
a new plant of Koppers ovens at Shey- 
boygan, Wis.; in August, the Dupont Am- 
monia Corporation began making coke 
at Belle, W. Va. The total number of 
ovens added by these operations was 61. 
In addition, 440 ovens were installed and 
fired at existing plants. At the close of 
1930, there were approximately 370 ovens 
under construction. 

With the addition of 501 new ovens 
during 1930, the potential coking ca- 
pacity of by-product plants at the close 
of the year, at 100 per cent operation 
and with all conditions favorable, 
amounted to more than 62,000,000 net 
tons. If all of the ovens now under con- 
struction are put into operation during 
1931, as contemplated, the coke plants 
will be capable of turning out, at 100 
per cent operation, nearly 64,000,000 
tons of coke. At this rate the plants 
in existence have a carbonizing capacity 
of 88,600,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
which will be later increased to 91,400,- 
000 tons through the addition of new 
ovens. 

In 1930, 46 plants connected with iron 
furnaces produced 33,503,300 tons, or 
73.6 per cent of the total by-product out- 
put. The remaining 43 nonfurnace 
plants produced 12,011,200 tons, or 26.4 
per cent of the total. The classification 
of coke plants is explained at length on 
page 609 of Coke and By-Products in 


1927, 
By-Products Valuable 

Accurate statistics on the recovery of 
by-products from coke-oven operations 
in 1930 are not yet available. The fol- 
lowing preliminary estimates are ob- 
tained by assuming that the quantity 
of by-products recovered during 1930 
bore the same relation to the known 
production of coke in 1930 as in 1929: 

Tar, 578,034,000 gallons. 

Ammonia (sulphate equivalent of all 
forms), 1,461,015,000 pounds. 

Gas, 719,129,000 thousand cubic feet. 

Crude light oil, 172,955,000 gallons. 

Stocks of by-product coke on hand at 
producers’ plants on Jan. 1, 1931, 
amounted to 3,235,174 tons, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of 
Mines. This represents an increase of 
1,019,965 tons, or 46 per cent, over the 
2,215,209 tons on hand Jan. 1, 1930. 

The largest proportion of increase is 
represented by larger stock piles at non- 
furnace plants where reserves at the end 

;of 1930 were 56.2 per cent above those 
at the beginning of the year. Stocks of 
coke at furnace plants on Jan. 1, 1931, 
amounted to 1,446,842 tons, an increase 
of 35.2 per cent over the 1,070,114 tons 
on hand on Jan. 1, 1930. The total stocks 
of by-product coke held by producers at 
the beginning of 1931 amounted to about 
7.1 per cent of the entire production dur- 
ing 1930. 

Iron Industry Creates Demand 

Allowing for imports and exports, and 
for changes in producers’ stocks, the in- 
dicated consumption of coke in 1930 was 
46,360,314 tons. Of this, about 34,724,)00 
tons was consumed by blast furnaces in 





the manufacture of pig iron and ferro-| 


alloys. The remainder was used “in 
foundries, in smelting the nonferrous 
metals, in the manufacture of water gas, 
in miscellangous other industrial uses, 
and for domestic heating. 
quantity consumed for these purposes was 
about 11.636,000 tons, or 25.1 per cent of 
the total, as against 8,221,000 tons, or 
18.1 per cent in 1913, 

The consumption for house heating can 
not be stated accurately until the de- 
| tailed reports of operators are received, 
but it was probably as great, or greater 
than in 1929. In that year, 7,376,320 
tons of by-product and 134,703 tons of 


a total of 7,511,023 tons. ‘ 

For 1930; the consumption of raw coa 
required by the coke ovens of the coun- 
try is estimated at 70,546,300 tons, or 15.3 
per cent of the entire production of bitu- 
| minous coal, » 


Ways and Means. 
orkmen’s Compensation 

Mont. H. B. 110. Fairgrieve. Relative 
to benefits for permanent partial disability; 
Workmen’s comptnsation. 

Ohio. S. B. 56. Gillen. To provide that 
claims against employers who are delin- 
quent in payment of compensation insur- 
ance. premiums shall be paid immediately 
from reserve fund and collections made 
from employers through court action turned 
into reserve fund. 

W. Va. H. B. 52. Scott of Morgan. Re- 


¢ 


| 





In 19380, the! 


beehive coke were sold for domestic use, | 





Equitable distribution of available} 
work among all employes was the plan 
adopted by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to keep down unemployment, 
said Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
organization’s finance committee in a 
radio address Jan. 27. Mr. Taylor spoke 
under the auspices of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
from Station WEAF, New York, and the 
see ort Broadcasting Company’s net- 
work. 


Relief measures, Mr. Taylor said, also 
aided in reducing hardship to a mini- 
mum. Direct relief was given by the 
corporation, which also extended credits; 
and relief was extended by employes’ 
welfare organizations, as well as through 
company hospitals, physicians, nurses 
and employes organizations. 

Turning to the mechanization of in- 
dustry, the speaker pointed out that ma- 
chines were created by man to serve him, 
that the machines are useless without 
human direction and control. The forces 
in them, he said, must be harnessed so 
that they will be man’s servant and not 
his master. 

The problem, Mr. Taylor suggested, is 
to organize and systematize the use of 
machines to benefit mankind, not to in- 
jure and destroy it. Improvement of 
minds to control the machines and cheap- 
ening of products through their use were 
cited as favorable outgrowths of mech- 
anization. 

The address follows in full text: 

I am asked to speak briefly upon the 
subject of unemployment, and to tell 
how We, in the operations of the United 
States Steel Corporation, have been able 
to reduce to a minimum any hardship 
that might result therefrom. 


Plans to Meet Apparent 


Depression Period Explained 

In 1929, when serious declines occurred 
in the values of the securities of the 
country, it appeared to us that these de- 
clines were forerunners of eventual re- 
adjustment of commodity values, that as 
a possible consequence of such unsettle- 
ment, evidencing overproduction, the op- 
erations of our plants, like others simi- 
larly situated, might be interfered with, 
and that, unless provision against it were 
made, unemployment would inevitably 
follow. 

Plans were promptly made and a really 
simple expedient employed that if oper- 
ations should be substantially lessened, 
the remaining work would be distributed 
equitably, as nearly as might be, among 
all workers, giving to each a ratable por- 
tion of such work as was going; this 
program to be continued as well as could 
be done throughout such emergency. 

For the period Jan. 1 to July 1, 1930, 
the number employed, either on whole 
or on part time work, was equivalent 
to an average of 221,123 employed for 
the entire period, as against an average 
for the year 1929 of 224,980. 

For the month of December, the last 
period for which we have complete re- 
ports, there were employed on either full 
or part time in the various corporation 
activities 226,614 men. This in a perio@ 
when operation of the plants was on 
the basis of only 38 per cent. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
upward of 12,000 men have been given 
employment on construction work, in the 
advancement of which we have consist- 
ently carried out our construction pro- 
gram without change as outlined at 
President Hoover’s Conference in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 21, 1929. 

The record of assistance rendered to 
employes and their families has been 
classified under three heads: 

Direct relief given by the corporation; 
credits extended by the corporation; re- 
lief extended by good fellowship clubs 
and other employes’ welfare organiza- 
tions. 

For the period between Oct. 1 and Dec. 
31, 1930, our reports show under these 
three headings that total expenditures 
for relief had amounted to $210,782. 


Various Avenues of Aid 
To Employes Reviewed 


Other ways in which relief is constantly 
being extended are, through the reg- 
ularly arganized company hospitals, the 
company medical staffs and visiting 
nurse organizations, and groups of em- 
ployes organized at some of the plants. 

We are confident that when the final 
chapter of this depressioy is written, the 
United States Steel Corporation’s rec- 





Effects of Radio Programs 
Upon Illiterates Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rious locations within a radius of 45 
miles of the university. Additional in- 
formation made available from the re- 
port follows: 

Through the cooperation of Secretary 
Wilbur and the United States Office of 
Education, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America which donated a number 
of sets, a study was undertaken in dif- 
ferent sections of the country to ascer- 
tain concrete results from placing for 
the first time radio sets before adults 
unable to read and write. The initial 


lected areas. 

The preliminary report from Lincoln 
Memorial University, which was allo- 
cated 25 sets for distribution and study, 
covers one of the areas. One set was 
placed in a country store, another in a 
village restaurant, two in high schools, 
two in rural elementary schools, and 19 
in private homes. 

“The results of this listening and the 
study thereof,” the report explains, “are 
still much too fluid and nebulous for iso- 
lation and analysis. Many of these lis- 
teners never before listened to radio pro- 
| grams, 

“This is an ultra-devout region, hence 
sermons are extremely popular—espe- 
cially off the main TE wang where 
traveling is difficult. Business talks and 
news flashes are popular. But since agri- 
culture is the prevailing business, those 
features next in popularity to sermons 
are the National Farm and Home Hour 
and the 4-H programs. Reports have 
already come in of definite help from 
constructive ideas for farm, garden, and 


poultry yard put into profitable opera- 
tion.” 





Machinery Exports 


Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States in the first 11 months 
of 1930 remained well above the normal 
| level of previous years, but fell below the 
record level attained in 1929. Foreign 
shipments of such products in the first 





11 months of last year were valued at 
AOA OAM ANN nr of Coe 
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study involved 100 sets in carefully se-| 


ord in providing work and in extending | 
relief to its employes will-be one of its 
outstanding achievements. 

I have been asked also to say a word 
upon the general subject of the effect of 
mechanical production of primary com- 
modities, as contrasted with the earlier 
basis of muscle and human energy upon 
which civilization rested. 

The present age is different. We have 
machines with vast and tireless re- 
sources; and we have today developed 
and perfected an accelerated dynamic 
civilization in which the acceleration 
comes from power. 

In the first flush of the great resulting 
changes, and the application of power 
to mechanical rather than human means 
of production, we lose our perspective. 
In the face of an increased production 
we turn our thoughts mainly to the ma- 
chine that made it possible; we overlook 
the fact that it is man who made pos- 
sible this great production, through the 
machine; that it is an intriguing and a 
continuing expression of his effort and 
his more cultivated intellect that is put- 
ting the world forward a distinct and 
glorious step in lifting from man’s 
shoulders the burdens of the ages. 


Advances of Machine 
Age as Affecting Man 


The machine is of no use without the 
control and direction of man—and he 
can and does control it and direct it. 





Our problem—now that ir so many ways 
we have brought the machine to aid the 
labor of our nation that all of our pri- 
mary commodities, either of raw mate- 
rials or of manufactured articles, are 
strongly influenced by it—is to organize 
and systematize its use, and in so doing 
to benefit mankind, not to injure or de- 
stroy mankind. Through these instru- 
mentalities the quality of mind that is 
developed to control and direct the me- 
chanics of the age is necessarily of an 
improving and a higher order. That in 
itself means progress for the individual, 
and in that progress there is a cheapen- 
ing of product, bringing a vast variety 
of useful and enjoyable commodities 
within the reach of all, and a correspond- 
ing awakening of the intelligence of 
man which promptly reaches out for 
these new benefits. Triumphant over 
the whole field stands not the machine, 
but the man. 

We who are interested in these prob- 
lems, by cooperation and exchange of 
thought and idea and plan, can bring 
about such an ordered system that the 
individual will find the burdens growing 
lighter, opportunities becoming greater, 
and the enjoyment of life by him and 
his family and those about him expand- 
ing and improving in every direction. 

If there be any objective in this exist- 





ence of ours worthy of the time and ef- 
fort by us who are passing through it, 
it must be to raise mankind in general— 
not the particular few, but the entire 
race—to higher levels of understanding 
and cooperation, of enjoyment and well- 
being. The crusaders in this cause, those 
who seek through thoughtful and orderly 
channels to contribute to the well-being 
of the whole, will have attained life’s 
greatest reward, because it can be ac- 
complished through no other way than 
service, and this sort of service is worthy 
of the talent and abilities of the great- 
est minds of the age. 

At the moment we are a bit stunned 
by the exploitation of great productive 
innovations. We may have traveled too 
fast, and for the moment may have sat- 
urated the markets with all commodi- 
ties, from the grains to the products of 
industry. But in the process therc has 
been a general prosperity throughout the 
land, comparable to no other period in its 
history, and not equaled by any other 
nation in history. 


New Courses for Future 


Emergencies Advocated 

The frugal ones in the community have 
put by sufficient to tide them through 
a reasonably relaxed period. But there 
are instances where necessity and lack 
of proper wisdom have led many to part 
with their earnings. It is in such times 
that the comparatively few in the com- 
munity become the concern of the many, 
and violent doctrines are proclaimed, in- 
temperately, unwisely, by some of the 
few. It is then that the whole problem 
comes before our minds for review and 
analysis. New courses are laid, which, 
based upon past experience and the best 
information obtainable under existing 
circumstances, will help us to avoid a 
repetition of such situations in the fu- 
ture. It becomes our duty to deal kindly 
and generously with that minority in 
the community who are in real dis- 
tress, but not. to permit destruction of 
or damage to the great system which 
man, by patient effort through the thou- 
sands of years of hisory, has created 
and set up, and which in the general run 
of life gives now to those who are con- 
scientious, willing and faithful the great 
privileges at hand in our world of today. 
To tear down these facilities and sup- 
plant them with something of unknown 


quality which has no particular virtue; 


or experience to recommend it, would 
be a crime against the Creator and the 
faculties which He inspired to produce 
these benefits, and would bring eventual 
disaster upon the very ones who most 
need relief and protection. 

The machine age is not a cold-blooded 
and cruel thing which seeks to extermi- 
nate man; it is man’s finest expression 
through which great forces have bcen 





revealed to him by the Divine Hand, 
enabling him so to harness these forces 
and direct their use that they shall be 
man’s servant and not his master. 

Out of the experience of this year 
will flow much that is good by way of 
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Labor Representative Says 
Nation Otherwise Will 
Face Permanent Unem- 
ployment Problem 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

this in preference to unfair competition 
in the home markets. ; 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., asked the witness if he 
favored a severance of commercial rela- 
tions with Russia in the same manner 
that we have severed diplomatic rela- 
tions, and Mr. Compton replied he is not 
advocating such a step, but it would be 
preferable to competing with convict la- 
bor, and his organization has positive 
information that, with minof exceptions, 
there is no timber cut or shipped by 
Russia, in which convict laber, under the 
most deplorable conditions, is not used. 


Other Countries Named 


Chester Gray, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, spoke in favor of the bill. He told 
the Committee that the proposed legis- 
lation is not directed against Russia 
alone, but would exclude products made 
from convict labor in any country. Re 
resentative Estep (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., asked Mr. Gray if he could name 
any other countries that might come 
under this classification. Mr. Gray 
named France, Liberia, Morocco; Czecho- 
slovakia, and other countries that had 


had controversies in regard to prison 
labor. 


Mr. Gray added that products made 
by convict labor in the prisons of this 
country should not be shipped abroad in 
competition to labor in ae countries, 
Soe ae be conaidenee fair, and 
s no used in competi i 
this country. ae 

Representative Nelson (Re of - 
gusta, Me., testified before ee be 
tee as the last witness of the day. Mr. 
Nelson said his constituents who owned 
mills in Maine were divided in their 
opinion of such legislation, but he is in 
favor of protection for the farmers and 
laborers of this country who have to 
compete with foreign convict labor. He 
said he felt the dumping now practiced 
by Russia would cease as soon as the ne- 
cessity for it ceased. The program for 
the current year in Soviet Russia calls 
for an expenditure of $16,000,000,000, 
which is more than two-thirds of the 
national income for the year, Mr. Nel- 
son pointed out, and in order to get this 
cash dumping must be practiced until 
the country becomes industrialized. 

Machinery Imported 

Representative Canfield (Dem.), of 
Batesville, Ind., asked Mr. Nelson if it 
is not true that most of the imports of 
Russia from the United States is com- 
posed of industrial machinery. Mr. Nel- 
son replied he did not know, and Mr. 
Cramton said he could answer this be- 
cause this machinery is to be used to 
produce finished products in direct com- 
petition with goods in this country. 

The chairman of the Committee—Rep- 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg.—announced the hearings would be 
continued Jan. 28, and that bills relat- 
ing to an embargo on goods from spe- 
cific countries would be taken up after 
the conclusion of the hearings on the 
bills for payment of the adjusted com- 
pensation certificates to veterans. 





example and experience’ and remedy. 
Until we resume a normal basis of op- 
eration it should be the first duty of 
every individual concerned with the em- 
ployment of others to see, during this 
dull period, that the work—whether it 
be 60 per cent, or 70 per cent or 80 per 
cent or 100 per cent of capacity—is di- 
vided equitably among thoe who are able 
and willing to work. 

In the meantime, to assist those less 
fortunately placed, our generous people 
who have enough and to'spare can be Se: 


pended upon to share their loaf with such 
as may be found to be in real distress. 
In no other way could the public lend a 
more helpful hand than in the effort now 
being made by the Red Cross to raise 
funds. 





GRACIOUSNESS 
The graciousness of the St. Regis is 
born of the momentum of smart New 
York itself. In turn, it affords a resi- 
dential seclusion which is exquisitely- 
appointed and internationally cher- 
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State of California: 


PERKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vv. 
CLINTON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 
California Supreme Court. 
S. F. No. 13367. 

Appeal from judgment of the Superior 
Court, City and County of San Fran- 
cisco. 

GayLorD & SMITH, WILLARD P. SMITH 
and W. L. SOUTHWELL for appellant; 
Ernest K. LiTt.e for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Dee. 30, 1930 

By the Court.—This case involves an 
interpretation of certain provisions of 
the iaw dealing with foreign corpora-; 
tions never betore passed upon by the 
courts of this State. Plaintiff is a for- 
eign corporation, organized under the 
laws of the State ot Minnesota, while 
defendant, as its name implies, is a Cali- 

fornia corporation. On Nov. 20, 1923, 

plaintiff entered into a written contract 

with defendant, by and through its duly 
authorized California agent, whereby 
plaintiff agreed to “furnish and install 


San Francisco. 


j or relating to property within the State, 
shall be void on its behalf and on behalf 
of its assigns, but shall be enforceable 
against it or them.” 

It is admitted that appellant had not 
complied with the terms of this statute 
on the date the contract was entered 
into, nor on the date the contract was 
performed by it, and it is conceded that 
the contract involved is one in intra- 
state commerce within the meaning of 
the above penalty provisions. 

The courts of this State have never 
passed upon the effect of the third pen- 
alty provision quoted supra, upon con- 
tracts coming within its operation. This 
point will first be discussed without 
reference to the question as to the effect 
of the subsequent repeal of the statute. 

The law is well settled that a State, 
by virtue of its police power, may en- 
tirely exclude foreign corporations from 
the right to do intrastate business within 
its borders, and, therefore, may permit 
them to do business here upon such 
conditions or subject to such restrictions 
as it may see fit. to impose. (Hooper 





all steel rolling doors” at a specified 
price in a certain building then being) 
constructed by defendant in California. | 
The contract was entered into in Cali-| 
fornia, and, at least as far as perform-} 
ance by plaintiff was concerned, was to} 
be pertormed here. The doors were duly} 
and properly installed by the California 
agent of plaintiff, and accepted by de-| 
fendant. The latter then issud two} 
checks in the correct amounts as pay-| 
ment for the same, and delivered the 
checks to the California agent of plain-| 
tiff. It appears that the agent cashed | 
the checks and has failed to account to| 
his principal for the proceeds. Plaintiff | 
contends that the payment to the agent) 
was not authorized. | 


Foreign Corporation Law | 


Interpretation Necessary 


On Aug. 24, 1925, plaintiff herein) 
commenced an action in the Superior| 
Court of San Francisco against this | 
same defendant for the full amount al-| 
leged to be still due on the doors, rely-| 
ing on the written contract, which is) 
likewise the basis of this present action, | 


and also setting forth a cause of action} 
based on a common count. The defend- 
ant answered, setting up as a defense 
payment to the agent, and likewise set- 
ting up that the plaintiff had not com-| 
piied with the statute of this State pre-| 
scribing the terms and conditions upon 
which foreign corporations may transact 
intrastate business in this State. (Stats. | 
of 1915, chap. 190, p. 422, as amended; 
Stats. of 1923, chap. 443, p. 1034).| 
That action proceeded to trial on Apr.| 
21, 1926, and, upon the evidence show- 
ing that the plaintiff was a foreign cor-| 
poration and had not complied with the} 
terms of the above statutes, the court 
ordered a judgment of dismissal in favor 
of defendant. In that case the court 
made a specific finding that the contract 
involved was a contract dealing with 
intrastate commerce. No appeal was 
taken from this judgment, and the same 
has since become final. 

On Apr. 20, 1927, section 1 of the 
Act of 1915, as amended, said section 
being the section prescribing the terms 
and conditions upon which foreign cor- 
porations can do business in this State, | 
was repealed. (Stats. of 1927, chap. | 
221, p. 396.) By a statute enacted the 
same day all of the provisions of section 
1 of the Act of 1915 were reenacted 
as sections 405,-406, 408, and 409 of the 
Civil Code. (Stats. of 1927, chap. 222, 
p. 396.) The repeal of the old statute 
and the reenactment in the code became 
sechve simultaneously on July 29, 
1927. 


| sec, 6662 et seq.) 


v. California, 155 U. S. 648; London etc. 
Mulford Company v. Curry, 163 Cal. 
276; San Francisco v. Liverpool etc. 
Company, 74 Cal. 113; Jameson v. Si- 
monds Saw Company, 2 Cal. App. 582; 
Black v. Vermont Marble Co., 1 Cal. 
App. 718.) 


Decisions of Various 


States Conflict 

The constitutionality of such restric- 
tions as are contained in the 1915 stat- 
ute is no longer open to attack. All 
States agree on this point. The de- 
cisions of the various States, however, 
are in substantial conflict on the ques- 
tion as to whether the failure of the 
corporation to comply with such restric- 
tive statutes before undertaking to do 
business in the domestic State will ren- 


lder its contract void or voidable, and| plished by a filing at the pleasure of 


whether compliance with the statute any 
time before suit is sufficient. (See an- 
notation in 24 L. R. A. 315; 14 A. Cor. 


| Jur. 1294, sec. 4002; 9 Fletcher Cyclo-| not 


pedia Corporations, 10,027, sec. 5941; 8 
Thompson on Corporations [3rd ed.] 899, 
This conflict in the 
decisions is at least partially due to a 


| difference in the language of the statu-| 


tory or constitutional provisions of the 
different States. 


Right of States to 


Void Contracts Upheld 
It will be noted that the California 


| Statute imposes three penalties for fail- 


ure to comply, viz.: $500 fine; prohi- 


|bition against the maintenance of any 


action on such a contract; and finally 
the statute declares any such contract | 
void as to the corporation. The second 
penalty—the prohibition against the 
maintenance of an action—has been, in 


'a slightly different form, part of our 
Un- 


statute law since long before 1915. 
der the former statute (old sec. 406, 
Civ. Code) it was held that as to trans- 


|actions included within it, if the de-| 
|fendant failed to plead noncompliance 
|in the answer or before trial, he waived! action unlawful by reason of noncom- | 


this defense. In other words, under that | 


|provision, failure to comply with the| subsequent compliance has no effect.” | 


statute rendered the contract voidable| 
and not void, and compliance any time} 
before suit was sufficient. (7 Cal. Jur.| 
212, sec. 698; 8 Thompson on Corpora-| 
tions [3rd ed.] 894, sec. 6659; 9 Fletcher, | 
Cyclopedia Corporations 10,112, sec. 
5972.) 

In many States the only penalties | 
imposed for failure to comply with the 
statute are the prohibition against the, 
maintaining of an action and a money} 
penalty. 


| fornia, and some other States have seen| 


Retrospective Effect 
Of Law Argued 


On Sept. 28, 1927, plaintiff complied 
with the provisions of the 1927 statute 
in reference to filing a copy of its ar- 
ticles, etc., and on Sept. 29, 1927, com- 
menced this present action on the writ- 
ten contract and likewise on an open 
book account. The answer of defendant 
denies the allegations of the complaint, 
and sets up as a defense on the merits 
payment to the agent. As a special de- 
fense defendant likewise sets up that 
plaintiff had failed to comply with the 
provisions of the statute concerning for- | 
eign corporations at the time the con- 
tract was entered into. The action pro- 
ceeded to trial, the court finding for 
defendant on the merits, and likewise 
finding that plaintiff had not complied 
with the statute on the date the contract 
was entered into, and that the contract 
was therefore void as to it. From the 
judgment thus entered, plaintiff prose- 
cutes this appeal. 

The theory upon which appellant seeks 
to evade the effect of the prior adjudi- 
cation, and the effect of the provisions 
of the 1915 Act as amended, as here- 
after set forth, is substantially as fol- 
lows: Appellant contends that the provi- 
sions of the 1915 Act imposing certain 
penalties on foreign corporations for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
the act merely rendered contracts en- 
tered into in violation of the act void- 
able. and nat void; that the penalties 
imposed merely cut off the remedy of 
the foreign corporation to enforce such 
contracts; that it is within the power 
of the Legislature to remove such a dis- 
ability; that the repeal of the 1915 Act 
in 1927 served to remove this disability; 
that the repeal operates retrospectively 
so as to remove disabilities existing be-| 
fore its passage; that the reenactment} 
of 1927 only has prospective applica- 
tion; that compliance with the 1927 Act 
before suit is all that is required. This) 
argument, although ingenious is un- 
sound. 

Section 1 of the Act of 1915, as 
amended in 1923, supra, provides that 
every foreign corporation engaged in 
intrastate commerce in this State must, 
as a condition precedent to doing busi- 


ness in this State, file with the secretary | 


of state and with certain county clerks 


certain designated papers and affidavits; | 
it must pay a filing fee, and appoint a! 


process agent. Failure to comply with 
the provisions of this section renders the 


noncomplying corporation subject to cer-| 


tain penalties: 

1, Such noncomplying corporation is 
subject to a $500 fine. 

2. Such noncomplying corporation is 
rohibited from maintaining or defend- 
ng any action or proceeding concern- 
ing its property or transactions in this 
State in the courts of this State. 


8. “In addition to the penalty herein, 


provided. every contract made by or on 
behalf of any such foreign corporation. 
affecting the personal liability thereof 


.| Thomas, Partners, etc., 


fit to declare, in addition, that certain 


|contracts of such noncomplying corpora- 
tions, such as the contract herein in-!| 


volved, are void. This the State has an 
unquestioned right to do. (8 Thompson 
on Corporations [3rd ed.] 899, sec. 6662; 
9 Fletcher, Cyclopedia- Corporations 10,- 
051, sec. 5947; 1 L. R. A., N. S., 1041; 
44. 8: A. Did, 688; 0: To eee 
N. S., 857.) 

Although the point, as stated above has 
never been passed on in this State, in 
other States that have seen fit to de- 
clare such contracts void, the decisions 
are uniform as to the effect of non- 
compliance. All contracts coming within 
the prohibition are absolutely void as 
to the foreign corporation and no action 
may be maintained by the corporation 
thereon. (Diamond Glue Company v. 
United States Glue Company, 187 U. S. 
611; In re Springfield Realty Co., 257 
Fed. 785; Ashland Lumber Co. v, De- 
troit Salt Co. [Wis.], 89 N. W. 904; 


Indiana Road Mach. Co. v. Lake [Wis.],| 


136 N. W. 178; Duluth Musie Co. v. 
Clancey [Wis.], 120 N. W. 854; Inter- 
national Text Book Co. v. Petersen 
[Wis.], 
son & Son v. Shaw [Ill.], 115 N. E. 650; 
Hoskins v. Rochester Sav. & Loan Assn. 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan. 27, 1931 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 
| Kenneth M. Stevens, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Paul Warren Voohies, of Detroit, Mich.; 
John F. Raper, of Sheridan, Wyo.; How- 
ard W. Cavanagh, of Battle Creek, Mich.; 
| Sam Beber, of Omaha, Nebr., and Ray- 
mond M. White, of New York City, were 
| admitted to practice. 

No. 73. Chesapeake 
Company, appellant. v. The United States 
|} of America et al. Argument continued by 
Mr. John H. Holt, for the appellees, Guyan- 
dot and Tug River R. R. Co. and Norfolk 
and Western Ry. Co., and concluded by Mr. 
Robert B. Tunstall for the appellant. 

No. 74. The 
petitioner, v. Anthony LaFranea. 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the petitioner, and by Mr. E. 
Howard McCaleb Jr. for the respondent. 

No. 114. Various Items of Personal Prop- 
erty, etc., et al., petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Argued by Mr. Lewis 
Landes for the petitioners and by Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Youngquist for 
the respondent. 

No. 176 Frank E. F 


and Ohio Railway 


‘urst and Fred 
‘ appallants, v. James 
G. Brewster et al. Argument commenced 
by Mr, Frank F. Nesbit for the appellants. 
Adjourned until Jan. 28 at 12 o'clock, 
| when the day call will be: Nos. 76 77, 79 
| (and 80), 81, 82, 87, 88, 91, 92 and 125, 


But, as we have seen, Cali-| 


113 N. W. 730: Joseph T. Ryer- | 


United States of America, ; 
Argued | 


G.| 
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[Mich.], 95 N. W. 566; Rough v. Brei- 
tung [Mich.], 75 N. W. 147; Barron G. 
Collier, _Ine., v. American Cafeteria 
[Mo.], 256 S. W. 118; Parke, Davis & 
Co. v.- Mullett [Mo.], 149 S. W. 461; 
First Nat. Bank v, Leeper [Mo.], 97 
S. W.. 636; Dunn v. Utah Serum Co. 
[Utah], 288 Pac, 245; First Nat. Bank 
of Price vy. Parker [Utah], 194 Pac. 
661; Alabama etc. Co. v. Talley Bates 
Const. Co. [Ala.], 50 Sou. 341; Hanchey 
v. Southern Home Building & Loan Assn. 


[Ala.], 87 Sou. 272; Goodner Krumm| 


Co. v. J. L. Owens Mfg. Co. [Okla.], 
152 Pac. 86; Tripp State Bank v. Jerke 
(S. D.], 188 N. W. 314, aff. in 189 N. 
W. 514.) 

In the case of Ashland Lumber Co. 
|v. Detroit Salt Co., supra, at page 908, 
|the Wisconsin court used the following 
j language, which has often been quoted 
|by other courts: “We must hold that 
| the words, ‘shall be wholly void on its 
| behalf, and on behalf of its assigns, but 
jshall be enforceable against it and 
them’ mean just what they say; and, 
if they (the statutes) are valid, they 
render the contract in question abso- 
lutely void and a nullity, in so far as 
it is sought to be enforced on behalf 
of the defendants by way of counter- 
claim in this action.” 


Status Unchanged by 


Subsequent Compliance 


In First National Bank of Price v.| 
Parker, supra, at page 663, the Utah) 
court thus referred to its statute: “In| 
our judgment the language of our stat- 
ute with reference to noncomplying for- | 
eign corporations is susceptible of but 
lone construction. Its meaning is not} 
doubtful, Courts uniformly hold that| 
in the application of such statutes there | 
is but one thing to do, namely, enforce | 
| the statute as it is. ‘Whenever the stat- | 





|Bank v. Aronstein, 117 Fed. 601; H. K.| ute has expressly declared that the con- | 


tract is unenforceable, that of course is | 
the end of the controversy. Such aj 
statute is self-construing, and the court | 
has no other duty than to give it effect.’” | 

In those States which have declared 
| the contract void, the decisions are prac- | 
| tically uniform that subsequent compli- | 
| ance with the statute in no way enlarges 
ithe legal rights of the noncorfplying 
| corporation as f-~ as the particular con- 
tract is concerned. In other words, sub- 
sequent compliance with the statute can} 
have no legal: efficacy to change the 
status of a contract declared to be wholly | 
| void at the time it was entered into. 

In ‘labama, etc. Co. v. Talley Bates 
Const. Co., supra, at page 344, the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court stated the rule as 
|follows: “That purpose is not accom- 


the corporation, or when it may be to 
its interest to appeal to the courts of 
lthis State. We may safely affirm that 
hing short of a compliance before 
any business is engaged in or transacted | 
in this State satisfies either the literal 
requirement of the statute and consti- 
tution or their policy.” gat 
In Interstate Const. Co. v. Lakeview, 
Canal Co. (Wyo.), 224 Pac. 850, at page| 
851, the Wyoming Supreme Court stated | 
‘the rule as follows after referring to 
|an earlier case holding such contracts 
unlawful: ; 
Corporate Powers 
Analyzed by Court 

“The holding in that case is incon-| 
sistent with the contention that a com- 
pliance with our law subsequent to the | 
| making of an unlawful contract, but be- 
| fore suit is started, avoids the necessity | 
of declaring such a contract void. 





If | 
a contract, or any business that gives | 
lrise to a claim is unlawful, it can not 
well be made lawful by anything that 
is done subsequently. * * * But the 
courts are agreed, we think, that where 
the claim sued on arises out of a trans- 


pliance with the Constitution or laws, a| 


See also 9 Fletcher, Cyclopedia Cor- | 
porations, 10112, section 5972, where 
many cases are cited in support of the | 
above rule. ; 

The situation involved is analogous to 
that presented by the question as to the| 
validity of acts performed by a corpo-! 
ration while its powers are suspended; 
by virtue of its failure to pay the license 
tax. The law is settled in this State 
that a subsequent payment of the tax 
in no way validates prior transactions. 
(7 Cal. Jur. 155, section 643.) The same} 
| result follows in reference to the problem | 
| here presented. Subsequent compliance, 
at least where defendant sets up as a 
| defense the failure to comply at the time 
| the contract was entered into, does not) 
|render the contract enforceable by the! 
|noncomplying foreign corporation. 

We are, therefore, irresistibly led to| 
the conclusion that since the Legislature | 
|}has seen fit to declare such contracts 
| “void” as to the noncomplying foreign 
| corporation, the Legislature meant what | 
}it said, and such contracts must be} 
| deemed to be void, and subsequent com- 
| pliance can not validate the same so as 
|to permit the maintaning of any suit| 
| thereon by such corporations. 
| The above analysis would dispose of 
| this appeal, were it not for the fact that! 
| the act imposing the penalty was re-| 
| pealed, and simultaneously similar pro-| 
visions were enacted into the Civil Code. | 
| We turn now to a discussion of the prob- | 
|lem thus presented. 





|New Sections of Code 
| Are Cited 

| The new sections added to the Civil | 
Code (sec.ions 405, 406, 408, 409) con-| 
tain exactly the same provisions as were | 
contained in section 1 of the repealed 
| 1915 Act, with the following exceptions: | 
(1) The order of certain sentences is| 
reversed; (2) the fee required upon com-| 
pliance with the law is raised from $75 
to $100; (3) some repetitious phases are 
omitted; (4) various minor changes in| 
the administrative features of the act! 
are provided for; (5) minor changes are 
provided for in reference to the papers 
necessary to be filed upon compliance | 
with the statute. | 
: It is to be noted that the provisions | 
in reference to the imposition of the 
three penalties above enumerated, found 
in the 1915 Act, were reenacted into! 
the 1927 Act without change. 

Appellant contends that the penalties 
imposed by the 1915 Act merely cut off 
its remedy to enforce the contract and 
that the Legislature has power to re-| 
move the disability thus imposed, no 
vested rights being involved. This, ap-| 
pellant contends, the Legislature did by| 
| the repeal of the law imposing the pen- | 
alty, the repeal acting retroactively as| 
to the penalty. Appellant therefore con- | 
tends that since the penalty has been 
removed and since it has now complied | 
with the provisions of the 1927 Act, it| 
may maintain this action. 

The result reached by appellant is non| 
sequitur for two reasons. In the first! 
place, the whole argument is based upon 
the premise that the penalties imposed | 
by the 1915 Act merely served to render 
| the contract unenforceable and not void, | 
| but this premise, we have seen, is in- 
|correct. The contract herein involved 
was void as to appellant when enacted | 
into and performed. The rule in refer- 
ence to repeal of statutes imposing pen- 
alties would seein to have no applica- 
tion to a contract rendered void by 
| statute. In other words, we are of the 
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|in force without being replaced by the 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of-Federal and State Courts 


Criminal law—Sentences—Vacation—Plea of guilty under mistake of law— 

A defendant charged with the sale of intoxicating liquor who pleaded guilty on 
the suggestion of the sheriff that if he did so that he would not be required to 
serve a jail sentence, and who was given a fine and jail sentence which the court, 
without power to so do, suspended in so far as it provided for imprisonment, 
was not entitled to the vacation of the judgment and sentence after his payment 
of the fine on the determination by the court that the suspension of the sentence 
was void, since his plea of guilty was not induced by fraud or duress, but was 
the result of a mistake as to the legal effect of the order of suspension, and the 
only remedy available to the defendant was an application to the Board of 
Pardon and Paroles. 

Silver v. State of Arizona; Aviz. Sup. Ct., No. 739, Jan. 12, 1931. 


Criminal law—Sentences—Suspension of execution—Fine and jail sentence for 
sale of liquor—Suspension as to imprisonment— 

An Arizona court having imposed a fine and jail sentence for the sale of 
liquor, under a statute making such offense punishable by both fine and im- 
prisonment, did not. have the power to suspend the execution of the sentence 
in so far as it provided for imprisonment, since its authority in such respect is 
limited by statute to the suspension of the imposition of the sentence, except 
in cases where the sentence directs the defendant to pay a fine and commits 
him to prison until it is paid.. 

Silver v. State of Arizona; Ariz. Sup. Ct., No. 789, Jan. 12, 1931. 


Customs duties—Oil painting—Importation for use in illustrating magazine 
stories—“Articles of utility”— 

Oil paintings which were painted abroad on the order of an American magazine 
publisher and were imported by the publisher with the intention of using tnem 
to illustrate parts of stories to be published in the magazine, were “original 
paintings in oil,” within the meaning of paragraph 1704 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, although the paintings were made under instructions from the publisher 
calling the artist’s attention to certain parts of the stories for which illustrations 
were desired; but the paintings were not classifiable under such paragraph, be- 
cause they were “articles of utility,” within the meaning of an exception, since 
they were created as one of the steps in the production of a magazine, solely 
for the purpose of adding to the mercantile value of the magazine. 

Pitt & Scott v. United States; C. C. P, A.; Customs App. No. 3346, Jan. 21, 
1931. ‘ 

Prize fighters—Death of fighter—Liability of other fighter— 

Where a prize fighter died as the result of a blow received during the fight, the 
other participant was not liable to his administrator for his wrongful death, 
although the fight was held in violation of a Washington statute making prize 
fighting unlawful, since the two fighters voluntarily engaged in mutual combat 
with no malicious intent on the part of either to injure the other. 


Hart, Admin., v. Geysel et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22490, Dec. 29, 1930. 


Schools—Districts—Liability of high school district for injuries to football. 
player—Negligence of coach in permitting physically unfit player to participate 
in game— 

A Washington high school district, under statutes making a school district 
liable for the negligent act or omission of its officers and agents acting within 
the scope of their authority, was liable for an injury to the spine of a high 
school football player, if a teacher, acting as coach and trainer of the football 
squad with the knowledge and consent of the board of directors of the district, 
persuaded and coerced the player to participate in a game, although he knew, 
or in the exercise of reasonable care should have known, that he was physically 
unfit to enter the game. 

Morris v. Union High School District A; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22686, Jan. 
5, 1931. 


Zoning—Hospitals and sanitariums—Validity of ordinance—Due process of law— 
Equal protection of laws— 

A zoning ordinance, in so far as it prohibited the establishment of hospitals 
or sanitariums for persons suffering from nervous or mental diseases in zones 
principally residential in character, did not violate the due process of law or the 
equal protection of laws clauses of the Constitution, where the permitted zones 
covered more than one-third the area of the city and included the down town 
business district and other built-up sections, although the prohibited districts 
contained some sparsely populated territory and the permitted district some 
densely populated areas, since the classification was reasonable and not arbitrary 
and discriminatory. 

Jones et al. v. City of Los Angeles; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 10654, Dec. 
81, 1930. 
Zoning—Ordinances—Validity of ordinance—Retroactive provision—Police 
power— 

A zoning ordinance excluding hospitals and sanitariums from designated ter- 
ritory was void, because an unreasonable and unjustifiable exercise of the police 
power, in so far as it was retroactive and prohibited the continued maintenance 
in the prohibited zones of institutions existing therein at the time of the adoption 
of the ordinance, since such an institution is not a nuisance. 

Jones et al. v. City of Los Angeles; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 10654, Dec. 


.81, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of. “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


‘Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Corporations—Foreign corporations—Contracts—Validation of contract by sub- 
sequent compliance with conditions precedent to right to do business in State— 
Repeal and simultaneous reenactment of statute— 

A contract of a foreign corporation which was “void” under California statutes, 
because entered into before the corporation filed the papers and paid the fees 
entitling it to do business in the State, did not become valid on the corporation’s 
subsequent compliance with such conditions; repeal of statute did not validate the 
contract where the statute was simultaneously reenacted.—Perkins Manufac- 
turing Co. v. Clinton Construction Co. (Cal. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3620, 
Jan, 28, 1931. 


Patents 


Patents—Designs—Invention— 

Given a few letters (such as in word “Asbestone”) a skilled workman could 
construct an entire font of type of the same design, and this, while it might in- 
volve a very high degree of skill, would not arise to the dignity of an invention.— 
Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. (C. C. A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Patents—Designs—Patentability—Anticipation—Prior publication— 

Applicant’s own publication, disclosing a design more or less than two years 
prior to the filing of his application for a patent held to constitute a disclosure 
which precludes the grant of a valid patent.—Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. (C. C. 
A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Patents—Prior adjudication—Section 4915, Revised Statutes— 

While judgment of Patent Office is not binding on courts, it is entitled to great 
weight in suits under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes, and may be overcome 
only by elear proof of mistake.—Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. (C, C, A. 4.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Patents—Designs— ‘ : 
Test of identity of a design is the effect of the comparison between the designs 

upon an ordinary observer and not upon the one skilled in the particular art.— 

Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. (C. C.’A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 3620, Jan, 28, 1931. 


Patents—Appeals—Section 4915, Revised Statutes— , 

An appeal lies from a decision in a suit under section 4915 of the Revised Stat- 
utes in favor of granting a patent, and the proper agent through which the appeal 
should be prosecuted is the Department of Justice.—Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. 
(C. C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Patents—Costs—Section 4915, Revised Statutes— . 

Traveling expenses of counsel for the Commissioner of Patents in attending the 
taking of depositions on behalf of applicant in suit under section 4915 of the Re- 
vised Statutes are part of the costs to be paid by applicant.—Robertson, Comr., v. 
Cooper. (C. C. A. 4.) V U.S. Daily, 3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Patents—Design for font of type refused— ; 

Cooper application for Font of Type wefused in 
Revised Statutes.—Robertson, Comr., v. Cooper. 
3620, Jan. 28, 1931. 


suit under section 4915 of the 
(C. C. A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 
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opinion that the repeal of a penalty ren- scribes nearly the same fees for similar 
dering a contract void, would not serve] services * * * The new act took effect 


to revive the ver —, Pie simultaneously with the repeal of the 

However, there is another principle Of) frst act; its provisions may, therefore, 
law that applies to the facts of this case) more crakeu in said to be eubstitiated 
that seems to us conclusive of the facts! in the place of and to continue in force 
herein involved. As stated above, Si-| with modifications, the provisions of the 
multaneously with the repeal of the 1915/ oyipinal act, rather than to have abro- 
Act, the same provisions, slightly modi-| gated and annulled them. The observa- 
fied, were reenacted into the Civil Code.| tions of Mr. Chief Justice Shaw, in 
In other words, there was not a we Wright v. Oakley, 5 Metcalf 406, upon 
ment in which the repealing act stood) the construction of the Revised Statutes 
of Massachusetts, which in terms re- 
pealed the previous legislation of the 
State, may with propriety be applied to 
the case at bar: 

“In construing the revised statutes 
and the connected acts of amendment 


new sections added to the code. The 
correct principle applicable to such a sit- 
uation was thus stated by the United 
States Supreme Court in interpreting the 
repeal and renactment of several Califor- 
nia statutes in the case of Steamship 
Company v. Coliffe, 69 U. S. 450, at page 
458: 

“The new act reenacts substantially all 
the provisions of the original act, relat- 
ing to pilots and pilot regulations for 
the harbor of San Francisco, It sub- 
jects the pilots to similar examinations; 
u% requires like qualifications; it pre- 


great caution to avoid giving an effect 
to these acts which was never comtem- 
plated by the Legislature. In terms, the 
whole bo'y of the statute law was re- 
pealed; but these repeals went into effect 
simultaneously with the revised statutes, 
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and repeal, it is necessary to observe, 
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Patent Refused Design for Type ’ 


of Inventive Merit 


Under 


Section 4915, Revised Statutes, Set 


Forth in 


Richmond, Va. 
THOMAS E. ROBERTSON, 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
v. 
ee OswALp Cooper. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3066. } 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
istrict of Maryland. 

HOSTETLER (CHARLES B. Rua, 
Assistant Attorney General, and J. F. 
MOTHERSHEAD on brief) for appellant; 
A. MILLER BELFIELD and SEMMES, 
Bowen & SEMMEs for appellee. 
Before PARKER and NorTHCOTT, Circuit 

Judges, and McCLINTIC, District 
Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 13, 1931 

NortTucort, Circuit Judge—tThis is a 
suit brought by appellee, Oswald 
Cooper, under Sec. 4915 of the Revised 
Statutes (85 U. S. C. A. Sec. 63). 

Cooper filed his application for a pat- 
ent for a design for a font of type on 
May 23, 1923. The application was 
serially numbered Design 6262, and the 
type has been designated in this suit as 
Cooper Black. The application was re- 
jected by ‘the examiner. Appeal was 
taken to the Examiners in Chief, who 
reversed the examiner. The examiner 
made a further search and rejected the 
claim on additional art. 

Appeal was taken to the kxaminers in 
Chief, who affirmed the rejection of the 
examiner, one member dissenting. Ap- 
peal was taken to the Commissioner. In 
this appeal the Assistant Commissioner 


Decision 


affirmed ,the decision of the Examiners « 
in Chief. Appeal was then taken to the 

Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia, in which appeal the court 

affirmed the decision of the Commis- 

sioner. . 

The opinion of that court is reported 
in 38 Fed. (2) 852, and pages 69 et seq. 
of this record. Cooper then brought 
this suit, and the bill, as originally filed, 
involved design application No. 6262 
only. By supplemental bill plaintiff- 
appellee brought before the court his 
applications No. 6784 and No. 10689. The 
court thereafter ruled that it was with- 
out jurisdiction to consider the two ap- 
plications brought in by the _ supple- 
mental bill and dismissed the supple- 
mental bill. 

The court below held in favor of the 
appellee and entered a decree authoriz- 
ing appellant to issue a design patent 
to Cooper, from which decree this appeal 
was taken. 


Patentability of Design 


Main Question Involved ‘ 
The main question involved -was th 
patentability of a font of type called t 
Cooper Black. The patent office held 
that the design in question was not pat- 
entable because the same, or practically 
the same, design of type was known and 
used by others in this country, and was 
published prior to appellee’s invention, 
and was published and in public use 
more than two years prior to the filing 


\ 





of appellee’s application. The design of 
the font of type as filed with the Cooper 
application follows: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPORSTUVWXYZ& 


abcdefghijkimnopar 
stuvwxyZz 


$1234567890., 


*3328- 


(1 4— 


+ 


A number of designs of type claimed 
by the appellant to be similar were 


shown in the record, but the Commis- 
sioner relied principally upon the type 
used in the word “Asbestone,” admitted- 
ly printed more than two years prior to 
the Cooper’s application. The word as 
printed follows: 


Asbestone 


The judge below in his. opinion, while 
admitting the great similarity in design 
as used in the word “Asbestone” and the 
design as used in the font of type upon 
which the application is based, appar- 
ently based his opinion upon the fact 
that there were comparatively a few 
letters in the word “Asbestone” whereas 
the application was for an entire font 
of type, and, therefore, could not be an- 
ticipated by the use of a few letters 
only. 


Says Skilled Workman 
Could Reproduce Font 

We cannot agree with this conclusion. 
It seems apparent to us that given even a 
few letters a skilled workman could con- 


struct an entire font of type of the same 
design, and that this, while it might in- 
volve a very high degree of skill, would 
not arise to the dignity of an invention. 
The English alphabet consists of fixed 
groups, such as the round letters ¢, e, 0, 
C, G, O, Q, and the oblique line group, 
as A, V, W, X, Y, Z. Then we have the 
verticle line group, as E, F, H, I, L, T, i, 
l, m, n, r, u, and the vertical line group 
combined with a half loop, as B, D, P, R, 
b, d, p, q. Another combination is the 
vertical and oblique line group, as K, k, 

It is apparent that the design of any 
one of these groups would suggest to a 


skilled workman the design of all the 
others of the same group, and such a 
workman, having before him the word 
“Asbestone,” could, without any inven- 
tive ingenuity whatever, by exercise of 
a high degree of skill only, construct the 
entire font of patent, and it is also ap- 
parent that such a font of type, made 
with the word “Asbestone” used as a 
model, would differ in no material re- 
spect from the font of type upon which 
Cooper based his application for a pat- 
ent. 

In view o* our conclusion as to the 
design in the word “Asbestone,” we do 
not consider it necessary to discuss the 
numerous other very similar designs 
used in other words that were published 
before Cooper’s application. 


It has long been a settled rule of pat- 
ent law, that “that which infringes if 
later, would anticipate if earlier.” 
Knapp v. Morss, 150 U. S. 221-228; Mil- 
ler v. Eagle Mfg. Co., 151 U. S, 126. 


Prior Publication Date 
Of Word ‘Asbestone’ 


It certainly cannot be contended that 
if the design of the font of type upon 
which Cooper based his application were 
patentable and had been patented, and 
thereafter the word “Asbestone” was 
being used, it would not be an infringe- 
ment on the patent. The word “Asbes- 
tone” had a publication date of June 14, 
1919, and the public had aequired the 
right to the use of this design before 
Cooper’s application was made. 

As was well stated in the able brief 
filed on behalf of the Commissioner: 
“A single design patent is granted for 
an entire font on the theory that there 
is but one inventive idea running 
through the entire font, If, however, 
we take the position that one ietter 
would not suggest the appearance of the 
other letter, then there should be a de- 
sign patent for each letter, as the law 
contemplates that only one design may 
be covered by one patent.” 

There is some intimation in the record 





that the word “Asbestone” was Cooper’s 
design, but his own publication disclos- 
ing a design more than two years prior to 


filing an appliestion foz a patent, iy a! 


disclosure which precludes the grant of 
a valid patent thereon. 

King Ventilating Co. v. St. James, 17 
Fed. @) 615 (Affirmed 26 Fed. (2) 357). 
: This court has held that while the 
judgment of Patent Office officials is not 
absolutely binding on the courts, it is en- 
tiled to great weight, and is to be over- 
ep by clear proof of mistake (Gu 

mokeless' Coal Co. et al. v.' Su 
Steele & Steele et al., 35 Fed. (2) 433. 
This is obviously true, because the Pat- 
ent Office has the equipment for deciding 
intricate and technical questions of this 4 
character and its officials whose conclu- 
sions are entitled to full faith and credit 
as the conclusions of Government offi- : 
cials, have no interest or incentive other 
than to arrive at a right conclusion. 


It has long been settled that the 
test of identity of a design is the ion 
of the comparison between the designs 
upon an ordinary observer and not upon 
the one skilled in that particular art. As 
was said by the Supreme Court in the 


case of Gorham Mfg. Co. v. ; 
Wall. 511: g. Co. v. White, 14 


“No counterfeit bank note is so identi- 
cal im appearance with the true that an 
experienced artist can not discern a dif- 
ference. _It is said an engraver distin- 
guishes impressions made by the same 
plate. Experts, therefore, are not the 
persons to be deceived.” 


See, also, Sagandorph v. Hughes, 95 
_~ — eat aa sevetane Co. m Metro- 
pole, ‘ed. 188; Ashley v. W - 
Numan, 220 Fed. 899. ts on 


There is grave doubt whether Cooper’s 
design, upon which he makes the appli- 
cation, is ornamental so as to bring it 
within the statute which says that in 
order to be patentable it must be not 
only useful but also ornamental (Cooper 
v. Commissioner, 38 Fed. (2) 852), but 
in view of our conclusions as above 
stated we do not consider it necessary to 
discuss that point. 


It is contended on behalf of the ap- 
pellee that no appeal lies from a decision 
in his favor in a suit of this character. 
We cannot agree to this contention, as 
appeals of this character have been ‘fh 
sidered by appellate courts, and by this 
court in General Electric Co. v. Robert- 
son, 32 Fed. (2) 495. It is also contended 
on behalf of the appellee that because A 
this appeal is being prosecuted by the 
Department of Justice and not by the 
Patent Office, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents is the nominal appellant and not the 
real party in interest. With this we can- 
not agree, as it is clearly apparent that 
the Department of Justice is the proper 
agent through which the appeal should 
be prosecuted, 


‘Expenses’ of Taking 
Depositions Allowed 


A question is raised as to allowance 
for the traveling expenses incurred by 
counsel for the Commissioner in attend- 
ing to the taking of depositions on behalf 
‘of the plaintiff in California. The time 
and place of the taking of the depositions 
was fixed and notice given the Patent 
Office, by appellee, and the Commissioner 
thought it advisable to have someone 
present who was familiar with Patent 
Office procedure, An attorney was sent 
from Washington to attend the taking 
of the depositions. The language of the 
sathte (section 4915, supra) is as fol- 
Ows: 


_ “In all cases, where there is no oppos- 
Ing party, a copy of the bill shall be 
served on the Commissioner; and all ex- 
penses of the proceeding shall be paid by 
the applicant, whether the final decision 
is in his favor or not.” 


The judge below, seemingly upon the 
ground that the allowance of expenses 
might lead to serious abuses, refused to 
pay the expenses of the attorney to Cali- 
fornia, and held that the word “expenses” 
}in the statute practically meant “costs.” 
| We cannot concur in this conclusi 
The evident intention of Congress in 
use of the word “expenses” was to in- 
clude more than that which is ordinarily 
included in the word “costs.” The appli- * 
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Af€sessment on Railroad Company 


For Street Paving Is Held Invali 





Court Finds Improvement Would Not Benefit 
Line Which Would Have Had to Pay 
Half of Expense 


Richmond, Va.—A special assessment 
by a South Carolina town against a rail- 
way company for street paving was held 
invalid in this case by the Circuit Court 
ef Appeals forthe Fourth Circuit. The 
paving was of no benefit to the company 
whether regard be had to its present 
use or to its general relations and possi- 
ble use, the opinion declared. 

To assess as much of the cost of the 
paving against the railroad as against 
that of the persons benefited was a viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, the 
court held, pointing out that the assess- 
ment was approximately equal to the 
value of the property assessed. 





CAROLINA & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 


COMPANY 


Vv. 

TOWN OF CLoveR, S. C., ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3037. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of South Carolina. 
JoHN] By Hype (S. R. Prince, FRANK G, 
a INS and J. E. McDONALD JR. 
with him on the brief), for appellant, 
. :: JOHN R. Hart (Hart & Moss with 
im on the brief), for appellees. 
Before PARKER and NorTHCOTT, Circuit 
Judges, and Soper, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 13, 1931 
Paving Assessments 


Paid Under Protest 


PaRKER, Circuit Judge.—This wis an 
action instituted in the court below by 
the plaintiff, the Carolina & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, to recover of the 
defendant, the Town of Clover, S. C., cer- 
tain paving assessments paid under pro- 
test. The jurisdiction of the court was 
invoked on the ground of diversity of 
citizenship. and also because it was 
claimed that the assessments in question 
had been levied in contravention of the 
due process and equal protection clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and un- 
duly burdened interstate commerce. 


Jurisdiction was challenged by. the de- 
fendant, but was sustained on both 
grounds mentioned; and a trial on the 
merits was had. The court excluded evi- 
dence offered by plaintiff for the purpose 
of showing that the assessments were 
unreasonable and confiscatory, that they 
unjustly dicriminated between plaintiff 
and other abutting property owners, and 
that they would hamper plaintiff in dis- 
charging its duties as an interstate car- 
rier. The court sustained the assess- 
ment because made in application of the 
“front-foot” rule, and directed verdict for 
defendant; and from judgment thereon 
the plaintiff has appealed. 


Plaintiff operates a line of railway 133 
miles in length between Chester, S. C., 
and Edgemont, N. C. The Town of 
Clover is a small town built along its 
line, which runs north and south for a 
distance of 5,370.8 feet through the town 
limits. Its right of way consists of a 
narrgw strip having an average width of 
24 fet, approximately 14 feet of which 
lies east and approximately 10 feet west 
of the center of its track. On either side 
of,its right of way and extending paral. 
ic therewith are streets or roadways, 
the one on the west constituting the 
principal street of the town. This street 
is a part of State Highway No. 16; and 
about the year 1925 the State Highway 
Commission paved it as a State highway 
for a width of 18 feet. 


The Town of Clover thereupon passed 
an ordinance under section 4506 of the 
Code of South Carolina of 1922, Vol. 3, 
dirécting that it be paved for its full 
width of 34 feet and that one-half of the 
cost of the additional paving be taxed 
against the owners of abutting property. 
One-half of this cost, or the sum of 
$5,415.27, was assessed against plaintiff 
as the owner of the right of way on the 
east side of the street. The other one- 
half was assessed against the business 
and residential property on. the west 
side, which had an average depth of 150 
feet. In like manner a strip of 79.6 feet 
was paved on the street east of the track, 
and half of the cost thereof was assessed 
against abutting property, $208.83 being 
assessed against the right of way of 
plaintiff. In addition to this, plaintiff 
was assessed for paving laid on the 
street east of its right of way opposite 
its depot, but has paid this assessment 
without protest. 


Appeals Court 
Upholds Jurisdiction 


On the trial, plaintiff offered evidence 
tending to show that the property west 
of the paved street against which there 
was assessed the same amount as was 
assegsed against the property of plain- 
tiff, Was an area 15 times as great as that 
of its property west of the center of its 
track and a value, considered apart from 
the particular use to which it was put at 
4: time, 18 times as great; that the 
property east of the paved street on the 
east of the right of way has an area 
six times as great and a value 18 times 
as great as its property opposite thereto; 
that the hard surface paving parallel to 
its track is of no advantage to it, but 
rather is a detriment in that it aids 
plaintiff’s competitors who transport 
freight and passengers by truck or auto- 
mobile; that while this paving has been 
of advantage to other property owners 
and has increased the value of their prop- 
erty, it has not increased the value of 
plaintiff’s property and cannot do so; 
that paving is of no value to the prop- 
erty while used for railroad purposes 
and,’ because the property is a narrow 
strip of land less than-25 feet wide lying 
between two streets, could not be of 
value if the railroad should be aban- 
doned; that the assessment for paving 
purposes is greater than the value at 
which the property is assessed for pur- 
poses of taxation and is 82.32 per cent 
of the net income of plaintiff’s business 
attributable to the Town of Clover for 
the year in which the assessment was 
levied; that the amount of the assess- 
mnt was equal to 5.58 per cent of the 
entire net income of the line for the 
year; and that such compulsory expendi- 
ture would impair the ability of the road 
to discharge its duty as an interstate 
carrier and would thus impose an un- 
warranted burden upon interstate com- 
merce. 

This evidence was excluded, and ver- 
dict was directed for defendant, upon 
the theory that an assessment against 
thepnjaintiff of two-seventeenths of the 
total cost of the paving opposite its prop- 
erty could not be deemed confiscatory, 
hat benefits to the plaintiff were to be 
Sycnmed because of the general upbuild- 


ing of the country through the improve- 
ment of the public highways, and that 
the evidence offered was insufficient to 
show that the assessment made on the 
front-foot basis was discriminatory. 

We agree with the judge below that 
the court had jurisdiction of the cause. 
Without passing upon the question 
raised as to diversity of citizenship or 
intending to suggest any doubt as to the 
correctness of his decision with regard 
thereto, we have no doubt that there was 
jurisdiction because of the claim made 
that the assessment was violative of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
suit to recover the assessments paid un- 
der protest was thus one arising under 
the Constitution, of which the Federal 
courts are expressly given jurisdiction. 
28 U. S. C. A. 41(1) (a). Risty v. Chi- 
cago, R. I. & P. R. Co., 270 U S, 378. 


Supreme Court Rule 
Cited in Case 


We think that the learned judge erred, 
however, in excluding the evidence of- 
fered by plaintiff and in directing a ver- 
dict for the defendant It is true that the 
legislature of a State may either directly 
or by delegation to a municipality require 
that the cost of a public improvement be 
assessed against property benefited 
thereby. And, ordinarily, without author- 
izing an inquiry as to the extent of the 
benefit received by particular property, it 
may direct that the cost of the improve- 
ment of a street or highway be assessed 
against abutting property in accordance 
with the front-foot rule, as in such cases 
it is manifestly impossible to apportion 
the cost in exact accord with the benefits 
received and this rule as nearly approxi- 
mates just apportionments as any which 
could -be devised. Tonawanda v. Lyon, 
181 U. S. 389; French v. Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co., 181 U. S. 324. 


Furthermore, it is no objection to an 
assessment that the land assessed is used 
for railroad purposes and while so used 
is not benefited by the improvement; for 
the property must be viewed in the light 
of its general relations and apart from 
the particular u’e to which it is being 
put at the time. L. & N. R. Co. v. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., 197 U. S. 
430, 435. If, however, an assessment as 
made, whether by the front-foot rule or 
not, is plainly arbitrary or unreasonably 
discriminatory, it violates the due proc- 
ess and equal protection clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and will not be 
upheld. Road Dist. v. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., 
274 U. S, 188; Kansas City Southern Ry. 
v. Road Imp. Dist. No. 6, 256 U. S. 658; 
Gast Realty Co. v. Schneider Granite Co., 











rule is 
Holmes: 


“The legislature may create taxing dis- 
tricts to meet the expense of local im- 
provements and may fix the basis of 
taxation without encountering the Four- 
teenth Amendment unless its action is 
palpably arbitrary or a plain abuse. 
Houck vy. Little River Drainage District, 
239 U- $2544 262, Phe front-foot rule 
has been ‘sanctionéd for the cost of pav- 
ing a street. In such a case it is not 
likely that the cost will exceed. the bene- 
fit, and the law does not attempt an 
imagmary exactness or go beyond the 
reasonable probabilities. French _ vy. 
Barber Asphalt Co., 181 U. S. 324. Cass 
Farm Co. v. Detroit, 181 U. S. 396, 397. 
So in the case of a square bounded by 
principal streets the land might be as- 
sessed half way back from the improve- 
ment to the next street. Louis. & Nash. 
R. R. v. Barber Asphalt Paving Co., 197 
U. S. 430. But as is implied by Houck v. 
Little River Drainage District if the 
law is of such a character that there is 
no reasonable presumption that substan- 
tial justice generally will be done, but 
the probability is that the parties will be 
taxed disproportionately to each other 
and to the benefit conferred, the law can- 
not,stand against the complaint of one 
so. taxed in fact. Martin v. District of 
Columbia, 205 U. S. 135, 139.” 


Validity of State Code 
Not Questioned 


_. The question before us is not the valid- 
ity of section 4506 of the South Caro- 
lina Code, which in general terms author- 
izes municipalities to assess against 
abutting property the cost of perma- 
nent improvements made in their streets 
and sidewalks. Nor is it questioned that 
under such a statute a municipality may 
ordinarily assess against abutting prop- 


erty the cost of improvements on the 
basis of the front-foot rule. But the 
gravamen of plaintiff’s complaint is that 
this particular ordinance applying the 
front-foot rule violates the due process 


thus stated by Mr. Justice 


in 


and equal protection clauses because of 
the peculiar facts of the case. 


It is said that the ordinance violates 
the due process clause because it as- 
sesses one-fourth of the cost of the -pav- 
ing, amounting’ to $5,624.10, against a 
narrow right of way which is not bene- 
fited by the improvement and which, be- 
cause of its dimensions and location, 
cannot be benefited by it, whether consid- 
ered in relation to its present use or in 
relation to any other possible use to 
which it may be put; and that it violates 
the equal protection, clause because it 
assesses against the property of plain- 
tiff, which is narrow and receives no 
benefit, the same amount that is as- 
sessed against business and residential 
property which has a substantial depth 
and is really benefited by the improve- 
ment, thereby in effect assessing plain- 
tiff’s property for the benefit of the prop- 
erty of others. 


Under these contentions the evidence 
offered by plaintiff should have been re- 
ceived; for the constitutionality of the 
ordinance is to be judged, not by a con- 
sideration of its language in vacuo, but 
by consideration of its effect in the sit- 
uation to which it is actually applied. 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, 373; 
Martin y. District of Columbia, 205 U. S. 
135; Johnson v. Rudolph (App. D. C.), 
16 Fed. (2d) 525; Dougherty v. Ameri- 
ean Security & Trust Co. (App. D. C.), 
40 Fed. (2d) 813; City of Commerce v. 
Sou. Ry. Co. (C. C. A. 5th), 35 Fed. (2d) 
231. The rule applicable in such a case 
was well stated by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in Johnson v. 
Rudolph, supra. In that case, after re- 
ferring to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court recognizing that the front-foot 
rule may in ordinary cases be a perfectly 
fair method of apportioning the burden 
of paying for street improvements, the 
court said: 

“Tt is competent, however, in cases of 
special assessments, arising under a gen- 
eral law, to inquire, not only into the 





240 U.S. 55, 58. In the case last cited the | 
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South Carolina—Special assessments—Constitutionality— 
Where the paving of a street through a small town was of no benefit to a rail- 
way company and did not enhance in any substantial degree the utility or value of 
. its property, whether regard be had to its present use or to its general relations 
and possible uses, an assessment against the railway company of an amount ap- 
proximately equal to its asSessed value, was unquestionably unreasonable and 
confiscatory and amounted to a denial of due process of law.—Carolina & North- 
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E. H. Stanton. Docket No. 19102. 

Where a husband and wife living 
in State of Washington filed sepa- 
rate returns, and the husband_re- 
ported a major part of the commu- 
nity income, held the deficiency 
should be computed by including in 
petitioner’s gross income only his 
one-half of the community income. 

Pitzman’s Co. of Surveyors & Engineer 
Docket Nos. 21745, 39299. 

Depreciation. Surveying and En- 
gineering Records. During the tax- 
able years here under review the 
petitioner owned and used in its 
business a large collection of engi- 
neering and _ surveying’ records, 
books, plats, drawings, etc... Held 
that these properties were during 
said years subject to exhaustion, 
wear and tear, and did depreciate 
during those years. Held, further, 
that the amounts computed by the 
petitioner and charged off upon its 
books and claimed as deductions in 
its income-tax returns for each of 
said years were a reasonable allow- 
ance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of said properties, and the deduction 
of said amounts should be allowed 
in the computation of petitioner’s 
net income for said years. 

Herbert D. Robinson, Executor of the 
Estate of Bernard Wurzburger. Docket 
No. 34683. 

In the absence of evidence that 
any part of an estate held as tenants 
by the entirety originally belonged 
to the surviving spouse; held that 
the entire value of the estate is in- 
cludable in the gross estate of a de- 
cedent, a resident of Michigan, dying 
after the effective date of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. 

The decedent and his wife owned 
cisiiincahaniaddiniariaitiidiainc align pment 
matter of discrimination and inequality, 
but as to the approximate accord be- 
| tween the assessment and the benefits 
| actually derived by the property owners 
|from the improvement. These questions 
are always open in cases relating to the 
repaving or repair of streets, where the 
local authorities act under a statute con- 
ferring general discretionary power. The 
present law is not a legislative adjudica- 
tion concerning a particular place and a 
particular plan, but it applies to streets, 
avenues, and roads generally throughout 
the district; it is a general prospective 
law. Nor are the assessments based pro- 
portionately upon an ascertained valua- 
tion of the properties, as for example, in 
the case of Wight v. Davidson, supra. 
Therefore, in testing the validity of this 
amendment, we are not dealing with an 
incidental benefit common to the whole 
community, or a legislatively determined 
method of assessing benefits in a particu- 
lar locality, but with a general law ap- 
plied to a unique situation.” 


Equal Protection Idea 


Is Held Ignored 


Taking the evidence offered by plain- 
tiff to be true, there can be no question 
that the assessments here in question 
were violative of the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 
street for a mile through the little town 
of Clover was of no benefit to plaintiff 
and did not enhance in any substantial 
degree the utility or value of its prop- 
erty, whether regard be had to its pres- 
ent use or to its general relations and 
possible uses. To assess against it, under 
such circumstances, an amount approxi- 
mately equal to its assessed value, was 
unquestionably unreasonable and confis- 
eatory and amounted to a denial of «that 
due process of law which the Constitw 
tion guarantees. It is clear, also, that to 
make an improvement beneficial to the 
property of others but not beneficial to 
that of plaintiff, and to assess as much of 
the cost of the improvement against the 
property of plaintiff as was assessed 
against that of the persons benefited, 
was to deny to plaintiff the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. The case of City of 
Commerce v. Sou. Ry. Co., supra, is prac- 
tically on all fours with the case at bar; 
and we accept what-was said in that case 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, as the law applicable here. Said he: 

“Assessments for street paving accord- 
ing to the front-foot rule have generally 
been upheld, because usually the cost 
does not exceed the benefit, and it is 
practically impossible to secure absolute 
equality in the distribution of the cost, 
or to prevent particular cases of hard- 
ship. (Citing cases.) But, where a par- 
ticular assessment is confiscatory, or is 
out of all proportion to the benefit re- 
ceived by an abutting property owner, it 
violates the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amerdment, and is not saved 
by adherence to the front-foot rule. (Cit- 
ing cases.) In this case the/company’s 
property which was not appreciably ben- 
efited was assessed equally with property 
on the other side of each street which re- 
ceived practically all the benefits result- 
ing from the paving. The unfairness and 
injustice of applying the front-foot rule 
of assessments to the whole of the rail- 
way company’s property is manifest.” 

See, also, Norwood v. Baker, 172 U. S. 
269; Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. v. Road 
Imp. Dist. No. 6, 256 U. S. 658; Thomas 
v. Kansas City Sou. Ry., 261 U. S. 481; 
Yale Highway Dist. v. Oregon Short Line 
R. Co. (C. C. A. 9th), 8 Fed. (2d) 676; 
Straight Creek Drainage Dist. No. 2 v. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. (C. C. A. 
10th), 36 Fed. (2d) 650; Hesse Rix Co. v, 
Kreeg, 319 Mo. 880, 6 S. W. (2d) 570. 

In view of our conclusion that under 
the evidence offered the assessment was 
invalid because violative of the provi- 
sions of the Fourteenth Amendment, we 
deem it unnecessary to consider whether 
it was invalid as imposing an undue bur- 
den upon interstate commerce. See Le- 
high Valley R. R. Co. v. Commissioner, 
278 U. S. 24, 35. In excluding the evi- 
dence offered by plaintiff and directing 
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will accordingly be reversed and the case 
remanded for a new trial, 
Reversed. 
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certain mortgages payable to the de- 
cedent and his wife. Held that the 
decedent and his wife were tenants 
in common of the mortgages under 
the laws of the State of Michigan, 
and that only one-half of the value 
thereof at the date of the death of 
the decedent should be included in 
the value of the gross estate. 

In the absence of evidence that 
any part of a deposit in a bank in 
the State of Michigan made in the 
joint names of the decedent and his 
wife payable to both or either, or 
the survivor, is shown to have origi- 
nally belonged to the survivor; held 
that the entire amount of the de- 
posit is includable in the value of 
the gross estate. 


Failure to Qualify 
Invalidates Contract 








Later Compliance With Act 
In California Held Not to 
Be Effective 





[Continued from Page 8.] 
which were substituted for them, with 
such modifications as were intended to 
be made by that revision. There was 
no moment that the repealing act stood 
in force without being replaced by the 
corresponding provisions of the revised 
statutes. In practical operation and ef- 
fect, therefore, they are rather to be 
considered as a continuance and modifi- 
cation of the old laws than an abroga- 
tion of those old and the reenactment 
of new ones.’ ” 


The principle has been recognized by | 


the California courts many times. In the 
Estate of Martin, 153 Cal. 225, a former 
succession tax statute was expressly re- 
pealed and simultaneously a new succes- 
sion tax act was passed, containing most 
of the provisions of the old act. It was 
contended that since the old act had been 
repealed, the right of the State to col- 
lect taxes accrued thereunder was lost. 
The court held that the new act should 
be construed as a continuation of the 
old, with the modifications found in the 
new act, stating at page 229: 

“There reenactments come within the 
scope and effect of section 325 of the 
Political Code, declaring that, when a 


part of a statute is amended it is ‘not; 


to be considered as having been repealed 
and reenacted in the amended form; 
buf .the portions which are not altered 
are to be considered as having been the 
law from the time they were enacted’. 
The rule particularly applicable to this 
case is thus stated in Sutherland on 
Statutory Construction (2nd ed., sec. 
238): ‘Where there is an express repeal 
of an existing statute, and a reenact- 
ment of it at the same time, or a repeal 
and a reenactment of a portion of it, 
the reenactment neutralizes the repeal 
so far as the old law is continued in 
force. It operates without interruption 
where the reenactment takes place at 
the same time.’ Speaking of a similar 
case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Bear Lake I. Co.’ v.: Garland, 
164 U. S. 11 (17 Sup. Ct. 7), says: ‘Al- 
though there is a formal repeal of the 
old by the new statute, still there néver 
has been a moment of time since the 
passage of the Act of 1888 when these 
similar provisions have not been in force. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, this formal 
repeal, it is, we think, entirely correct 
to say that the new act should be con- 
strued as a continuation of the old, with 
the modification contained in the new 
act’.” (Citing many cases.) See, also, 
Carter v. Steyens, 79 Calif. Dec. 46; 
Riley v. Havens, 193 Calif. 432; Vallejo, 
etc., Co. v. Stevinson, 164 Calif. 221; 23 
Calif. Juris., page 699, section 87; 
Spokane Eastern Trust Co. v. Hart 
(Wash.), 221 Pac. 615. 


The above reasoning appeals to us as 
applicable here. The new act must be 
deemed to be a continuance and modifi- 
cation of the old law, and not the com- 
plete abrogation of it so as to work the 
result sought by appellant herein, which, 
if arrived at, would abrogate the entire 
policy of this State in reference to for- 
eign corporations as to past offenders. 
This result was never intended by the 
Legislature. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that the provisions in refer- 
ence to penalties for noncompliance are 
identical in both the old and new stat- 
utes and, at least as far as they are con- 
cerned, it must be held that the repeal 
and reenactment merely operated to con- 
tinue them in effect. 


From the foregoing, it follows that 
the judgment of the trial court holding 

» contract herein involved void for fail- 

e to comply with the provisions of the 
statute in reference to foreign corpora- 
tions was and is correct and should be 
and hereby is affirmed. 





Design for Type Is Held 
To Lack Inventive Merit 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


cant fixed the time and place of the tak- 
ing of the depositions, the Government 
was clearly entitled to be represented by 
someone familiar with Patent Office pro- 
cedure, and the allowance should have 
been made by the learned judge below. 
The courts may be relied upon to prevent 
any abuse of this interpretation of the 
statute, which is, to our minds, clearly 
what Congress intended when it used the 
word “expenses,” 

Having in mind that tender considera- 
tion, which should be given always to 
inventive genius, we are, nevertheless, 
forced to the conclusion that the action 
of the trial judge was erroneous. The 


a verdict for the defendant there was | decree of the court below is reversed and 
error, and the judgment appealed from/the case remanded with instruction to 


enter a decree dismissing the bill for 
want of equity. 
Reversed and remanded, 
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Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government dre 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Foreign Trade. 


By C. C. Concannon 


Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


EW people have any conception of 

the scope and magnitude of the 

chemical industry. To one person 
the mention of chemicals is synony- 
mous with dyes, to another medicinals. 
Those more versed may even visualize 
acids, alkalies, salts and gases. Sel- 
dom would one find a man who 
thought in terms of fertilizers, plas- 
tics, explosives, paints, paint oils, 
naval stores, pigments, gums, resins, 
waxes, crude drugs, toilet prepara- 
tions, coal tar products and many other 
items too numerous to mention. In 
fact, considering that chemicals are 
products consumed directly by the man 
in the street as well as the basic pro- 
ducts of industry, it should not be sur- 
prising to learn that the chemical in- 
dustry in the United States is the 
fourth largest industrial group, and 
as such produces in the aggregate ap- 
proximately as much as the rest of the 
world chemical producers combined. 

It would logically follow that the 
United States is the world’s largest 
chemical consumer, and as such it 
would be expected that, to meet our 
diverse industrial and consuming de- 
mand, we would be large importers of 
chemicals as well. Strangeiy enough, 
despite our size and the fact that we 
produce practically everything chemi- 
cal, we are, nevertheless, the world’s 
largest importer of chemicals, supple- 
menting our available supply to the 
extent of 10 per cent of ou consump- 


tion. 
(CONSIDERING our importance as a 
producer, one might expect that 
our contribution to world require- 
ments would be large and it is to the 
extent of 200 million dollars annually, 
but this represents but 5 per cent of 
our production in contrast to an aver- 
age of 30 per cent of production by 
our European competitors, 

The Chemical Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, therefore, in endeavoring to 
promote the interests of the chemical 
industry, feels that major efforts may 
be directed toward fostering a greater 
export consciousness. 

The field of the Division’s opera- 
tions, however, is broad and complex. 
It requires knowledge not only of the 
latest developments of commercial and 
trade significance but also of a scien- 
tific and technical nature, That which 
is a laboratory development of today 
is an important item of trade and com- 
merce tomorrow. 

As to the extent of the job mapped 
out for the division, it may be sum- 
marized by saying that it is to help 
the chemical industry to decide what 
can be sold, where it can be sold, 
<a it can be sold, and how it can be 
sold. 

In common with all other divisions 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, the chemical division is 
fortunate in that it has no regulatory 
authority. It is charged with no polic- 
ing or investigational duties. It has 
one obligation and one ambition to 
render constructive assistance to the 
chemical industry in : the United 


States. 
THE information gathered in the di- 

vision comes from the same sources 
as that collected in other divisions— 
from the far-flung consular and diplo- 
matic services of the United States, 
from the Foreign Service offices of the 
Department of Commerce, and as a re- 
sult of special investigations of par- 
ticular conditions. 

In order to care for the mass of 
informational material which the di- 
vision d sires to make available, a 
number of weekly mimeographed serv- 
ices are in effect containing news 
items covering developments prima- 
rily of a commercial nature but occg- 
sionally dealing with some technical 
or scientific subject in the field of in- 


* * * 


o Fs 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade 


dustrial chemicals, fertilizers, paints, 
naval stores, drugs, medicines, or 
toilet preparations. 

Periodic publications issued by this 
division are varied and numerous. 
There is the weekly bulletin which 
goes to several thousand individuals 
and firms. This bulletin is composed 
of brief statements epitomizing such 
information as the division has re- 
ceived during the week from foreign 
representatives in the four corners of 
the world. 

An attempt is made to limit the con- 
tents to single paragraphs which will 
describe the subject under review 
briefly and graphically. It is under- 
stood by the readers of these bulletins 
that more comprehensive and, in some 
cases, complete information is always 
available in the division for those who 
may request it. 

An outstanding service designed to 
promote trade is the series of special 
bulletins which the division issues. 
These bulletins deal with the market 
for important chemical commodities in 


a specific country. 
* 


* * 





OME of the subjects covered are 

naval stores, paints and varnishes, 
veterinary preparations, synthetic aro- 
matic chemicals, insecticides, 
Studies of this type covering prepared 
‘medicines and toiletries have been sub- 
sequently issued in printed form in a 
single volume covering the trade pos- 
sibilities of the entire world. 

Summaries of information are avail- 
able in mimeographed form on prac- 
tically any chemical commodity of 
commerce. 

For the benefit of the layman, stu- 
dent, economist, banker or industrial- 
ist, the division has prepared a publi- 
cation which presents a historical re- 
sume of 114 pages entitled “The 
American Industry” production and 
foreign trade in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. Another valu- 
able contribution of this division is en- 
titled “Services Available to the 
Chemical Industry Through the United 
States Department of Commerce,” 
which epitomizes the services of all 
the promotional bureaus of this De- 
partment. 

The daily routine of the division con- 


etc. | 





sists for the most part, of answer- 
ing inquiries by letter and confer- 
ences with visitors. It is the policy 
to encourage personal visits by indi- 
viduals in the chemical industry who 
seek information in the possession of 
the division. 
* * 

XPERIENCE has_ demonstrated 

that much more satisfactory serv- 
ice can be rendered in this office where 
the files of the division are instantly 
available and where there is consider- 
able information of a character which 
cannot well be sent outside the office. 

Through its close cooperative con- 
tacts with the other divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the chemical division is in a 
position to offer the chemical industry 
pertinent information on subjects such 
as foreign tariffs; the possibility of 
obtaining suitable foreign representa- 
tives and the standing and credit of 
individual prospective representatives; 
on the proper packing and marking of 
merchandise for export; on proper 
documentation of shipments to avoid 
delays and possible fines at foreign 
ports, and numerous other related 
subjects. 

During the past few years there has 
been some experimentation with the 
plan of having representatives abroad 
specialize in some particular phase of 
industry. There are now Trade Com- 
missioners in Berlin, Paris, Rome, and 
London. as well as a commercial agent 
in the New York office of the Bureau 
who specialize in the chemical field, 
and the plan will probably be ex- 
panded as the personnel and financial 
resources of the Department permit. 


,” to appear in the 


issue of Jan. 29, Edward G. Montgomery, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, tells how the 
Division helps foreign trade in foodstuffs. 
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Hunter, Geo. W. Studies on Caryophyl- 
laeidae of North America. (Ill. biological 
monographs. vol. xi, no. 4. Contrib. 
from Zoo. lab. of Univ. of IIll., no. 359.) 
186 p., illus. Urbana, 1930. 30-27624 

Hyer, Helen von K. Wine dark- sea. 
{Poems.] 109 p. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1930. 30-32410 

Ingles, May. Teaching use of books and 
libraries. 198 p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 
1930. 30-32289 

Johnston, Paul. Biblio-typographica, sur- 


vey of contemporary fine printing style. 
303 p., illus. N. Y., Covieci, 1980. 30-32291 
Lee, Gertrude. Scattered gems. [Poems.} 
76 p. Boston, Stratford co., 1930. 30-32407 
Lowrie, Donald A. Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia; life of Tomas G. Masaryk, Ist 
pres. of Czechosovak Republic. 208 p, 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 


30-32503 
McBride, Robt. M. Romantic Czechoslo- 
vakia, illus. 220 p. N. Y., MeBride, 1930. 


30-32401 

Minor, Ralph S. Physical measurements; 
laboratory manual in general physics for 
colleges. (3d ed.) 2 v., illus. Berkeley, 
Calif., The author, 1930. 30-32298 
Minot, John C. Best bird stories I know, 
illus, 316 p. Boston, W. A. Wilde co., 
1930. 30-32304 
Pitfield, Robt L. . . . Compend on bacteri- 
ology, including pathogenic protozoa, by 

. and Howard W. Schaffer ... 5th ed., 
illus. (Blakiston’s compends.) 317 p. 
Phila., Blakiston, 19380. 8380-32302 
Rorem, Clarence R, Public’s investment in 
hospitals, 251 p., illus. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1930. 30-32286 
Sage, Earl C. Obstetrical notes for juniors. 
154 p. Omaha, Univ. of Nebr., Coll. 
of medicine, 1930. 30-32287 
Saunders, Catharine. Vergil’s’ primitive 
Italy. 226 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 
1930. 3830-32406 
Shakespeare, Wm... . King Lear, by. . ., 
ed. for school use by Austin G, Schmidt, 
8. J.. and M, A. Feehan, (Loyola English 
classics.) 279 p. Chicago, Loyola univ. 
press, 1930, 80-32409 





Shears, Fredk. 8S. Froissart, chronicler and 
poet. 244 p., plates. Lond., Routledge, 


1930. 30-32502 
Shumaker, Harriet H. Garden with gates. 
(Poems.) 104 p. Boston, Marshall Jones, 
1930. 30-32405 
Stewart, Robt. A. Index to printed Va. 


genealogies, including key and bibliog- 
raphy. 265 p. Richmond, Va., Old Do- 
minion press, 1930. 30-32288 
Suetonius Tranquillus C. Suetonius’ Lives 
of 12 Caesars, trans. by H. M. Bird, illus. 

390 p. Chicago, Argus books, 1930. 
30-32500 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Banking System and Practices in France— 
T. I. B. No, 740, Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merece. Price, 10 cents. 31-26311 

Perquisites and Wages of Hired Farm La- 
borers—Tech, Bull. No. 213, Jan., 1931. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 31-11 

Survey of Fertilizer Industry—Cire. No. 129, 
Jan., 1931. U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-10 

Technical News Bull.—No. 165, Jan., 1931. 
Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Subscription price, 25 cents a 
year. (25-26527) 

Agriculture, Conn.—15th Census of U. S.: 

* 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 





merce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26310 
Bibliography of Aeronautics, 1929.. Natl. 
Advisory Com. for Aeronautics. Price, 35 
cents. 21-26313 


Rulings Cover Dice Games, 
Cigar Lighters, Necklaces, 
Leather, Glass and Air- 
plane Parts 





New York, Jan. 27.—The United States 
Customs Court has just announced three: + 
decisions covering the tariff classifica- 
tions of imported dice games and pocket 
cigar lighters, entered by the Koeller- 
Struss Company, and unfinished imi- * 
tation pearl bead necklaces and chokers, 
entered by Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh... _ 

The dice games, consisting of dice en- ~ 
closed in a glass and metal container 
composed of a metal base, etc., were 
taxed as follows: The metal stands, 
within which the dice were contained, 40 
per cent, under paragraph 399, and the 
dice, 50 per cent, under paragraph 1418, 
Act of 1922. The court rules that they 
should have been appraised as entireties 
(the stands and the dice), with duty at 
40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 


399. 
Duty Held Correct 


As to the lighters, the court, in_an,,, 
opinion by Judge Sullivan, concludes that 
duty was correctly levied at the rate of 
80 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1428, Act of 1922. 


Protest of Gimbel Brothers is over- 
ruled with respect to the unfinished imi- 
tation pearl bead necklaces or chokers. 
The court takes the stand that imitation 
pearl bead necklaces and chokers, im- 
ported in an unfinished condition perma-  * 
nently strung, to which clasps are added’ 
after importation, are properly dutiable ‘* 
as unfinished jewelry, at 80 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1428, Act of 
1922. Claim for duty at only 60 per cent ~ 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1403, as 
imitation pearl beads, strung, is denied. 

Protest 342832-G-17101 covers the’: 
case of the Koeller-Struss Co., of St. 
Louis. 

Protest 444440-G-996 covers the case 
of Gimbel Brothers of Pittsburgh. 

Merchandise, returned by appraisers as * 
goat leather and subjected to duty 
at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1431, Tariff Act of 
1922, should have been allowed free> 
entry, as shoe leather, the United ° 
States Customs Court finds in granting +- 
a claim of Solomon & Phillips. Judge = ' 
McClelland writes the court’s conclusions. 
(Protest 438058-G-40097-29). 


Protest Sustained 


Sustaining a protest of the New York 
Merchandise Co., Inc., the Customs 
Court decides that certain small con- 
tainers of fanciful shape, composed of 
blown and decorated glass, assessed by . 
the collector at 75 per cent ad valorem,, 
under paragraph 62, should have been 
returned by the customs officers at 55.’ 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph - 


wh 


218, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge McClel-, > 


land writes the decision in this issue.-- 
(Protest 441129-G-14352-30). . 
Fire extinguishers for airplanes are 
held dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 370, Act 
of 1922, as parts of airplanes, in a de- 
cision by the Customs Court aeting fa-« 
vorably upon a protest of Command-Aire, 
Ine. The court, presiding Judge Fischer 
writing the opinion, concludes that this , 


rate applied more properly than the cole. - 


lector’s assessment of duty at 40 per 
cent, under paragraph 399, Act of 1922, . 
as manufactures of metal not specially ~ 
provided for. (Protests 403646-G- 
50317-29, ete.) 


State Books and 


Publications 





Information regarding these publications: » ’ 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Idaho—6th Biennial Rept. of Dept. of Rece,, 1 
submitted to Govys- 


lamation, 1929-1930, 
by Geo. N. Carter, Comr. Boise, 1930. ~- 

Distr. of Col.—Rept. of Bd. of Educ., 1929-* 
1930. By Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Supt. of 
Schools. Wash., 1930. 

Kans.—Biennial Rept. of State Horticul- , 
tural Socy. for yrs. 1928-1929—Vol. XL," 
Submitted to Gov. by James N. Farley, 
Secy. Topeka, 1930. v 

Conn.—Biennial Rept. of Shell-Fish Comrs., 
for f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930—Doc. Noy 
30. Submitted to Gov. and General As- ‘ 
sembly by Howard W. Beach, Comr. Harts,,, 
ford, 1930. 

Rept. of Tax Comr. for Biennial Period 
ended Je. 30, 1930, to Gov. Wm. 
Blodget, Comr. Hartford, 1930. 

Preliminary Manual of General Assemeé “ 
bly, 1931. Comp. by Secy. of State, Wm. 
L. Higgins. 

Mich.—Message to Legislature of Gov. Wile 
ber M. Brucker, Jan. 8, 1931. Lansing, ., 


vv 





crossed 
and recrossed ° 


mostly White . 
Star” * 


Gratifying—the number of business ee) 
men who travel regularly via White 

Star on their trips to Europe. Must be , 
zomething about the ships and service 

that makes a strong appeal. 


Leave New York on a week-end ... 
keep London or Paris appointments 
the following week-end. Work on the 
ship, if you wish. Conference rooms— 


service ship to shore, 


Very popular with executives is White 
Star's “ Magnificent Trio” —Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric. And these are only 
three of the famous White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport liners that 
sail regularly between America and 
Europe. 
*Quoted from an executive's letter to um 
30 Principal Offiees in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 


No. | Broadway, New York City. 
Authorised agents werywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


Hartford, 1931. 


secretaries —radio service— telephone > 
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C. & 0. Contests 
Order for Line 


7 In West Virginia 


Argues in Supreme Court 
That Construction of 10- 
Mile Link Would Dupli- 
cate Adequate Service 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments, Jan. 26, in the 
case of The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. v. United States et al., No. 73, an ap- 
peal from the decision of Distriet Court 
for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia dismissing a petition to set aside 
and annul portions of orders of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and to 
prevent the construction, pursuant to 
such orders, of a 10%4-mile railroad line 
from Wharncliffe to Gilbert, W. Va., by 
the Guyandot & Tug River Railroad 
Company. 

The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in authorizing the construc- 
tion of the proposed line was challenged 
by counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., Robert B. Tunstall, on the 
ground that the construction would du- 
plicate, at a heavy cost, other entirely 
adequate railroad facilities without sub- 
stantial result other than the creation 
or promotion of competition between 
carriers. 


$200,000 Burden Alleged 


He stated that the only grounds upon 
which the Commission’s action could be 
justified were two findings, “that (1) 
construction of the line from Wharncliffe 
to Gilbert would enable the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. (a party in the 
case) to compete with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co. for westbound traf- 
fic from Guyandot Valley, and (2) would 
assure operators in that territory com- 
*~ petitive service to the west.” © 

Mr. Tunstall explained that the sole 
purpose of the proposed construction 
was to permit the through transporta- 
tion of westbound coal, but, he con- 
tended, the route by way of the Gilbert- 
Wharncliffe line will be longer and ma- 
terially less economical than that by 
way of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company’s subdivision at Logan, W. Va. 
He predicted that use of the new line, if 
permitted to be constructed, would bur- 
den the national transportation system 
with an additional cost of between 
$175,000 and $200,000 each year. 


The action of the Commission, it was 


Road Would Sell 
Subsidiary Bonds 


Pennsylvania Lines Plan to Use| 
Proceeds to Reimburse 
Its Treasury 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has just 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to sell a total of 
$27,321,000 of subsidiary company bonds. 
(Finance Docket No. 8050 and related 
cases.) Permission also was sought to 
guarantee $18,806,000 of these bonds. 

The sale comprises $2,032,000 of first 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds of the 
Connecting Railway, to be sold at 99 per 
cent of par and accrued interest to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; $5,067,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 4% per cent bonds of 
the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
way, to be sold at 98 per cent of par and 
|accrued interest to Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
$1,416,000 of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & | 
Detroit Railroad 4%4 per cent first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds; and to guaran- | 
tee and sell $3,822,000 of general mort- | 
gage 41% per cent bonds of the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, 
to be sold at 100 per cent of par to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; $7,479,000 of similar bonds | 
to be sold at par to Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; | 
$6,020,000 of general mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds of the United New Jersey Rail- | 
road & Canal Co., to be sold at par to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; and $1,485,000 first 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula 
Railroad, to be sold at 98% per cent of | 
par to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Proceeds of the sale of bonds is to re- 
imburse the Pennsylvania’s treasury for 
advances made to its subsidiary com- 


panies. 


Star Mail Routes 


Show Increase in | 


Number and Length 


‘Deliveries Served 209,573 | 
Miles at End of Fiscal | 
Year, According to Post, 
Office Department 








| With consistent increases in the num- 
iber of star routes throughout the coun- | 
|try handling United States mail, the total | 
ilength of these routes has also increased | 


| Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.. 
| Ch Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63 
| Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C ’63 


argued, was unsupported by substantial} yntil at the close of the last fiscal year | 
evidence and for that reason is void. Re- they aggregated 209,573 miles one way,. 
liance upon the competitive considera-| according to information made public at | 


PC , 
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Shipping 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 27 


The following information relates 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


to transactions on 
the State of New 


Vermont—the only 


States Sales 


in in 


Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF....-bedeg 
Amer T&T cv 4%s '33 (exp’d) g 
Amer T & T deb 5%s '43 SF... ¢ 
AT&SF en 4s '95 abedeg 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s 48 ab 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 abcf 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s 52 abedefg 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s '64.. abcd 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 

O ist 5s d Jly 1 ’48...... 

O ev (exp’d) 4%s °33 

O ref & gen A 5s '95.... 

O ref gen C 6s '95 abed 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abcd 
& O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50... ¢ 

Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48 

Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ’60 

Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67 d 

BkIn Edison gen A 5s °49.... abcdef 

Buff Roch & PittsRy cns 414857 ¢ 


CN Ry Gvt gty 44s '54 

N Ry Gvt gty 4%s °57 

N Ry Gvt gty 4\%s °55 

N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’68 

> N Ry Gvt gty 5s July ’69... d 
G Ry r&gen 5s C ’59 SF... d 
c RR Ist r gu 4s ’49 

ce RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60 

ce RR thru sht | 1st gu 4s’54 abef 
Ry N J gen 4s ’87 

O Ry gen 4%s ’ 

O Ry ref & imp A 4%s 
Ry ref&imp B 4%s ’95 ab 

& Q RR Ill Div 4s ’49 abedefg 
Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 

Q RR ist&r 5s A 71 abcd 

Lou RR r 5s B ’47.. abd 

Ry gen 3%s ’87.... abedefg 2 
Ry gen 4s ’87 abedefg ¢ 
y Ry gen 4%s ’87.... abcdefg 
Ry 15 yr sec 644s '36 abet 

WR Ist&r 4%s d My 1 2037 abedefg 

k Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.. abf 
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. abdf 
CCC & StL r&imp 4%s E ’77.. abd 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%2s A ’72.. abcf 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B ’73 SF abef 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s C ’°77.. abcf 
Col & So Ry r &ext 4%4s ’35.. 

D & H ist&r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF abedefg 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33...... abd 
Det Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 d Jul 1 abd 
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tions was said to give no support to the 
orders. The additional findings of the 
court, he added, also give no support to 
the order. 
Maintains Invasion of Rights 
Mr. Tunstall concluded by maintaining 
that the proposed construction will in- 


vade the private legal rights of the ap-| 


pellant to protection from unnecessary 
competitive construction. 

In answer to the contention made on 
behalf of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. that it had a legal right which 
would be invaded, Nelson Thomas, rep- 
resenting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, argued that the order author- 
izing the proposed construction did not 
subject the appellant to any legal in- 
jury entitling it to institute and main- 
tain a suit. The appellant must show 
the violation of some legal right in 
order to begin an original proceeding, 
he contended, though the statutes will 


permit interventions by those having | 


only an interest in the matter. 

It was his contention that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. was only a 
competitor of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., and that it would have to 
show that the order alleged to be void 
subjects it to legal injury, actual or 
threatened. 

Says Order Was Single Plan 

Continuing the argument on behalf of 
the Guyandot & Tug River Railroad Com- 
pany and the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co., John H. Holt stated that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission en- 
tered but one order authorizing the con- 
struction involved in this case and also 
the construction of a line from Itmann 
to Gilbert, W. Va. The Commission’s 
order was a single administrative plan 
and the court has no jurisdiction to en- 


join only a part of such an order, he | 


claimed. 

The effect of the Commission’s order, 
he said, was to preserve the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Virginia Rail- 
way Company and to provide two west- 
ward outlets in the interest of public 
convenience and necessity. “It is not 
within the province of the court to sub- 
stitute its own administrative plan for 
that of the Commission” as counsel for 
the appellants would have the court do, 
he maintained. 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24180.—Johnson Biscuit Co. et al., 
Sioux City, Iowa, vy. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on carload shipments of 
raw peanuts, shelled and unshelled, from 
points in Texas and Oklahoma to. Sioux 
City, lowa. » Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24199.—Haley-Neeley Co. et al., Sioux 
City, Iowa, v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and. charges 
on sweet clover seed, carloads, from points 


in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, Mich- | 


igan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, New 
York, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24200.—Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, 
Kans., v. Missouri Pacific 
eggs in straight or mixed carloads from 
Linn, Kans., to Chicago, III. 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24201.—J. H. Bonck Co., 
Orleans, La., v. Atlanta and 
Railroad et al. 
ton work pants, packed in boxes and (or) 


in burlap bales, less than carloads, from 
Ask for 


Winder, Ga., to New Orleans, La. 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 24203.—Champlin Refining Co, Enid 
Okla., v. Chicago and Alton Railroad et al 
Unreasonable rates and charges on gasoline 


kerosene, lubricating oil, ang other refined 
petroleum products from Enid, Okla., to 
Cease and desist order 


Jacksonville, Ill, 
and reparation, - 


Railroad et al. 
Unreasonable rates on dressed poultry and 


Ask for just 
Inc., New 


West Point 
Unreasonable rates on cot- 


27. 


|the Post Office Department Jan. 
| Further information furnished at the 
Department follows: 

|. These star routes, generally covering | 
the more hazardous and sparsely settled 

regions of the country, are operated un- 

| der contract with the Post Office Depart- 
t by private individuals. At the 
930 fiseal year there were 
la total of 11,788 star routes in operation, 
|representing an increase of 93 over the 
preceding year, which had also shown, a 
large increase over the 1928 fiscal year. 


Operation Cost Decreases 
While the total mileage and number of 
| star routes has been increasing in recent 
| years, simultaneously there has been a 
'' steady decrease in the per mile cost of | 
operation. The average rate of cost a 
| mile of scheduled travel during the past 
| year was 11.12 cents. This is compared 
lwith 13.15 cents per mile in 1926 and 
11.49 cents in the 1929 fiscal year. 
| The distance Sree by comers | 
and carriers on these star routes during | 
| the past fiscal year aggregated 124,457,- 
1065 miles. This is compared with 117,-| 
139,958 miles traveled in 1929 and 94,-| 
059,178 miles in 1926. 
Cost of Star Routes _ 
Contracts for star route service are| 
awarded to the lowest bidders tendering | 
sufficient guaranties for faithful per- | 
formance in accordance with the terms | 
of the advertisements issued by the De- 
nt. 
Pethe total sum expended on contract 
star route service in the 1930 fiscal year 
was $14,325,582. As the result of the 
establishment of rural delivery, 59 star | 
routes were discontinued. The length of | 
these routes was 679.83 miles, and their | 
annual cost was $49,052. . 
Government-operated star route service 
lis operated only on routes for which’ no 
|proposals for star-route service under 
leontract can be obtained, or where the 
lrates submitted in response to adver- 
ltisements are considered too high and 
|much in excess of the cost of providing 
lservice with Government-owned equip- 
| ment. : 
| On June 30, 1930, there were eight of 
|these routes in operation, having an ag- 
gregate length of 450 miles and an aver- 
age length, one way, of 56 miles. The 
leost of the service for the year was 
| $107,382 and the cost of a mile of travel 
19.5 cents. Thirty-eight employes and 
137 trucks were required in the operation 


|of these routes. 


| men 
|close of the 1 





| Recapture Report Made 
| Public on Road’s Earnings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 27 made public a tentative re- 
capture report dealing with the excess 


| earnings of the Warrenton Rail Road 
Company of North Carolina for the 
period Mar. 1, to Dec. 31, 1920, and for 
the calendar years 1921 to 1927, exclu- 
sive. ; 
The Commission found that the carrier 
had earned $49,884.12 in excess of the 
6 per cent allowed on its investment dur- 
ing the period under survey, and that 
$24,942.12 of that amount was. recap- 
turable by the Government under “the 
provisions of section 15a of the inter- 
state Commerce Act. (Finance Docket 
| No. 3979). 
' Added Funds Are Asked 
For Airways Expansion 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

when the 25,000-mile system ultimately 
is completed, Col. Clarence M, Young, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, recently told the House 
|Committee on Appropriations. This ex- 
pense, he added, should be between $9,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000 annually. Pres- 
lent operating and maintenance costs are 
figured at about $210 per mile. 

Average rent for beacon sites is $5.28 
:|for 24-inch revolving lights and $2.73 
-|for flashing beacons, while the average 
'|rental for intermediate fields established 
on June 30, 1930, was $4.71 per acre. 
These fields represented an acreage of 
24,554.24. 





| Det Ed gen & ref 5s A ’49 


| Gr Trk 


| Ill Bel T 1st & r 5s A ’56 


| MilER & Lr & Ist 5s B 61 
|M K & T RR Pr L 4s B 


.. abd 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s ’61 abd 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67 abed 


at Nor Ry reg 7s ’36,. . abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B ’5% . abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C "73 abed 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D ’76 abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E '77.... abed 
Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF d 

Gulf M & N_ RR Ist 5s C ’50.. abf 


Housatonic RR cons 5s '37.... df 


VR NWrO N&OA UNI 


Ill Cen RR ref 4s abcdefg 
IC RRC StLé&N Jtlst r 5s A’63 ab 


Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52.... abcdefg 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57.... abcedefg 
K C Ft Scott&Mem Ry r 4s ’36 abd 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 

KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 abd 

L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 abedefg 
Leh Val Ry NY Ist 4%s ’40.... abedfg 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003 ab 
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Western Pacific Railroad Is Given 
All-rail Entry Into San Francisco 


|New Line Authorized by I. C. C. to Enable Company to| 


Compete With Southern Pacific 


[Contihued from Page 1.] 


the Western Pacific and Missouri Pa- 
cific roads. 


Construction of the 39 miles of new 
line by the Western Pacific subsidiary 


company includes the construction of a| 


bridge over the lower end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay in the event trackage cannot 
be obtained from the Southern Pacific 
over the so-called Dumbarton Bridge. 

Conditions attached to the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the proposed construc- 
tion are quoted from the decision as 
follows: 

“Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public convenience 


and necessity require the construction! 


and operation by the Western Pacific 
California Railroad Company of the line 
of railroad between San Francisco and 
Niles, including the bridge over San 
Francisco Bay, in San Francisco, San 
Mateo, and Alameda Counties, Calif., de- 
scribed in the application and amended 
application in Finance Docket No. 7025 
and in this report, on the following terms 
and conditions: 

“1, That the bridge mentioned and 
trackage on each side thereof be con- 
structed only in case the Western Pa- 
cific California Railroad Company is un- 
able on or before Apr. 1, 


|cure from the Southern Pacific Company 
|trackage rights over the Dumbarton 
| Bridge and adjacent trackage on rea- 
| sonable terms subjects to our approval. 

“2. That no portion of the said line 
between San Francisco and Redwood City 
|shall be operated until either the por- 
tion between Redwood City and Niles, 
}including the bridge over the bay, has 
been built, or trackage rights have been 
secured over such portion of the South- 
lern Pacific line between Redwood City 
jand Niles, including the Dumbarton 
| Bridge, as will give the Western Pa- 
cific California Railroad Company a con- 
tinuous line from San Francisco to 
Niles. 

“3. That trackage rights over the rail- 
road of the Western Pacific California 
Railroad Company on reasonable terms 
to be approved by us be granted to any 
, Other railroad company operating 250 
miles or more of railroad desiring to 
thus secure an all-rail entrance into San 
| Francisco for the purpose of gaining ac- 
|cess to its own or other terminals in 
that city. 

“We further find that the present and 


require the operation by the Western 
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future public convenience and necessity | 


received and is wae by the Superintendent of Banks of 
ork. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Postal Service } 
Use of Shipbuilding|Soythern Pacifie 


Funds Protested 


California Representative Says 
Activities Under Act Most- 
ly in East 


The operators of a certain group of 
shipowners and shipbuilders have con- 
centrated all the constructive benefits of 
the merchant marine law into a small 
section of the Atlantic coast which com- 
prises less than 700 miles of this Na- 
tion’s coastline, Representative Welch 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., declared 
Jan. 26 before the House in charging dis- 
crimination against Pacific coast ship- 
yards in favor of Eastern shipbuilders 
under the Marine Act of 1928. 

Open bidding, he asserted, has failed 
to break up “this greedy combination.” 
lA few Atlantic shipyards on the Atlan- 
tie coast, he asserted, are “booming with 
| activity.” On the other hand, Mr. Welch 
said, “due to this selfish discrimination, 
Pacific coast shipyards are idle. Work 
is at a standstill and shipbuilding in 
California, Oregon and Washington 
threatens to become a lost art.” 


Effects of Vertical 
Currents on Flight 
Of Aircraft Studied 


National Advisory Commit- 
tee Investigating Results 
Of ‘Bumps’ on Structure 
Of Airplanes 


Effects of rising and falling wind cur- 
rents which produce shocks commonly 
termed “bumps” by aviators are being 
investigated under the auspices of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Dr. George W. Lewis, the Di- 
rector of Aeronautic Research for the 
N. A. C. A., announced orally Jan. 26. 

Pointing out that it is believed that 
these air bumps may have serious ef- 
fects on aircraft, Dr. Lewis explained 
that instruments to record the. stresses 
and strains have been installed on a 
number of commercial airplanes to se- 
cure necessary data. 

While the result of bumps is contro- 
versial, it is not unreasonable to believe 
phenomena of this character affect the 
structure of aircraft somewhat as high- 
way roughness affects automobiles, Dr. 
Lewis pointed out. “And the greater the 


|speed, the more serious the bump,” he 
| added. 


Investigation of wind currents and 
their effect on aircraft has not brought 
to light the existence of a phenomenon 


|termed “buffeting,” which is believed to 
|have caused the destruction of a cabin 


plane in England last Summer, the re- 
search director asserted, although the 
phenomenon known as “tail fluttering” 
has been known for some time. 
Reports From Europe 
Preliminary reports received from Eu- 
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application in Finance Docket No. 7364 
and in this report lying between the 
point where the proposed line of the 
Wegtern Pacific California Railroad Com- 
pany meets the Quint Street Line, south 
of Islais Creek, and the point of con- 
nection between the Quint Street Line 
and the existing track of the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company, near Army 
Street, all in the city and county of 
San Francisco, Calif., either through ac- 
quisition of an undivided one-third in- 
terest in the said part of the line men- 
tioned or under an agreement with the 
owning carriers for such operation. An 
appropriate certificate will be issued.” 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, con- 
curring with the majority report, de- 
clared: “While I believe that the appli- 
cations should be granted, all things 
considered, it is with some reluctance 
|that I approve construction of the new 
|line through a subsidiary company. 
seems to me a wholly unnecessary and 
somewhat childish complication. The os- 
tensible purpose is to facilitate an in- 
crease in Western Pacific’s divisions of 
joint rates with its connections. But 
surely those connections are able to see 
through this transparent device, and if 
they are willing to give the Western Pa- 
cific plus its creature, the Western Pa- 
cific California, an increased share of 
the joint rates, they would be willing to 
give the Western Pacific an increased 
share if the dummy corporation were 
eliminated.” 

Commissioner Balthazer Meyer, dis- 
senting, stated: 

“The time may come when the con- 
struction covered by the instant appli- 
cation should be undertaken. I am not 
| persuaded that it has arrived. 





| Pacific Railroad Company over that part 








“In my judgment, the facts before us 


1931, to se-! of the Quint Street Line described in the do not warrant a conclusion that the 
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/ 
Twelve Months 

1930 1929 
42,730,002 52,250,805 
1,985,385 1,983,430 
46,533,185 56,385,456 
6,078,736 7,015,494 
8,799,384 10,688,774 
17,245,757 19,466,457 
35,111,798 29,896,885 
11,421,387 16,487,571 
2,567,618 3,055,400 
11,974 5.025 
8,841,795 13,428,146 
4,648,754 10,471,999 
1,691.17 1,690.54 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
December 


Central R. R. of New Jersey 
December Twelve Months 
1929 1930 1929 
3,640,174 39,924,298 45,043,293 
701,649 8,431,086 9,168,668 
4,643,990 51,753,823 * 58,136,940 
496,104 4,958,726 5,796,292 
893,299 10,799,653 11,955,091 
1,822,049 19,845,774 21,813,140 
3,422,554 38,167,251 42,218,296 
1,221,436 13,586,572 15,918,644 
363,521 5,088,952 5,074,797 
10 5,483 10,959 
857,905 8,542,137 10,832,888 
737,504 17,152,607 9,367,044 
692.71 692.41 690.72 
73.7 73.7 12.6 
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rope, he explained, indicate that the air 
liner, in which seven persons lost their 
lives, broke up beeause.of excess strains 
and stresses set up by some wind. Parts 
and wreckage were strewn over the 
ground for a considerable distance, he 
said, indicating that some unusual force 
had wrenched the craft apart. 

Vertical wind currents which some- 
times have a force of 30 miles an hour 
have been discovered especialy near 
certain kinds of cloud formations, Dr. 
Lewis declared. That these winds have 
some serious structural effect is not un- 
likely, he added, for a plane flying at 100 
miles an hour or more would be badly 
shaken by striking such“a powerful wind 
current. Falling air also exerts similar 
force, he pointed out. 

While bumps actually do exist and 
possibly do have a significant effect on 
airplanes, the phenomena described as 
“air pockets” are not actualities, he 
|asserted. The effect of striking an air 
pocket is caused by encountering a dqwn- 
ward moving flow of air, he explained. 

Strains From Power Dives 

Stresses and strains set up by power 
dives and other maneuvers of aircraft, 
particularly those engaged in military 
operations, have been under investiga- 
tion for a considerable period by N. A. 
C. A. engineers, it was explained, and 
reports of findings in this research have 
been made public. 


present and probable future necessities 
of commerce and industry require addi- 
|tional railroad mileage on the peninsula 
iat this time. The offer made by the 
‘Southern Pacific to furnish transporta- 
tion to the Western Pacific between Niles 
and San Francisco would take care of 
every reasonable present need and would 
extend to the Western Pacific nearly all 
the benefits of ownership without all of 
its responsibilities, 

“In fact, operation over Southern Pa- 
cific tracks in the manner described in 
the record, which it is unnecessary to 
detail here, would afford the Western 
Pacific an opportunity to experiment in 
a practical way with the all-rail exten- 
sion of its business into San Francisco 
and would thereby enable it, after some 
years of experience, to come forward 
with an application to extend its own 
rails into San Francisco, if the facts de- 
veloped by the experiment should be of 
such a character adequately to support 
the project. 

“To be sure, the Western Pacific would 
be unable during this experimental pe- 
riod to establish and develop that inti- 
mate contact with all its industries which 
direct rail connection- ordinarily pro- 
motes, yet it would be in a much stronger 
position to appraise the probable future 
development of industry and commerce 
in the San Francisco district and espe- 
cially on the peninsula. 

“I cannot accept the view that absence 
of Western Pacific rails from the penin- 
sula has appreciably retarded its indus- 
trial development. It would be more 
correct to say that in view of the rail 
service now there, developments on the 
peninsula depend upon other than rail 
factors.” 

The Southern Pacific, which is op- 
posed to the proposed construction, de- 
clared that there is no economic need 
for the line, since the Southern Pacific 
System Lines are able to handle all of 
the business of the San Francisco Penin- 
sula, present and prospective, and can 
do it much more economically than the 
Western Pacific, as its line is already 
constructed through that territory, 

It was further contended by the §S. P. 
that the Western Pacific traffic is ex. 
peditiously handled by the Southern Pa- 
cific and particularly that cars of live- 
stock are always moved promptly and 
with the least possible delay, and at ex- 
tremely low rates. . 





Seeks Acquisition 
Of ‘Cotton Belt’ 


Files Its Brief Proposing to 
Amend I. C. C. Merger 
Plan and Buy St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway 


The proposal of the Southern Pacific 
Company to purchase control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway, and to 
amend the consolidation plan of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission so as to 
allocate the “Cotton Belt” to the South- 
ern Pacific system in lieu of the Illinois 
Central system, as contemplated in the 
Commission’s plan, was discussed in 
briefs filed with the Commission Jan. 26 
both for and against the plan. (Finance 
Docket No. 8393.) 

The Southern Pacific filed a brief in 
support of its application, while oppos- 
ing briefs were filed by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, and by Walter E. Meyer ang ucius 
R. Eastman, the latter two parties{ rep- 
resenting groups of dissenting s€ock- 
holders of the “Cotton Belt.” . 

7. 
Criticizes Allocation Plan “ 

The Southern Pacific declared its ap- 
plication should be granted without im- 
position of unilateral conditions respect- 
ing gateways or other matters as de- 
manded by the Rock Island. It also con- 
tended allocation of the ~Cotton Belt to 
the Illinois Central, as provided in the 
Commission’s plan, would not strengthen 
the Cotton Belt and would be a “liabilit 
and not an asset” to the Illinois Central. 

It was asserted that it was difficult 
to understand the motion of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco to include the Cot- 
ton Belt in the Frisco-Rock Island Sys- 
tem as the Frisco is competitive and not 
complementary to lines of the Cotton 
Belt. The result would be, it was said, 
to weaken rather than strengthen, the 
Cotton Belt. 


; M. P. Contests Application 

The Missouri Pacific’s brief urged 
denial of the S. P. application for the 
following alleged reasons: No shorter 
routes would be created; no rates would 
be reduced; no territory would be better 
served; no better schedules of operations 
of trains would follow; no shipping in- 
terest would be benefited; no neceSsary 
competition between carriers would 
arise; no public interest would be served 
outside of benefits that might accrue to 
the S. P. and the Cotton Belt; no com- 
munity would receive other or better 
transportation service. 


On behalf of the Rock Island it was 
stated that that road had no objection 
to the acquisition of the Cotton Belt by 
the Southern Pacific, provided inter- 
change at all existing gateways be kept 
open, and if the Cotton Belt would divest 
itsel fof control of the El Paso & South- 
western Line. 


Walter E. Meyer, chairman of the mi- 
nority stockholders’ committee of the 
Cotton Belt, and Lucius R. Eastman, in- 
tervener for preferred stockholderg of 
that road, asked that, if the Conti@sion 
approves the proposed acquisition, an 
order be issued requiring the Southern 
Pacific to purchase stock held by mingr- 
ity stockholders at a “just and reasjgn- 
able price.” 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 27 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22507.—Wallace Coal Co. v. Illinois 
Central Railroad: Rates on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mines in western Ken- 
tucky to Morley, Vanduser and Lutesville, 
Mo., found unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23583.—Bemis Brothers Bag (Co., Inc., 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Rate 
charged on cotton mill machinery and equip- 
ment, dismantled, old or used, in carloads, 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Bemiston, Ala., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded 
and waiver of outstanding undercharges 
authorized. 


Decisions in Finance Cases 


The Commission also made publie de- 
cisions in finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


F. D. No. 7872.—Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Railway, construction: Certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued herein un- 
der date of Apr. 28, 1930, revoked as to 
any and all parts of the line of railroad 
authorized to be constructed by the Pan- 
handle and Santa Fe Railway Company 
from Amarillo to the Texas-Oklahoma State 
line, in Potter, Moore, Sherman and Dallam 
counties, Tex., which are not con¢tgiucted 
and completed at the date hereof. P’Pre- 
vious reports, 162 I. C. C. 477 and 166 I. C, 


C. 681. 

F. D. No. 8431.—Chicago, Terre Haute 
Southeastern Railway, bonds: 1. Authori 
granted to the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Railway Company to issue 
$364,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
50-year 5 per cent gold bonds to be deliv- 
ered to the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad Company in reimburse- 
ment for certain expenditures made for 
additions and betterments to the properties 
of the former. 2. Authority granted to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability to pay the principal of and in- 
terest on said bonds, and to assign them 
to the trustee under its first and refund« 
ing mortgage and deliver them to the cor- 
porate trustee thereunder, 

F. D. No. 8601.—North Plains & Santa 
Fe Railway, construction: Certificate issued 
authorizing the North Plains and Santa 
Fe Railway Company to acquire and con- 
struct a line of railroad in Potter, Moore, 


; Sherman and Dallam counties, Tex. 


Reports of Examiners 
_ The Commission on Jan. 24 made pub. 
lic proposed reports of its examiners in 
rate cases, embodying the examiners’ 
conclusions as to final disposition of the 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23302.—Standard Packing Co. v, 
Union Pacific Railroad: Rates on sheep, in 
double-deck carloads, from points in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming to Los 
Angeles, Calif., found unreasonable. .Rea- 
sonable basis of rates prescribed and rep- 
aration awarded. Rates on hogs, in single 
and double-deck carloads, from points in 
Idaho to Los ‘Angeles, Calif., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable basis of rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23467.—Meridian Fertilizer Factory 
v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway: Rate 
on crude sulphur, in carloads, from  oints 
in Texas to Meridian, Miss., found not, un- 
reasonable. Rate on crude sulphur, ar 
loads, from points in Texas to Hattisburg, 
Miss., prior to Sept. 28, 1930, found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. Rate in ef. 
fect on and after that date found not 
reasonable, 
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Conflict Develops 
Over Valuation of 


Telephone Plant 


Minority.of New York Com- 
mission Claims Price De- 
cline | 
Lower Rate Base 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 27. 


Should Produce} 


By Northwest 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Reveals Development o 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 15 by Edwin 
T. Harris, accountant of th. Federal | 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi-_ | 
gation into financial activities of | 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Jan. 27 and proceeds 





Confrcting opinions concerning the 
method of determining the rate-making 
value of a telephone property have just 
been issued by the Public Service Com- 
mission in the case of an order granting 
an increase in rates to the Black River 
Telephone Company. 

The majority order and dissenting 
opinion are explained in a statement is- 
sued at the office of the Commission, an 
authorized summary of. which follows in 
full text: 


he order granting increase in rates 
i nt. to raise the net revenue of the 
co Siw by $4,000 and increase the ex- 
ange revenues by about 3 per cent 
fas adopted by the Commission through 
‘the votes of Commissioners Van Namee, 
Lunn and Brewster. Chairman Maltbie 
and Commissioner Burritt opposed the 
order and a dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Chairman Maltbie and concurred 
in by Commissioner Burritt. 


Reproduction Cost Considered 


Commissioner Lunn, who voted with 
Commissioners Van Namee and Brewster 
in favor of the order granting the in- 
crease in rates, was uable to vote on 
the adoption of an opinion because of a 
serious accident which occurred shortly 
after the vote was taken on the order. 

The opinion on which the increase in 
rates was granted has its significance 
in the method whereby the decision ‘was 
reached rather than in the amount of 
increase which is authorized. This opin- 
ion gives controlling weight to reproduc- 
tion cost in determining the value of 
the property. 

This opinion determines the final value 
of the property at $900,000, which is $90,- 
000 less than the reproduction cost less 
depreciation at 1929 prices and $238,- 
000 more than the book value of the 
property. 

Dissenting Opinion Filed 

The dissenting opinion holds that this 
determination as of 1929 is most unfair 
because it is held that the book cost of 
the property (about $950,000) represents 
the estimated cost of the property as de- 
termined by a company engineer some 
seven years ago and that such an esti- 
» mate is therefore not too small. The dis- 
senting opinion points out that no weight 
could have been given to actual cost and 
a value of $900,000 found as of July 1, 
1929, if consideration has: been given to 
the, decline in prices since 1929 in deter- 
mining the values as of 1929. It is 
therefore held by the dissenting opinion 
' that the prevailing opinion unduly em- 
pilfpizes the reproduction cost and. that 
$900,000 is an excessive rate base. 


The opinion on which the increase in 
ates was based holds that the rates in 
929 gave a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment of the company but that the 
company spent about $100,000 improv- 
ing its service and that the company is 
entitlted to a return on this investment 
and on the added operating expenses due 
to the installation of a new switchboard 
to give better service to the present 
customers. 
Court Decisions Quoted 

The opinion points to court decisions 
to show that “in arriving at the fair 
value of property used by a public utility 
for the convenience of the public the 
original cost of construction, the amount 
expended in permanent improvements, 
the amount in market value of its bonds 
and stock and the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction 
must all be considered.” 


“In this proceeding we do not believe 
that the book cost of the property of this 
company plus the amounts expended for 
permanent improvements (book cost) 
truly represents its present value,” the 
opinion continues. “Labor and matérial 
costs have increased since many items of 
the plant were installed and the present 
market value of its land and buildings is 
in excess of their purchase price. On the 
other hand, we do not believe that the 
cost of reconstruction at present prices 
as above determined is a true measure 
of the value of the property. If the en- 
tire telephone plan’ of the Black River 
Company was installed as a unit ma- 
terial savings would be had over the 
piecemeal construction contemplated in 
the reconstruction estimate made by the 
cogppany. In addition such estimate was 
baWed on the 1929 high level of prices 
and we are justified in taking notice of 
the fact that there has been a marked 

«g decrease in both material and labor costs 
& since these estimates were made. It is 
also proper to consider that if this plant 
was reconstructed as a new venture the 
latest developments in telephonic equip- 
ment and appliances would be installed 
with resulting savings in operating costs. 


Disagree Upon Rates 


“Considering the book cost of the prop- 
erty, its cost if reconstructed at pres- 
ent prices and all other relevelant and 
material facts, we are of the opinion and 
so find that the value of the property 
of the Black River Telephone Company 
including necessary organization ex- 
penses was $870,000 in 1929 and that 
there should be allowed for working cap- 
ital the sum of $30,000, giving a rate 
base for 1929 of $900,000.” 

The opinion then points out that the 
company at this time is entitled to rates 
that will enable it to earn a return of 
approximately 7% per cent on the value 
of its property used in the public service. 

With this the dissenting opinion 
sharply disagrees and points out that 
even upon a value of $900,000 the pre- 
vailing opinion shows a return of 8.8 
per cent. during the year of 1929. The 
opinion of Chairman Maltbie states that 
“upon this basis the present rates are ex- 
cessive and ought to be reduced rather 
than increased.” 

An estimate of operations for 1931 
as given in the opinion on which the 
increase order was adojted shows that 
in 1931 the fair value of the property 
would be $1,000,000 and that a 7% per 
cent return on this amount equals $75,- 
000 and that the net revenue of the com- 
pany will be $71,000, leaving a deficiency 
of, $4,000 under a 7'4 per cent return. 
1 this manner the opinion finds that 
the rates now in effect will fall $4,000 
short of yielding a proper return upon 
the fair value of the company’s prop- 

Netty used in the public service during 


as follows: 


Q. Are there any sites in the territory | 
adjacent to the Washington Water Power 


Company owned by the affiliated com- | 
panies of the Washington Water Power | 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Name the companies so owning 
such sites. A. The Idaho Power Com-| 
pany, the Utah Power and Light Com-| 
pany, the Inland Power and Light Com- 
pany, the Pacific Power and Light Com-| 
pany, and the Northwestern Electric 
Company. 

Q. What is the effect of this owner- 
ship? A. It gives to the Electric Bond 
and Share Company group a control 
over 38.62 per cent of the developed | 
water power in the State of Washing-| 
ton, and 80.27 per cent of the devel-| 
oped water power in the State of Idaho. | 
May I state the potential power there? 

Q. Yes. 
tions, go on and‘supply that information. 
A. The potential water power in the 
State of Washington would be 2.44 per 
cent controlled, and in Idaho 7.63 per 
cent. 

Q. The other figures that you gave us 
were percentages of the actual devel- 
oped water power in the two States? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In the examination of the fixed cap- 
ital account of this company, the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, what did 
you find in regard to the growth of 
fixed capital? A. From the beginning | 
of the company in 1889, the fixed capital 
values on the books of the company in- 
creased from $418,000 to $38,090,000 
as of Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. At about what time did this com-: 
pany buy the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company? A. Early in 1890. | 

Q. And-hew the purchase price paid 
by the Washington Water Power Com-| 
pany for that property compare with the 


valuation of the property as it appeared 
on the books of the Edison Electric II- | 
by the Washington Water Power Com-| 


j 
| 





| 
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luminating Company? A. The price paid | 
pany was $121,271.74 in excess of the 
amount shown on the books of the Edi-| 
son Company. 1 

Q. Do I understand you correctly that 
that was the result of bargaining at 
arm’s length; that is, that those in con- 
trol of the Washington Company were 
not in control of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company from whom the prop- 
erty was purchased? A. That is correct. 


Q. So that is what you have been re- 
A. No, sir. 


ferring to as a write-up? 


Describes Purchase 
Of Other Companies 

Q. Subsequent to the purchase of the 
Edison Illuminating Company other 
companies were purchased, were they 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us turn to that. How were! 
those companies acquired? A. By ne- 
gotiation with independent owners, with 
the exception of the Shoshone County 
Power Company. 

Q. Did you examine the books and 
records of the predecessor companies? | 
A. No, sir. In most cases physical prop- 
erties only were purchased and the books | 
of the predecessor companies did not 
follow the property. The books were} 
not available. | 

Q. But this statement referred to has 
a column showing “Book value fixed 
capital date of acquisition”; where did 
you get those figures appearing there? 

A. From reports filed by the predeces- 
sor companies with the Department of | 
Public Works for the State of Wash- 
ington, 

Q. And those figures show what? A. 
That the book values in all cases but 
two were greater than, or equal to, the 
price paid by the Washington Water 
Power Company. The two exceptions 





show $110,561 more paid for Okanogan 
Valley Power Company than _ the book 
values and $513,161 more paid for Nine 
Mile plant than the book values. 

Q. The amounts so paid were capital- 
ized by the Washington Water Power 





Applications 
Radio Commission 





Applications for broadcasting permits 
just filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission have been made public by the 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting Applications: ’ 

WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., construction permit to change equip- 

ent. 
sy KGBX, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., modification 
of license to increase power from 100 w, to 
250 w. day and 100 w. night on 1,310 ke. 

WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
Jefferson City, Mo., construction permit to 
install a new transmitter and increase power 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. day and 500 w. night 
on 630 ke. : 

Charles L. Fower, Fower Oil Company, 
Macon, Mo., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w., and un- 
limited hours. 

Dispatch Publishing Company, Roswell, N. 
Mex., construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., and unilimted 
hours. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

John J. Long Jr., New York, new construc- 
tion permit for 100 MC, 75 MC, 65 MC, and 
50 MC, 7.5 to 75 w. Special experimental 
service, : - 

KGSB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Alameda, 
Calif., license covering construction permit 
for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 
150 w. Point to point aeronautical service, 


license covering construction permit for 17,- 
300, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000 to 40,000 
ke., 7144 w. Experimental service. 

KJY, KJW, KJT, Geophysical Exploration 
Co., Portables, Renewal of license. 

W2XDC, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
portable, modification of experimental li- 
cense for additional frequency. 

KGJX, City of Pasadena, Calif., license 
covering construction permit for 1,712 ke., 
50 w., police service. 

KZE, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Aberdeen, Wash., license for 500, 406, 
442, 462 kc., 200 w., marine relay service. 

Polin, Inc., portable, construction permit 





| charged to fixed capital. 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Portable, | 


Utility Outlined 


Trade Commission Inquiry 
f Properties by Wash- 


ington Water Power Company 


Company, were they not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And how? A. By a lump sum 
charge to cost of plant purchased. 

Q. You have already said that bond 
discounts and expenses have been 
Were any com- 
missions and stock selling expenses 
charged to fixed capital, and if so, how 
much? A. $269,117.52. 


Q. Have any questionable items been 
charged to fixed capital? A. $82,682 
representing supervision and consulta- 
tion fees, charged in 1928 and 1929 by 
the Electric Bond and Share Company. 

Q. Why do you treat those as ques- 
tionable? A. My first reason is the 
charge is based upon operation results 
and therefore may be presumed to be 
compensation for supervision of opera- 
tions. 

Q. You say they are based on operating 
results. Do you mean to say they repre- 
sent a percentage of gross revenue? | 

A. Yes, sir; Part One of the service | 
contract. Second, special provision is 
made in the service contract, page two, 
for computation of fees paid on construc- 
tion expenditures. Third, the Phoenix 
Utility Company is now carrying on the 


Without my asking any ques-| construction program wherein fees under | tangall. 


Part Two will undoubtedly be capitalized | 
which should preclude capitalization of | 
any fees paid under Part One. There is 
a possibility that the method of arriving | 
at the portion of the fees capitalized is 
faulty. 


Method of Acquiring 
Control Is Outlined 


Q. It has appeared that in 1928 the 
American Power and Light Company 
gained control of the Washington Water 
Power Company. Was that, control 
gained by purchase of a majority of the 
outstanding common stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other features were there that 
you desired to call attention to? A. Un- 
der the plan and agreement of reorgani- 
zation dated Jan. 24, 1928, which was 
placed in the record as Commission’s Ex- 
hibit 4629, and which appears on pages 
1085-8 in Senate Document 92, Parts 23 
and 24, the American Power and Light 
Company offered to common stockholders 
of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany 2.2 shares of American Power and 
Light Company 6 per cent preferred 
stock for each share of the Washington | 
Water Powes Company common stock. | 
As a further inducement to western} 
stockholders to release their stock the 
American Power and Light Company | 
paid $317,500 to a committee, consisting 
of Harold T.. White, John Adams and 
Clinton H. Crane, to be distributed “to 
such executive officers and such heads 
of departments, including assistants, of 
the Washington company and in such 
amounts as said committee in its sole 
discretion shall determine after taking 
into account length and character of 
service and all other considerations 
deemed important by jt; provided that 
no officers or trustees of the Washington 
company living in New York or else- 
where in the East shall share in this 
distribution.” 

Q. Who were the men? You have 
given the names, but can you give us 
their connections? A. Each of them was 
a New York member~of the board of 
trustees of the Washington Water Power 
Company and were represented on the 
finance committee of that company. 

Q. What was the book value of the 
common stock of the Washington Water 
Power Company as shown by its books 
at the time the American Power and 
Light Company purchased that common 
stock? A. $110.12 per share. 

Q. How many shares did the American 
Power and Light Company acquire: at 
that time? A. 252,097. 

Q. What was the total value of these 
shares as shown by the books of the 
Washington Water Power Company? A. | 
$27,762,005.66. | 

Q. How much did those shares cost | 
the American Power and Light Com.- | 
pany? A. Exhibit 19, within Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit 4628, page 980, Senate 
Document 92, Parts 23 and 24, shows 
$56,156,572.51, of which $55,000,000 ap- 
proximately represented the value of 
preferred stock issued by the American 
Power and Light Company. 

Q. Has that cost been reflected in any 
way on the records of the Washnigton 
Water Power Company? A. Not up to! 
Apr. 30, 19380. | 

Q. Through acquiring the common | 
stock of the Washington Water Power | 
Company what percentage of control did 





; the American Power and Light Company 


obtain? A. In 1928 about 83 per cent 
of the voting capital stock. 


Tells of Acquisition 


_Of Additional Shares 


Q. How has that percentage of con- 
trol been changéd since 1928? 
American Power and Light Company sub- 
sequently acquired an additional 883 
shares. This was followed by a splitup 
of the common stock whereby 10 shares 
of no par value stock was issued in ex- 
change for one share of $100 par value 
common stock. This exchange increased 
the number of votes to the American 
Power and Light Company to 2,529,800. 
At the same time there was issued $6 
no par value nonvoting preferred stock, 
which was exchanged for 6% per cent 
voting preferred stock. All but 1,157 of 
the voting 6% per cent preferred 
stock had been exchanged at Dec, 31, 
1929. Thus the American Power and 
Light acquired 2,829,800 votes out of a 
possible 2,883,800 votes at Dec. 31, 1929. 
Yn other words, the American Power and 
Light increased its control from 83 per 
cent in 1928 to over 99 per cent»in 1929, 
without any further investment except- 
ing the additional cost incurred in the 
acquisition of the 833 additional shares 
}of common stock. 

Q. I suppose for all practical purposes 
83 per cent control was about as good 
as 99 per. cent control? A. I would 
think so. 

Q. Judge MacLane suggests not for 
tax purposes. A. Consolidation. 

Q. I was wondering why they did it. 


{I couldn’t see anything about control 


that would influence that action. Were 
any plants or properties purchased after 
the American Company got control? A. 
Yes, sir. Under date of Feb. 11, 1930, 
the American Power and Light Company 
entered into agreements with the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, Inland 


Power Company, and the Consumers 
Company. Under those agreements cer- 





for 4,795 ke., 15 w., experimental service. 
KJO, KJN, Geophysical Exploration Co., 
portable, renewal of license, 


tain properties of the Inland Power and 
[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 





Payment of Supervision Fees {Maine Court 


Rules on Use of 
Bond Discount 


Held to Be Deferred Interest 
Payable From ‘Earnings 
And Cannot Be Capital-| 
ized by Utility 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Jan. 27. 


Neither bond discount nor short-term 


notes given to cover bond discount may 
properly be capitalized by a public utility 
in Maine, according to a decision by the 
State Supreme Judicial Court. 

The ruling was made on exceptions 
by the Central Maine Power Company to | 
an order of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion denying authority to issue common 
stock to take up notes issued to cover 
discount on bonds previously authorized 
by the Commission. 


The questions presented, the court 
said, “are not only novel in this juris- 
diction, but have never, so far as our 
information goes, been passed upon by 
any court,” and it was added that “the 
decisions of the (State) commissions are 
neither uniform nor consistent.” 

“Bond discount is deferred interest,” 
states the rescript of Chief Justice Pat- 





“Interest is payable out of 
earnings, not out of capital, and neither 
bond discount nor short-term notes 
given to cover bond discount may prop- 
erly be capitalized. 

“To permit the issuance of stock to 
take up such notes would be to capital- 
ize future earnings. This is not per- 
missible nder our statutes.” 


Issuance of Patent Sought 
On Radio Signal Device 


The issuance of a patent upon an im- 
provement in radio apparatus “particu- 
larly for thermeonic devices or vacuum 
tubes for creating, transmitting, receiv- 
ing, detecting and amplifying radio sig- 
nals,” is sought in a suit filed in the 
equity side of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia by Harry Preston 
Pratt, of Chicago, Ill., against Thomas 
E. Robertson, the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

The bill of complaint alleges that Mr. 
Pratt made application in 1923 for let- 
ters patent, but that his claims were 
subsequently denied by the Patent Office. 
In July, 1930, the Board of Appeals af- 
firmed the decision of the Patent Office 
refusing the patent, and the plaintiff now 
seeks to compel the Commissioner of 
Patents to issue a patent. 








Alabama Suspends License 
Of Insurance Company 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Jan. 27. 
The license of the Liberty Insurance 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio, to do business in 
Alabama has been suspended by order of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George H. Thigpen. 
_ Mr. Thigpen said Jan. 23 that he had 
just received notice from the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Ohio that the 
company has failed for several months 
to make good an unsatisfactory deposit 
of securities, 


Discharge of Loan 


Voids Fire Policy 








Minnesota Mortgagee Assigned 
Rights After Loss 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Jan. 27. 

_ Where a mortgagee whose interest 
is Insured under a standard fire insur- 
ance policy accepts payment of the mort- 
gage debt from the mortgagor after a 
fire loss and assigns his rights under 
the policy to the mortgagor, the latter 
cannot recover from the insurance com- 
pany, the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
has just held. The case was entitled 
McKay v. National Union Fire Insur- 
ance’ Co. 

he policy contained a provision that 
when the company, becoming liable to 
a mortgagee for a loss, elects to pay 
the mortgagee, the full amount secured 
by the mortgage, the mortgagee shall 
assign the mortgage and the debt to 
the insurer. 

The court held that by satisfying the 
mortgage and discharging the lien, the 
mortgagee had disabled himself from 
performing this condition of the insur- 
ance contract. Since he was no longer 
in position to insist upon performance 
by the defendant, the latter was held 


A. The|to be discharged from further liability 


either to the mortgagee or to his as- 
signee. 


Indemnity Company 
Faces Receivership 





8 
Missouri Insurance Department 
Files Application 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 27. 

The State Insurance Department has 
filed an application with the Circuit 
Court of Jackson County at Kansas City 
asking the appointment of a receiver for 
the Continental Indemnity Company of 
America. 

The application recited that the board 
of directors of the company at a meet- 
ing in Chicago had passed a resolution 
asking the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment to take charge of the company’s af- 
fairs. The resolution was adopted Jan. 
23 after the Insurance Department had 
directed the company to cease writing 
business. 

The company was formerly known as 
the Indemnity Company of America. A 
syndicate headed by the late Col. Fred 
Fleming moved the company from St. 
Louis to Kansas City. Another syndi- 
cate headed by Darby Day then acquired 
the company from Col, Fleming’s asso- 
ciates after his death and the Missouri 
Insurance Department gave the new own- 
|ers until Dee, 31, 1930, to improve cer- 


Power and Light Company, the Kootenai | tain alleged objectionable features in the 


company’s financial structure. 

The application for receivership was 
said by the Insurance Department to 
have followed the failure of plans look- 
ing toward that end, 








Ruling on Regular Life Policies \Use of Medical 
With Special Title in Montana Fund for Paying 





Attorney Generai Holds There Is No Unlawful Induce- 


ment Providing Policies Are Issued Under Same’ 
Conditions and Terms of Ordinary Policy 





State of Montana: 


Attorney General L. A. Foot has just 
ruled in an opinion to the State Insur- 


}ance Commissioner, George P. Porter, 


that the issuance of regular life insur- 
ance policies designated as “Foundation,” 
“Founders,” “Organization,” “Silver An- 
niversary,” or “Christmas Special,” does 
not violate the statutory provision for- 


bidding the offering of inducements to, 


insurance. 

However, he held, if these expressions 
have a special meaning in the insurance 
business, regular policies so described 
would violate the statute prohibiting mis- 
representation of terms or benefits of 
policies. The opinion follows in full text: 

My Dear Mr. Porter: I have your let- 
ler in which you inquire if,,under sec- 
tions 6287 and 6290 R. C. M. 1921, a life 
insurance company is prohibited from 
issuing policies of insurance which are 
otherwise regular, but which have added 
to the title thereof the word “Founda- 
tion,” “Founders,” “Organization,” “Sil- 
ver Anniversary,’ or “Christmas Spe- 
cial.” 

Section 6287 prohibits life insurance 





Radio Commission Is Denied 


Rehearing in WHAM Case 


The petition of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for a rehearing of the case of 


Charles McK. Saltzman et al. v. Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Co. (Station WHAM) was denied by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia Jan. 24. 

On Jan. 20 the Commission filed its 
petition for rehearing claiming that the 
court erred in a number of respects in 
upholding a preliminary injunction _pre- 
viously granted by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia restraining 
the Commission from changing Station 
WHAM’s assignment. Counsel for Sta- 
tion WHAM on Jan. 23 filed a memoran- 
dum in opposition to the petition in which 
it was alleged that the Commission’s 
petition mentioned no material fact or 
principle of law having been overlooked 
or disregarded by the court and presented 
no questions or facts that were not sub- 
mitted and considered at the original 
hearing. 


Helena, Jan. 27. 


companies from issuing agency company 
stock, or otirr stock or securities, or 
any special or advisory board or other 
contract of any kind promising returns 
and profits as an inducement to insur- 
ance, and further forbids a corporate 


agent of a life insurance company from 
selling, offering to sell or give any share 


promising returns and profits as an in- 
ducement to insurance, or in connection 
therewith. It is apparent that the an- 
nexation of the words mentioned in your 
letter to a policy, which is otherwise 
regular, does not violate the above sec- 


said that by the mere addition of these 
words the life insurance company, or its 
agents, were offering stocks, bonds or 
securities to the insured, or anything 
else promising returns and profits as an 
inducement to insurance. 

Section 6290 prohibits a life insurance 
company from issuing or circulating any 
estimate, illustration, circular or state- 
ment of any sort misrepresenting the 


jterms of any policy issued by it or the 


benefits or advantages promised thereby, 


misrepresenting the true nature thereof. 
If.the words mentioned in your letter 
have any special meaning in the insur- 
ance business or trade so that by the use 


, of the words they would import a special 


kind of policy differing in its nature from 


company and yet in fact the policy is- 
sued upon which they appear is merely 


|the regular policy issued by the com- 


pany and does not contain terms in con- 
formity with the meaning of said words 
as understood by the insurance trade, 
then, in my opinion, the use of such 
words would be a misrepresentation of 
the true nature of the policy within the 
meaning of section 6290. The same 
would be true of the company issuing the 
policy intended by the use of the words 
to lead the insured to believe that he 
was procuring a policy with special 
terms differing from those of the ordi- 


in fact the policy was but the ordinary 
policy and was not one containing spe- 





cial terms or conditions, 


of stock, securities, bonds or agreements | 


tion as under no construction could it be} 


or the dividends or shares of surplus to| 
be received thereon, or using any name} 
or title of any policy or class of policies | 


the regular form of policy issued by the| 


nary policy issued by the company when | 


Court Cost Illegal 


Washington State Court 
Holds Officer Justified in 
Instance, However, Be- 
cause of Previous Practice 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Jan. 27. 
| Judge John M. Wilson, of the Thurston 
County Superior Court, has just held 
|that while the payment of court costs 
in workmen’s compensation cases out of 
|the medical-aid fund to which employes 
contribute is “impracticable as well as 
unlawful,” no recovery can be had 
| against the Director of the Department 
|of Labor and Industries and other offi- 
cials because they acted in good faith. 

In a memorandum opinion Judge Wil- 
son pointed out that the officials super- 
vising the workmen’s compensation law 
}and the medical-aid law have been fol- 
| lowing the practice adopted by those in 
office at the time the duties under the 
|laws were combined in 1921 and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of Labor and Industries. : 

“The officials apparently conceived the 
|idea that the laws were merged, whereas 
jonly the administration of the law was 
affected,” he said. The case was that of 
State of Washington v. Bowman, 





Insurance Officials Study 
Sale of Company: Stock 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Jan. 27. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, A. 
S. Caldwell, chairman of the committee 
on examinations of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, with 
Insurance Commissioner J. C. Kidd of 
Indiana and Actuary Charles Coulbourn 
of the Virginia Insurance Department, 
recently made an investigation of the 
Security Life Insurance Co. as to pur- 
chase of stock of the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Co. of Louisville, Ky., Mr. 
Caldwell has announced. 

He said they found that the purchase 
was made by the Keystone Holding Co., 
of which Machir Dorsey is president, in 
| behalf of the Security Life Insurance 
Co. of America, a Virginia corporation 
| with executive offices in Chicago, and 
| that the Security company furnished the 
| funds amounting to something more than 
$2,000,000. 








THERE IS A PRUDENTIAL POLICY 
for every kind of Life Insurance need 


owe mw MNOified 3° 


is deservedly popular for its 


WIDE ADAPTABILITY 


Modified Whole Life Policy 
With Change of Rate at End of Three Years 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 


First Three 
Years 


$60.50 $71.20 $13.20 
80.25 
115.15 
174.90 205.75 


$5,000 
$5,000 30 
$5,000 40 
$5,000 50 


20 


rd Year 

Fourth Ividend 
and Following Apportioned 

Years for 1930 


Net Cost 
Fourth Year 


$58.00 

77.50 
112.40 
172.65 


94.40 
135.45 


16.90 
23.05 
33.10 


on this basis 


4th Year 
Oliv. 
Appert. for 
$13.60 
17.40 
23.75 
33.75 


Net Cost 
6th Year 
on this basis 


$57.60 

77.00 
111.70 
172.00 


(Premium Payable Quarterly, Seml-Annually or Annually) 


Ages 15to 66 $5,000 and up 


This policy calls for one increase in rate 
beginning with the fourth year; but 
dividends begin at that time and on the 
basis of current experience as indicated 
above these dividends are more than 
sufficient at all ages to fully offset the 
increase in the premium, thus reducing 
the cost below the initial rate. 


Call the Prudential Office 
and get rate for your age 


Iusurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





HOME OFFICE, Wewark, W. J, 
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State Finance 


Charg 


Senate Subcommittee Told Former Member 
Resigned for Personal Reasons While Repre- | 


es Denied That Mr. Meyer 


sentative McFadden Renews Accusation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Young, former Governor, and Edmund 
Platt, former vice governor, had resigned 
to. clear the way for Mr. Meyer’s nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Meyer is serving as governor un- 
der a oueiie appointment. — Mr. Platt, 
who resigned to become a vice president 
of the Marine Midland Corporation, of 
Buffalo, was appointed from the New 
York district and the statute prescribes 
ahat no two members may come from the 
ame Federal reserve district. It was 
necessary, therefore, that a vacancy oc- 
cur from the New York district before 
Mr. Meyer could be named, and it was 
also necessary that there be a_vacancy 
in the governorship before the President 
could designate Mr. Meyer as head of the 
system. 


The sequence of these events were | 


related by Mr. McFadden who was fol- 


“ yd A. | 7 ; 
lowed on the witness stand by Alfred | group until I was introduced to him this 


Cook, New York attorney and _brother- 
in-law of Mr. Meyer; George F. Rand, 
president of the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration, and by Roy A. Young, who is 
now Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Cook and Mr. Young, in turn, were 
asked whether they had any part in ar- 
ranging the circumstance so Mr. Meyer | 
could be named and each denied not only | 
that they had had any knowledge of the | 
appointment, later made, but that each | 
was informed of it first through news- | 
paper dispatches. | 

Mr. Rand was asked what part he 
had in arranging for the retirement of | 
Mr. Platt from the board and subsequent 
association with the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 

“T had all to do with it,” he replied. 
“TI conducted the negotiations and car- | 
ried out all arrangements. I never had} 
known Mr. Platt until after he had made} 
a speech on branch banking at Poland | 
Springs, Me., early in 1930. When I 
read that speech, it interested me so} 
much that I sent copies to members of | 
my board of directors. They were im-| 
pressed and several of them suggested | 
that Mr. Platt would be a good man for 
our organization.” 

Mr. Rand said he then wrote Mr.}| 
Platt a letter asking him for an appoint-| 
ment to discuss “a matter of interest.” 
A meeting was arranged and after sub- 
sequent conferences and meetings of his 
board, the witness said they offered the 
vice governor a vice presidency. 

Mr. Platt’s Letter | 
Of Acceptance Read | 

Mr. Platt’s letter of acceptance was 
read by Mr. Rand. In it the former re- 
serve board officer mentioned that he 
regretted leaving the Board in Wash- 
ington but that inasmuch as he was to} 
receive practically double his Reserve 
Board salary he felt he could not reject | 
it. The salary was later fixed at $22,000} 
a year, Mr. Rand said. He told of how} 
Mr. Platt had expressed an interest in 
development of branch and group bank- ! 
ing and called attention to the former | 


| that there be a “good man named. 


| “And may I add for the Record,” he | 
|} continued, “I was very happy when Eu-| 


| gene Meyer was named, He’s the best 
man in-the United States for the job.” 
| Mr, McFadden’s question for interroga- 


jtion of Mr. Cook tInciuded one inquiry, 


| whether he had any part in getting Mr. 
Platt a post with the Marine Midland 
group of banks and another respecting 
his connection with those banks. The 
|House Member previously had told the 
|Committee that Mr. Cook was Mr. 
Meyer’s brother-in-law. 

“T heard Mr. McFadden’s testimony,” 
said Mr. Cook. “I do not know where 
he got the idea that I had anything to 
do with Mr. Blatt’s resignation or his 
association with the Marine Midland 
group. 
never had even met the president of the 


morning. 

“Further than that, I had no knowl- 
edge that Mr. Meyer was being consid- 
ered until the announcement was pub- 
lished. He has a way of being a 
listener and didn’t tell any of his 
tives about the appointment. 


“These inferences here havé been with- 


out foundation; they have come out of; 


whole cloth. I have had no connection 
with it in any way, shape or form, or 


” 


manner. 
Nominee Described as 
‘Seeker After Office’ 


In his testimony respecting Mr. Mey- 
er’s fitness for the post to which he has 
been named Mr. McFadden described the 
nominee as ‘“‘a seeker after public office.” 
He said that salary considerations did 
not weigh with the nominee, but that, 
as he viewed Mr. Meyer’s career as a 
public official, he had been planning 
while in one office to obtain another. 
In this connection the witness reviewed 
the services of the nominee as a mem- 
ber and managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation and Commissioner 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, and 
said his activities had been “synchro- 
nized” to the end that he would be 
named to new official positions. 

In discussing the reorganization of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board that took place 
several years ago at which time Mr. 
Meyer was made Commissioner, Mr. Mc- 
Fadden asserted that “it was well known 
that Meyer was ambitious to be Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

“T have suggested,” he continued, “that 
a plan was introduced here for the de- 
liberate removal of Edmund Platt. He 
may say that he went off of the Board 
of his own volition to a better job, but 
it appears differently. I know how 
highly he regarded the membership in 
the Federal Reserve Board and. the op- 
portunity for public service, and I don’t 
believe he would go without some other 
reason than the salary. 


Brokerage Operations Are 
Deemed Only Qualification 


| would be, nor was he concerned except 


I never have met him and I} 


good | 
rela- | 


vice governor’s statement in the letter |" , y 
that he thought the association he con-| “He had eight more years of his sec- 
templated “contains immense possibili-|ond 10-year term. The letter he wrote 
ties.” to the President, in tendering his resig- 
As to Governor Young’s resignation | nation shows that the matter had been 
and the circumstances surrounding it, the | the subject of conversation between the 
Governor told the Committee that his| Federal Reserve Board and the White 
letter of resignation, made public last | House and probably between the Treas- 
August, was his best answer. He read|ury and the White House.” 
the letter, addressed to President Hoover,) Mr McFadden traced the history of Mr. 
and added: Meyer and concluded with the observa- 
“A letter of this kind is hard to write,| tion that “so far as I can see the only 
especially since I had to admit that my qualification that this man has to be 
personal finances was the cause. That, Governor of the Federal Reserve Boar 
was the reason and the only reason. 
had left the governorship of the Fed- erated a brokerage house in New York.” 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis where| “His mind operates as a stock broker’s 
I was paid $25,000 a year to take the| mind,” Mr. McFadden added, “and I 
governorship of the Board at $12,000. don’t need to tell you how that is. The 
“T wanted the experience. I am happy | operations which he carried on with Gov- 
that I served there, but a couple of | ernment bonds indicates to me how those 
years service forced me to the conclusion} ideas of a stock broker will be carired 
that I Had to make some money. Gov-|into the Federal Reserve System. 
ernor Harding of the Federal Bank of 
Boston died. The chairman of the Board: New York Times, telling of the return of 
of that bank called me on the telephone|Governor George L. Harrison, of the 
and asked’me to meet him in New York, | Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a 
which I did without knowing what his | subsequent meeting of the bank directors 
proposition was. He asked whether I|and the attendance of Mr. Meyer at the 
would be interested in the place. ‘meeting. The article said also that while 
“The laws are such that I could not| the meeting was in progress, J. P. Mor- 
become associated with a private bank/| gan, of the New York banking concern, 


for a time after leaving the Board, and | called at the reserve bank to see Gov-| 


|not know whether the Board’s policy was 
|bad or not, but Senator Wagner inter- 


¢t 
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Purchase of Electric Power 


Loan Decrease 


Sought Post on Reserve Board Shown by State 
a Id F Banks in Idaho 


Cash Yet Due From Unsold 
Products Should Aid Fi- 
nancing, According to Re- 

| port of Commissioner 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Jan. 27. 


The consolidated report of State banks 
|made to the Commissioner of Finance, 
E. W. Porter, as a result of the Dec. 31 
call shows that the combined resources 
of the 95 institutions doing a banking 
business under his supervision amounted 
to $54,338,624.30 as of Dec. 31, 1930. The 
result of the call for Dec. 31, 1929, 
showed 94 banks with tatal footings of 
| $57,061,680.16. A net decrease, there- 
|fore, in the 12 months of $2,723,055.86 
has occurred. 

Loans, Which on Dec. 31, 1929, stood 
at $25,111,315.89 have decreased to $23,- 
161,471.05, a net decrease of $1,949,844.84. 

Bonds and securities which on Dec. 31, 
1929, stood at $17,770,351.33, have de- 
creased to $17,260,209.63, the decrease in 
this phase of investment amounting to 
$510,141.70. 

Total deposits on Dec. 31,1929, were 
$50,388,924.20. These have shrunk to 
| $47,095,833.95, the total shrinkage 
amounting to $3,293,040.25. 

The local loans are a trifle less than 
50 per cent of the deposits, while bond 
investments and cash and exchanges con- 
stitute more than 50 per cent.of the de- 
posit liability. This indicates a very 
| strong present position of the situation 
| generally, Mr. Porter announced. 
| From the best available information 
| there still remains in the hands of pro- 
|ducers, according to the Commissioner, 
|products which, even at present low 
| prices, will bring in from $10,000,000 to 
| $15,000,000 more of cash, which will en- 
; able banks to still render sound service 
|; without finding it necessary to require 
the liquidation of any considerable num- 
| ber or amount of local loans. 
| The foregoing structure, as I see it,” 
Mr. Porter declared, “is sturdy, rugged 
}and contains justification for complete 
confidence in the future.” 





Meyer. “Mr. Morgan was not there; 
and I may say for the information of 
the Committee that I haven’t seen Mr. 
Morgan personally since 1921, when I 
called him to Washington to help or- 
ganize a cattle-loan pool of $50,000,000, | 
|to be used for the cattle-loan companies | 
and the banks of the country.” 

Mr. McFadden remarked he was glad 
that Mr. Morgan had not attended the 
meeting, and, turning to the Committee, 
he said that Mr. Meyer was interested 
in internatnoial finance, and that he 
feared the reserve system would be op- 
erated in the interest of international 
financiers and the security dealers if 
Mr. Meyer were confirmed. 

“I see him anyway,” continued Mr. 
McFadden, “as a dotninating influence in 
all of the operations of the system. 
There is an inflationary policy under way 
by the Board now, and the bankers are 
synchronizing their efforts to improve 
the bond market. The Administration is 
using its machinery to that end.” 

Mr. McFadden said he favored restor- 
ing business to a high plane and he did 





| criticizing the Board “without knowing 


I} and to be called a banker is that he op-| 


Mr. McFadden read an article from the | 


this was an opportunity for me. I talked 
seriously about it, but asked for some 
time to think it over. 
reached an agreement and they are now 
paying me $30,000 a year as governor 
of the bank.” 

Governor Young, in response to further 
questions, told the Committee that he 
had no guess as to whom his successor 


ernor Harrison. 


| 


these newspaper correspondents at the 

end of the table,” said Mr. McFadden. 
At this Mr. Meyer interrupted to ask 

permission to make a statement, and 

Chairman Carey allowed it. . 

| “T was at that meeting,” said 


Established 1911 


Specializing for twenty years in state 
and municipal administration and finance. 


Offering to public 


officers and citizen 


bodies their services as technical aides 


in planning and installing improvements in 


governmental organ 
and operating proce 


Offices: Chicago, New Ye 


ization, fiscal control, 
dure. ' 


ork, Hartford, Washington, 


Los Angeles 


Write to: 


LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., Chicago. 


‘ “r say that Morgan had no more busi- 
We eventually |ness in that Board meeting than one of 


Mr. 


jected to say that Mr. McFadden was 
| what its policy will accomplish.” Mr. 
| McFadden said he was not criticizing, he 
|was merely calling the Committee’s at- 
| tention to facts. 

Bids for Waterway Bonds 

In Illinois Are Requested 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 27. 


At Muscle Shoals Described 


Availability of Energy From Government Plant to Alabama 
Power Company Is an ‘Advantage’ Rather Than 
. ‘Necessity’, Investigators Told 


Purchase of electric power by the 
Alabama Power Company from the Gov- 
ernment plant at Muscle Shoals is an 


Security Issues 


stated, that less than 25 per cent of the 
possible kilowatt output of ‘Wilson Dam 
has actually so far been generated. Yet, 








| Bids for an issue of $1,000,000 Illinois 
|4 per cent waterway bonds will be re- 
}ceived at the office of State Treasurer 
|Edward J. Barrett, Jan. 29, he has an- 
nounced. 

| The bonds, according to the announce- 
;ment, will mature Jan. 1, 1938. They 
were authorized by Senate bill 290, ap- 
proved June 17, 1919. 

The State of Illinois does not contem- 
plate the offering of any further water- 
way bonds before May 1, 1931, Mr. Bar- 
rett’s notice states. 

The financial statement of the State 
of Illinois, as given by the Treasury, 
is as follows: 

Assessed valuation as fixed by the 
State Tax Commission, 1928, $8,365,- 
833,473; total bonded debt, including this 
issue, $200,077,500. Population, 1930 
census, 7,630,654. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 27.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
| the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) fe 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) : 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) ., 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) A Aer 
Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colembia (peso) 
| Bar silver . 


14.0540 
13.9389 





4.4860 
5945 


10.2421 


gold) . 





“advantage” to the company rather than/at times, the Alabama company has 
a “necessity,” according to testimony be-|taken under its contract all the power 
fore the Federal Trade Commission | Wilson Dam could supply, so that it could 
Jan. 27 at the resumption of its investi-| not have supplied other possible cus- 
gation into public utilities. tomers with steady power, he testified. 

Judson C. Dickerman, engineer ex- The witness stated that, judging from 
aminer for the Commission, testified that |large takings of power from Muscle 
the Alabama Power Company, an op-| Shoals in 1926 and 1927 at the time when 
erating unit of the Commonwealth and|the company operated all of its prin- 
Southern Corporation group, has an/cipal reserve steam stations, the avail- 
agreement to buy all the power from | ability of Muscle Shoals during those 
Muscle Shoals that it may need to pre-| years was vital. In the last three years 
vent the operation of its reserve steam | no such deduction can be drawn, he tes- 
plants. The contract is made annually tified, and it has been wholly a matter 
and is subject to short notice cancella-|of advantage rather than necessity. 
tion at any time, he said, and ee In enumerating sources of power avail- 
ments for the power are on‘a basis 0 |able to the Alabama Power Company, 
2 mills per kilowatt hour, to replace steam |Mr. Dickerman included Wilson Dam 
generated aed — the ae ae yg | (Muscle Shoals) as a “highly important 
Gorgas plant and for power relayed to| -ource since 1925,” when the dam was’ 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company. | comipleted he tha Government: The dome 
Rates for Bowes relayed to other plants ere also Sibes an important amount 
are 3 and 4 mills. |of energy through interchange with ad- 
River Conditions joining power. companies, partciularly 

. the Georgia Power Company, and has 
Affect Wilson Dam }agreements with some of its industrial | 

Mr. Dickerman testified that it is of |customers whereby the latter’s power} 
no advantage to the Alabama Power| plants might be used in an emergency | 
Company to purchase Muscle Shoals|to strengthen the power company’s op- 
power at 2 mills if its own hydroelectric | erations, he said. 
plants are operating. Poor river condi-| The Alabama Power Company, it was 
tions, however, reduce the output of its) set forth, produced approximately 95 
hydroelectric plants, he said, and at this| per cent of all electric energy sold to the 
time the company would be obliged to} public in the State of Alabama in 1930] 
operate its steam plants at an increased | and collected 75 per cent of the gross | 
cost over purchased power from Muscle | electric revenues for the sale of electric | 
Shoals. | energy. 

The witnesses testified that poor river; Taxes in 1929, according to testimony, 
conditions are apt to affe-t similarly the | were the heaviest ever levied against the| 
output of Muscle Shoals as they do their |company. They amounted to 1.02 per 
own plants. The net result has been, he! cent of the total fixed capital, to .11117! 





AuTHorIzen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED Herein, Berne 
Pustissen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep Starter Datry 


Farm Credit 


of a cent on each kilowatt hour sold, and 
to 9.2 per cent of the net operating reve- 
nues, 

Questioned about rate reductions by 
Robert E. Healy, chief counsel for the 
Commission, Mr. Dickerman testified 
that the reductions were ordered by the 
Alabama Public Service Commission. 


| After the fixed charge of 80 cents for 


residential service, which allows 5 kilo- 
watt hours, the first step in the domestic 
electric schedule is 5% cents per kilo- 
watt hour and the lowest is 1% cents. 
The lowest step in the industrial rate 
schedule is one-half cei . 

He said that the company has made 
“real progress” in rural electrification 
and that it has a total of 3,440 rural 
customers or an average of .3 customers 
per mile of rural lines. The average 
revenue to the company for this service 
is 4.67 cents per kilowatt hour, the wit- 
ness said. 

Asked for his general opinion of the 
company’s plants after inspecting the 
properties, Mr. Dickerman testified that 
he was impressed with the high class 
engineering and grade of construction 
everywhere in evidence about those prop- 
erties which have been constructed under 
the management of the Alabama Power 
Company and its¢affiliates. The prop- 
erties were well maintained, clean, well 
pointed, and advantage seemed to be 
taken of new ideas in equipment avail- 
able from several makers. Employes 
generally, he stated, seemed to be fur- 
nished with good conveniences and good 
working conditions and the whole or- 
ganization reflected painstaking ability. 

Reviewing the corporate history of 
the Alabama Power Company and its 
predecessors, testimony offered by Rob- 
ert J. Rider, Commission accountant, 
disclosed an “appreciation” of approxi- 
mately $9,900,000. It was set forth that 
stocks valued at $9,975,000 were issued 


|by the newly consolidated power com- | similar 


which was $99,500. 

Chief Counsel Healy brought out that 
the $9,900,000 figure was added to the 
recorded value of fixed capital and that 
this amount had not before been recorded 
on the books of the company. 
mately $7,000,000 of the amount was 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


Approxi- } 


Funds Available 


For Land Banks 
Declared Ample 


Representative Strong Says 
Bonds Were Sold During 
December at Best Price 
Obtained in Year 


| The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee met in executive session Jan. 27 
;to hear members of the Federal Farm 
|Loan Board on pending farm loan meas- 
ures. The Committee, however, post- 
poned the meeting without hearing until 
Jan. 30, when the Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, Paul Bestor, Albert C. Williams, 
| of the Board, and possibly others, will 
| be present. 


Funds Declared Ample 


Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., who presided as chair- 
'man, stated orally that it is evident that 
|the 12 Federal land banks have ample 
funds to meet present needs. He said 
they made 12,000 new loans amounging 
;to $48,000,000 during the calendar Ae: 
1930 and that they had sold during 
| cember $20,000,000 of bonds at 99%, ‘ae 
best price in a year. 

He said there is a group of bills be- 
fore the Committee to stop the collec- 
tion of interest for a year, for making 
| of loans of $5,000,000 out of the Federal 
| Treasury to Federal land banks ‘and other 
proposals, but the Committee’s 





| pany in 1913 in return for stocks of the| information is that the banks have all 
|constituent companies the par value of | that they need. 


Naphthalene for Furs 


Naphthalene is widely used in this 
; country to protect cured hides and skins 
| from attacks by insects and worms dur- 
ing storage or transportation. 
“hide poisons” also are used. 
ment of Agriculture.) 


Various 
(Depart- 
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Exceptional Opportunity 
for Discriminating Investors 


The conservative investor who has 
accurate information enabling him 
to discriminate will find in ‘the cur- 
rent bond market exceptional oppor- 
tunities for high income from sound 
investments. 


One of the most attractive of these op- 
portunities is to be found in the Bonds 
of Cities Service Company, the prices 
for which, in our judgment, are abnor- 
mally low in relation to the security 


afforded. 


The extent, diversity, and essential char- 
acter of the services rendered by Cities 
Service Company’s subsidiaries give 
that Company the character of a 
national institution, strongly anchored 
in the commercial -and industrial 
structure of the nation. 


The Company controls, directly or in- 
directly through stock ownership, more 
than sixty-five subsidiary companies 
rendering public utility services in 
twenty States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and more than forty-five sub- 
sidiary companies which form an im- 
portant system of oil production, 
transportation, refining and marketing. 


During each of the past nine years the 
consolidated earnings for the full twelve 





Harris, Forbes & Company 
Incorporated 
ton 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
Montreal 


months, of the Company and 


subsid- 


iaries, as owned at the end of each 
year, have shown substantial growth 


in both gross and net. The 
of that growth is reflected 


extent 
in the 


fact that gross earnings for 1921 were 
$85,128,432,while for 1929 they were 
$187,459,523. In the same period net 
earnings increased from $23,704,543 
to $69,872,121. 


Likewise for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1930, notwithstanding the general 
business depression during the greater 
part of that period, the consolidated 
net earnings of the Company and sub- 
sidiaries, before reserves and federal in- 
come taxes, were $83,744,918, equal 
to 2.5 times the requirements for 
annual interest and dividends on the 
outstanding funded debt and preferred 
stock of subsidiaries and the annual 


interest on the funded debt of the 


Company. 


We have carefully followed the devel- 
opment of Cities Service Company for 
many years, and it is our judgment that 


the current market quotations 


on the 


Bonds of that Company present an un- 
usual opportunity for acquiring income 


return of 7% or more on sound 
ment securities. 


We shall be pleased to furnish on request further information 
regarding the Bonds of Cities Service Company, together with 
our booklet listing Recommendations for Timely Investment. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
London 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicago 


invest- 


Harris, Forbes & Cis 
‘aris 




















Land Bank Finds 
That Farms Sell 
Despite Drought 


Baltimore District Reports 
Special Effort Being Made 
To Maintain Loans; Mid- 
west Delinquencies Lew 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27.—The -Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Baltimore sold 184 
farms during 1930 compared with 120 
during 1929,” the president of the bank, 
V. Vaiden, stated orally here today in| 
discussing the farm real estate market. | 
This indicates that there is a market 
for farms despite the drought conditions 
which prevailed in much of this district 
during the past year, and it also indicates 
farms which they had on hand, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vaiden. 

“These sales, for the most part, have 
been on a down payment of 20 per cent! 
or more of the sales price,” he continued. | 
“At the end of 1930 the bank had on hand 
1964{agms upon which it had to foreclose | 
in tfhe ent: Of the farms now in posses- 
sion of the bank, 16 are in Porto Rico, 
os in Delaware, four in Maryland, 94 in 
Pennsylvania, 63 in Virginia and 18 in 
West Virginia. 

Interest Payments Maintained 


“Farmers in these States are making 
a tremendous effort to keep their loans 
in good standing and to continue to re- 
ceive the benefits of long-term amortized, 
low interest rate loans such as they have 
received from the Federal land bank 
through the National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations. It is not the desire of the Fed- 
eral land bank to acquire farms unnec- 
essarily. Such acquisitions are obviously 
burdensome to the bank. It is not the 
policy of the bank to institute foreclosure 
proceedings except for the protection of 
the bank, when, after careful investiga- 
tion of the merits of each individual case, 
it is fond that the borrower is not mak- 
ing a satisfactory endeavor to meet his 
obligation or is unlikely to succeed if 
given a reasonable opportunity. The 
bank, however, has a distinct obligation 
which must be met promptly, and that is 
the payment of interest on its bonds. 

“Nov. 1, 1930, and Jan. 2, 1931, the 
bank paid on its Federal land bank 
bonds outstanding interest amounting to 
$1,531,248.38. This money was paid to, 
the bank by the borrowers. The bank 
carries a 100 per cent reserve on the real 
estate which it owns also against all de- | 
linquencies 90 days or more overdue. Its 
reserves on Dec, 31, 1930, wexe $1,389,- 
942.07, compared with $1,198,166.72, Dec. 
81, 1929, or an increase of $191,775.35.” 








Wichita, Kans., Jan. 27.—In spite of 
the fact that the value of farm crops in 
the United States in 1930 was 27 per cent 
less than the value of crops in 1929 and 
the gross income of farmers was 16 per 
cent less, and despite crop failure in 
some part of the Ninth Federal Land 
Bank District (covering Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico and Oklahoma) and 
sho crops in larger areas, only 2.4 per 
cent-of the’ loans of the bank were de- 
linquent more than 90 days at the end 
of the year, according to the report made 
YY the president of the bank, John Fields. 
“The composite yields of crops in 1930, 
expressed in percentages of the 10-year 
average yield from 1919 to 1928, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
were 91:1 in the United States and 95.1 
in the Ninth Federal Land Bank District. 


Reserve Totals Quoted 


“By States in the district, the com- | 
posite yields were: 117.2 in Colorado*89.4 
in Kansas, 102.8 in New Mexico, and 71.2 
in Oklahoma. ‘The fact that the total 
installment delinquents amounted to only 
43 cents on each $100 of net loans out- 
standing,” continued Mr. Fields, “is most 
encouraging. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the bank maintains a full 
reserve against all delinquent install- 
ments, | 

“During the last year the bank closed! 
1,253 loans amounting to $4,737,600 dis- | 
tributed as follows: Colorado, 331, $1,-| 
895,000; Kansas, 382, $1,755,200; New| 
Mexico, 124, $308,600; Oklahoma, 416, | 
$1,278,800. Applications for loans dur- | 
ing the past year numbered 3,388 and/} 
amounted to $14,817,200 compared with | 
2,444 applications for $10,448,600 re- 
ceived during 1929. The number of loans 
closed was 40 per cent of the number of 
appraisals made during the year com-| 
pared with 47 per cent during 1929,” 


Utility Supervision Fees 
In Northwest Described | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
Light Company and the assets and lia- | 
bilif#es of the Kootenai Power Company 
and’ Consumers Company were trans-| 
ferred to the Washington Water Power | 
Company. It was agreed that the Amer- 

@vcan Power and Light Company should 
advance sufficient funds to redeem $5,- 
000,000 par value of general mortgage 
bonds outstanding as of June 1, 1930, 
and cash amounting to $3,956,073.25. 

In consideration for this the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company issued $15,- 
000,000 5 per cent 30-year first and gen- 
eral mortgage bonds dated Jan, 1, 1930. 
This contract is set forth as Appendix 
8 within Commission’s Exhibit 4784. In 
taking over the properties mentioned the 
Washington Water Power Company took 
onto its books an amount of $6,304,702.69 
as plant purchased. 

Q. That $6,304,702 represented ledger 
cost on the books of the Washington 
Water Power Company of the properties 
acquired from Inland, Kootenai and the 
Consumers, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What were the ledger costs on th 
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Federal Finance 


Check Payments Decrease 
In Week, According to Survey 


Total Loans and Discounts of Federal Reserve Member 
Banks Also Decline Along With Interest Rates 
For Call Money 


For the week ended Jan. 17, 1931,; Wholesale prices as measured by the 
bank debits showed declines from both compostte index showed a fractional de- 
the preceding week and the correspond-|cline from the preceding week. The 
ing period in 1930. Total loans and dis-/} prices of both agricultural and nonagri- 
counts of Federal reserve member banks} cultural products declined, and were 
declined slightly from the week previous | under the quotations of the same week 
and were also under the figures for the] jn 1930. The price of wheat at Kansas 
same week last year, according to the| City remained at the same level as for 
weekly summary of domestic business/ the preceding period, as did cotton mid- 
conditions just issued by the Department| djing at New York. The iron and steel 
of Commerce, which follows in full text: |composite price remained at fractionally 

Interest rates for time money were| the same level as for the three preceding 
lower than a week ago, while call rates|vooks, In comparison with the same 
showed no change. Both rates were ma- period in 1930, however, a decline oc- 
terially lower than a year ago. Prices cored ? , 
of representative stocks declined from The receipts of wheat at important 
the week previous and were under the centers were greater than the preced- 





Business Decline 
On Pacific Coast 
Less Pronounced 


Monthly Report of Reserve 
Bank, However, Finds 
General Tendency of 
Trade Still Is Downward 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in wholesaie sales. Transportation of 
freight on railroads and through Pacific 
coast ports (both foreign and _inter- 
coastal) was in smaller volume than 
in 1929, 

The decline in business activity was 
less pronounced in December than in 
most months of 1930. A few individual 
fields of industry showed improvement. 
although the general tendency was still 
downward. Little other than seasonal 





same week in 1930. Bond prices declined | ; ae ie 
fractionally during the week, but were en — —— a a 
slightly above the average price for the cess of a week ago. For the week ended 
corresponding week last year. The ratio Jan. 10, 1931, increases over the previous 


of total Federal reserves to deposit and 
Federal reserve note liabilities combined 
rose during the week and was above the 
same week in 1930. Business failures as 
reported by R. G. Dun & Company were 
less numerous than during the preceding 
week, but were in greater number than 
during the same week last year. 





duction, cattle receipts, freight car load- 
ings, hog receipts, lumber production, 
em corrse production, and steel ingot 
production. The value of building con- 
itracts awarded in 37 States declined 
from the preceding week and was under 
the same week in 1930. 


fee occurred in bituminous coal pro- 





rer 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, average 1923-5—100) 


Jan. 
17 








Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. 
10 3 18 11 4 19 12 5 


General Business 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
tComposite Index—New York Times ..... 77.9 *78.1 92.7 93.2 94.6 102.2 101.6 103.1 
tComposite Index—Business Week .. ..... 79.8 *77.7 99.2 98.1 90.0 110.7 112.2 107.8 

Production 
Bituminous coal production ........ «...+ 94.2 85.9 109.5 114.6 104.6 119.9 119.7 101.1 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... 61.2 66.0 88.2 86.3 86.3 109.6 93.4 64.4 
CRUG TOCGIDEE oie. ccc rtsccccsvces 6 2 79.1 60.1 83.5 80.1 62.3 89.2 77.2 65.8 
COUGUE WOOUENUO bis. Sobel a lide ete cee 88.8 55.0 61.5 76.2 96.5 91.5 90.8 97.7 118.8 
Freight car loadings .......-...+-.+ e+: 74.5 64.2 88.4 90.0 80.9 97.2 95.4 83.3 
a ere RE ere 119.7 86.3 98.1 112.8 80.7 130.7 120.6 106.9 
t+Lumber production ...... wlarg bare.e aT 52.4 38.1 75.1 89.4 68.8.100.1 100, 78.2 
Petroleum production (daily average) ..... 100.1 100.0 127.8 129.1 127.3 126.9 124.5 124.4 
Steel ingot production .............6 ecses 52.6 47.4 90.8 86.8 77.6 110.5 109.2 110.5 
RE, SOUR i palicas vovemke tee eae.s 81.9 78.3 69.6 51.9 57.8 50.7 52.9 56.7 56.5 

Wholesale Prices 

Fisher’s index (1926—100): 
All commodities (120) ........... 78.3 78.5 93.2 93.1 93.0 97.4 97.1 97.0 
Agricultural products (30) ....... 73.9 73.8 98.6 98.2 98.5 97.2 96.1 96.2 
Nonagricultural products (90) 79.2 79.5 91.5 91.7 91.5 98.0 98.3 97.9 
Copper, electrolytic ............ 71.0 73.9 129.0 129.0 129.0 120.3 119.6 119.6 
Cotton middling, New York ........ 37.5 37.5 643 64.0 63.6 75.0 74.6 173.5 
Iron and steel composite ....:...... 76.5 76.5 86.0 86.3 86.6 87.5 87.5 87.6 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City ..... ..... 53.5 53.5 91.5 93.8 96.9 88.4 83.7 83.7 
Financial 
Bank debits outside New York City 101.2 131.8 116.2 125.1 162.8 133.6 141.8 154.8 164.2 
Bank loans and discounts .......... 127.4 128.5 130.1 134.7 136.5 141.2 1298 130.9 137.7 
BI WONG os, ci ced Th vas vee dan es 107.4 107.6 106.3 105.1 105.2 104.8 107.3 107.4 107.4 
| ee ee ee 195.6 227.8 133.2 156.8 179.9 123.1 143.2 156.0 116.2 
Federal reserve ratio ..........+++. 102.3 98.4 95.1 97.3 94.1 89.8 86.5 85.5 179.9 
Interest rates: 
a er 36.4 36.4 80.0 109.1 112.1 145.5 169.7 154.5 200.0 
Oe a ee ee ee 57.1 68.6 68.6 108.6 111.4 114,3 177.1 174.3 182.9 
Momey tm @iretlatied’ 2... bes nc cccces cds, 99.0 101.1 95.3 97.2 100.2 97.2 98.7 101.6 
SEE INDE mn asco oive ids 0 ide 50 ewebe 153.3 157.2 150.2 213.0 212.3 211.3 240.0 238.7 240.5 
*Revised. 


tRelative to weekly average, 1927-1929, 


{Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 





Purchase of E nergy 


By Alabama Power Company Described 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


represented in 
showed. 

It was also disclosed that the Electric 
Bond and Share Company marketed 49,- 
529 shares of preferred stock for the 
company at a charge of $2 a share or a 
total cost of nearly $100,000. Loans of 
approximately $51,000,000 were also ad- 
vanced by the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company at rates varying from 
4% to 6 per cent. 

Testimony stated that the Alabama 
Power Company in its early stages as 
an operating company recetved funds 
from the Alabama Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Ltd., for which it gave 
its bonds which were held by the hold- 
ing company. The traction company 
could advance cash to but properties and 
securities of companies which were nec- 
essary to complete, and sound out the 
power company so that its services could 
be extended. 

This source of revenue received from 
English investors: was curtailed at the 
time of the war and the power company 


stock exchanges, he 


per week shown. 


at Muscle Shoals 


1 then commenced the sale of its preferred 
stocks and bonds to the general public. 
As the holding company at the time 
was a Canadian corporation and did not 
have ready access to the money markets 
of the United States it was necessary 
for the power company to borrow money 
somewhere until such time as its bonds 
could be marketed, it was set forth. 

The power company then entered into 
an arrangement with the Electric Bond 
and Share Company of New York 
whereby the latter company agreed to 
loan the power company funds to nego- 
tiate the sale of bonds. A similar ar- 
rangement was made in 1916. It was 
brought out that about the time of the 
first negotiation, the power company en- 
tered into an agreement with the Phoe- 
nix Construction Company, a subsidiary 
of the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
| pany, for the construction of certain 
projects, this agreement however being 
contingent on the power company receiv- 
ing a loan of at least $500,000 from the 
bond and share company. 


Census of Distribution 


‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 


a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay; 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


employes not including proprietors, B; net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 
Burlingame, Calif., 1 





books of the predecessor companies 4 
A. $3,788,088. 

Then, there is a write-up of $2,- 
516,614? A. Yes, sir, subject to an ad- 
justment. 

Q. What do you mean, subject to an 
adjustment? A. W. F. Miller, comp- 
troller, stated that the $6,304,702 was a 
balancing figure subject to adjustment 
because, at that time, he had not been 
informed as to actual costs to be taken 
over. 

Q. Then, there were costs involved in 
excess of book values as shown by the 
books of the predecessor companies? A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Who owned the Inland, Kootenai 
and Consumers Companies at the time 
the Washington Water Power Company 
rm them over? A. The American 


Power and Light Company. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
° script of testimony will be continued 


th the issue of Jan. 29. i 





930 Population, 13,270 


A B Cc D E F 
All er ee ee 527 $7,920,793 100.00 $900,019 $848,094 
Single-store independents eae, See 330 5,046,939 63.72 652,446 529,154 
Chains (four or more units) .... 21 91 1,717,844 21.69 88,615 164,157 
All other types of organization 18 106 1,156,030 14.69 163,958 154,783 
Bakersfield, Calif., 1930 Population, 26,179 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ss dhe - 379 1,450 $18,897,132 100.00 2,872,445 $2,316,653 
Single-store independents ...... 277 802 10,173,817 53.83 1,835,275 1,264,230 
Chains (four or more units) .... 60 347 4,447,406 23.54 390,893 552,268 
All other types of organization.. 42 301 4,275,909 22.63 547,277 500,155 
Berkeley, Calif., 1930 Population, 81,543 
A B | D E F 
All stores .....,.. ceseeeeess 1,120 2,419 $32,282,164 100.00 $4,341,220 $3,837,415 
Single-store independents ...... 900 1,569 21,226,520 65.78 2,979,829 2,504,943 
Chains (four or more units) .... 115 392 5,800,261 17,96 486,298 578,968 
All other types of organization.. 105 458 5,255,383 16.26 875,093 753,504 
Ogden, Utah, 1930 Population, 40,272 
B C D E F 
SRNL E ERO 635 2,355 $26,494,886 100.00 $3,887,530 $3,169,812 
Single-store independents ...... 486 1,481 17,115,034 64.59 2,465,370 2,033,356 
Chains (four or more units) .... 78 585 6,524,005 24.63 984,876 753,569 
All other types of organization.. 71 289 2,855,847 10.78 437,284 882,887 
Eugene, Oreg., 1930 Population, 18,901 
A B Cc D E F 
All ONES 6456260 Sw aV ERTS Ee OOO 363 1,103 $16,264,425 100.00 2,571,133 $1,608,112 
Single-store independents ....., 297 755 11,442,344 70.35 1,810,321' 1,098,422 
Chains (four or more units) .... 36 228 8,244,115 19.95 516,039 867,168 
All other types of organization... 30 120 1,577,966 9.70 244,773 142,522 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 1930 Population, 11,176 
A Cc D E F 
PRR ee 124 486 $6,011,031 100.00 $1,054,789 $704,973 
Single-store independents . 109 435 5,163,551 85.90 949,841. 630,531 
Chains (four or more units) .... 15 51 847,480 14.10 104,948 74,442 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1930 Population, 26,570 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ......... Saree 441 1,897 $21,106,039 100.00 $3,237,348 $2,077,804 
Single-store independents 347 1,185 15,417,752 73.05 2,383,047 1,424,559 
Chains (four or more units) ..., 63 591 4,256,322 20,16 553,541 490,941 
All other types of organization... 31 121 1,431,965 6.79 300,760 162,304 
Helena, Mont., 1930 Population, 11,803 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ... ies a de ela 196 760 $9,497,268 100.00 $1,748,850 $1,131,473 
Single-store independents ...... 161 589 7,580,608 79.82 1,331,074 894,859 
Chains (four or more units) ..., 20 102 1,210,420 12.75 262,056 130,575 
All other types of organization... 15 69 706,240 7.43 155,720 106,039 











changes in the trade situation were re- 
corded during the month. Continued 
sharp declines in both wholesale and re- 
tail commodity prices further reduced 
price averages during December and 
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Banking Systems 


Public Debt 


already sown and to the prospects for 
those to be planted in the Spring. The 
large acreage sown to wheat in the Au- 
tumn of 1930 is in excellent condition. 
Ranges and livestock have also been 
benefited by the recent rains. 

Declines in the petroleum and _petro- 
leum products, copper, cement, and engi- 
neering construction industries reduce 
total output, although the aggregate de- 
cline ‘was moderated by a smaller than 
seasonal decrease in lumbering and a 
pronounced increase in building activity 
other than engineering construction. Dur- 
ig recent months, and especially in De- 
cember, the continued curtailment of pro- 
duction that has been evident in the lum- 
ber and copper mining industries for the 
past year has begun to effect reductions 
in inventories of those commodities. 

Easy Money Conditions 

Easy money condition prevailed in the 
Twelfth District throughout 1930, a re- 
flection of the lack of demand for com- 
mercial credit which usually accompa- 
nies business depression. During the 
first half of the year short-term interest 
rates declined abruptly; then a more 
moderate decline set in which lasted un- 
til the end of October, since when there 
| has been little change in rates. 

After the first few weeks of 1930 the 
difference between interest rates in the 
Twelfth District and eastern money mar- 
kets made this district attractive to 
funds seeking employment, and during 
the first 10 months there was a substan- 
tial net inflow of funds to San Fran- 





early January. 

Excepting some damage to citrus crops 
in California by unusually low tempera- 
tures, recent weather conditions have 


been favorable to the growth of crops|Treasury expenditures over collections| 


jcisco, These funds, which were chiefly 
| bankers’ balances available for the first 


|part on a day-to-day basis only, to-| 


|gether with an excess of United States 








d|were negligible in amount. 








Cla 
INDEX 


and a reduction of $30,000,000 in the | 
average amount of currency in circula- | 
tion during the year enabled city banks | 
to satisfy demands made upon them for 
commercial credit, to increase slightly 
their loans on securities, and to build 
up their investment portfolios, while 
their borrowings from the reserve bank 


During December, however, expansion 
of currency circulation and some un- 
easiness due to bank failures caused a 
reduction in the amount of bankers’ 
balances held in this district, and dis- 
counts at the reserve bank rose sharply 
to the highest levels of the year. On 
Jan. 9 the interest rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco was re- 
duced from 3" to 3 per cent, the lowest 
general rate in the history of that in- 


| 
' 
stitution. 
| 
| 








Missouri Pacific Seeks : 
Authority for Bond Sale | 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad applied | 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
Jan. 27 for authority to sell $61,200,000 | 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per | 
cent gold bonds, series I. (Finance | 
Docket No. 8662.) s 

The bonds have been sold, subject to | 
the Commission's approval, to J, P. Mor- ; 
gan & Company; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; | 
Guaranty Co.; First National Bank; Na- | 
tional City Co.; Chase Securities Cor- | 
poration and Bankers Co. ; 

The purpose of the issue is to pro-| 
vide funds for retirement of $42,874,00 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain an 


Business Conditions 
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U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 24 
Made Public Jan. 27 









Receipts : 
Customs receipts ......... $1,219,316.92 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ........seeee 1,039,744.89 
Miscellaneous internal 
TED: « chika as veianay 1,890,424.53 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 447,316.73 
Total ordinary receipts $4,596,803.07 
Balance previous day ..... 170,912,281.80 
Total .. seeeeees + +$175,509,084.87 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ...... $4,089,302.45 
Interest on public debt 174,114.38 
Refunds of receipts ....... 219,879.30 
Panama Canal .......... 11,722.29 
Operations im special ac- 
EE aa 1,030,355.03" 
Adjusted-service © certificate 
CO reer rer 77,607.09. 
Civil-service retirement 
fund .. 4c weebeseesasey 31,037.83 
Investment of trust funds 910,872.64 * 
Total ordinary expendi- 
CUTER oe eee eee se “GC, 544, 891.01 
Other public debt expendi- 
CRUE Th ow oem es cele 208,478.75 , 
Balance today ............ 168,755,715.11 
Total ..$175,509,084.87 


mE em ne 
| additions and betterments to the Mis- 


Southern consolidated and land grant 5! souri Pacific’s properties, as well as for 
per cent bonds due Apr. 1, 1931, and for | other corporate purposes. 
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1. Thenameofthistrust— 


NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES— 


synonymous with the 
term, “Fixed Trust.” 


investment available for 
all classes of investors at 
a moderate original 


price of these trust shares 
is based upon the actual 
transaction prices of the 
underlying stocks dur- 
ing market hours. 


ing these trust shares 


The Largest Fixed Trast 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—the original distributive 


By 
July 1929 
Jan. 1930 
May 1930 
July 19390 
Oct. 19390 


nuary 1931 


NORTH AMERICAN 


type fixed investment trust—was first offered in January, 1929, 


A FEW REASONS: 


Investors had 
purchased over: 


. ; ~ 10,000,000 


$ 40,000,000 
$ 75,000,000 
$ 100,000,000 
$ 125,000,000 


TRUST SHARES are cer- 


ome virtually 


Com 


P 
Illinois Central Railroad 


2. The farflung popularity Com 
of this trust is proof of : 


Louisvi 


tificates of ownership in a 
fixed group of common 
stocks listed below de- 
posited under a trust agree- 
ment with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York, Trustee. 





Railroads 
Atchison, T 


Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


° New York Central Railroad 6 
the wide appeal of a Company , 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
grouped common stock Company 


Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Company 
Oils 
Royal Dutch Company 
(N, Y. Shares) 


apehe and 


5. 


any 


any 
Nashville 


Railroad Company 


Standard Oil Company 
of California 


Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 


ers realize the Standard Oil Company 
. ‘ of New York 
with which the Texas Corporation 
Industrials 


ers appreciate 
lege of convert- 


Am. Radiator & Stand. 
Sanitary Corp. 
American Tobacco Co. (B) 
E,. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Eastman Kodak Company 
of N. J. 

General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
United States Steel Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric 


Mfg. Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 





portfolio rating *‘A.” 


: iliti 
through the trustee into po ame ae. of 
underlying stocks or Consatiaont Gee Conapeay 
cash without payment ee 
of a conversion penalty. Europe. 
Moody’s composite 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street, New York City 


+ Over %150,000,000 in newly created shares purchased by investors 


150,000,000 


In the depression year 1930 investors, more than ever careful, critical and hesitant, placed 
more than $102,800,000 in newly created NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—a larger 
sum than was invested during 1930 in any new issue of corporation bonds (excepting two 
major issues), or of stock offered generally to investors in the United States. This sum 
exceeds the amount invested during 1930 in the newly created shares of any other fixed trust. 


thar eniinsicaaiiacatitte iether 


Purchasers recognize the 
soundness of providing 
for continuing adminis- 
trative expenses of the 
trust, including trustee’s 
fees, through payment 
to the Depositor of in- 
terest onthe reservefund 
and accumulations. 


Purchasers appreciate 
the liberal reinvestment 
program, the significance 
of which is brought ex- 
plicitly to their atten- 
tion twice each year. 


The character of the 
investment banking in- 
terests represented in 
Distributors Group, In- 
corporated, assures the 
continuation of a supe- 
rior sponsorship. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 
are distributed by more 
than 1,200 investment 
dealers and banks 
throughout the United 
States, Canada, England 
and Continental 
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‘L-axation of Chain Stores 
in Various States + 


Monday issue. 
page Yearly Index 
-» Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


+ Bhe Anited States Bailu 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Purpose of Levies and Methods of Imposi- 
tion in Different Jurisdictions Discussed by 
Legislative Reference Librarian 


By MRS. MARY MORAN KIRSCH 


Librarian, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, State of Wisconsin 


HAIN STORES are coming into 

political prominence more every 

day. The proponents of the chain 
store look upon it as a public asset, 
making the consumer’s dollar stretch 
further and enabling him to purchase 
articles of a broader variety; benefits 
which result from the economies of in- 
telligent buying, rapid turnover of min- 
imum stocks, and the elimination of un- 
necessary service. 

‘ Vv 

Those who. are definitely aligned 
againstthe chains, declare that the sys- 
tem is a detriment to the best interests 
of the public; that old, substantial, in- 
dependent merchants are being driven 
out of business; that the chain fights 
the independents by price-cutting and 
unfair competition; that they bear too 
small a share of community responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the chief source of op- 
position to chains lies in the feeling 
that they take money out of the villages 
and small cities, thereby concentrating 
wealth in the hands of a few when it 
should be kept fluid. 

The issue is alive, politically and 
economically. The competition between 
chain stores and independent stores 
has become so severe that chain store 
opponents insist that some method be 
devised to forestall what they regard 
as unfair competition. Legislation has 
been passed to curb the invasion of the 
field in which the local merchant once 
reigned unchallenged, and among other 
measures many State Legislatures have 
tried to tax the chain stores out of 
existence. 

The favorite proposal of those op- 
posed to chain stores is that they should 
be subject to special licensing and dis- 
criminatory taxation. One of the plans 
most frequently mentioned is a license 
tax modeled after the 1930 Kentucky 
Chain Store Law, which, although gen- 
eral in form, falls incidentally and in- 
tentionally most heavily on the chains. 

This law imposes a gross income tax 
on the receipts from all retail sales 
made in the State as a substitute for 
the property tax on merchant's stock. 
The tax is a graduated one, starting 
with one-twentieth of 1 per cent on 
yearly sales totaling less than $400,000, 
and increasing to a tax of 1 per cent on 
sales in excess of $1,000,000. Under 
this law the sales of individual units 
of a chain are grouped for the purpose 
of levying the tax. 

The constitutionality of this act has 
been questioned, but since it applies to 
independent as well as chain stores, it 
seems not to violate the constitutional 
provision that taxation must be uni- 
form. There is, however, the possibil- 
ity that the graduation is so steep that 
the court might declare that chains are 
the only retail institutions to be af- 
fected by the tax. It is pertinent to 
note that many States provide for occu- 
pational taxes on certain forms of busi- 
ness, in lieu of other personal prop- 
erty taxes. These statutes might serve 
as a model for the substitution of an 
occupational tax on merchants in place 
of the present personal property tax. 
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Another type of antichain store leg- 
islation would impose a special tax 
upon mercantile establishments, the 
majority of whose stock is owned by 
nonresidents. Such a tax'would dis- 
criminate against citizens of other 
States and would seem to violate the 


Wisconsin Plans 
Grade Crossing 
Eliminations , 


y 
L. W. Hutchcroft 


Director, Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, State of Wis- 
consin 


(CERTIFICATES of death now on file 

in the Wisconsin Bureau of Vital 
Statistics show 790 deaths as the State 
auto accident toll for 1930 as compared 
with 701 deaths for 1929, marking an 
increase of 11.3 per cent. When all 
of the delayed 1930 death certificates 
are filed it is expected that the total 
will exceed 800 deaths, 

A special survey conducted through 
the filing of death certificates revealed 
that, contrary to popular belief, cities 
and villages did not provide the locale 
for the majority of these fatalities, 
more than 60 per cent of the total hav- 
ing occurred on country highways of 
the State during the year. Excessive 
speed and utter disregard for the rights 
of others are clearly the chief causes 
of this growing mortality rate. 

One ray of hope shines through the 
gloom of this death list. Legislation is 
afoot to eliminate 90 grade crossings 
throughout the State, a program de- 
signed both to lower the auto accident 
toll and to provide immediate unem- 
ployment relief. Collisions of autos 
with trains in 1930 resulted in exactly 
10 per cent of the total deaths re- 
ported. 
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articles of the United States Constitu- 
tion which state that “the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” On the other hand, a 
law increasing the license fees upon 
foreign corporations probably would be 
constitutional, but it would be ineffec- 
tive. The chain stcres would simply 
incorporate as domestic corporations, 
unless the statutes also provided that 
nonresidents of the State may not or- 
ganize a corporation under its laws. 
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A fourth plan proposes the licensing 
of storekeepers. Such a law would re- 
semble, in many respects, the laws 
passed by some States requiring that 
drug stores must be owned by regis- 
tered pharmacists. A Pennsylvania 
statute, providing that drug stores 
might be owned only by licensed phar- 
macists, and that no person, not a 
licensed pharmacist could acquire 
stock in a drug store, was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (Louis K. Liggett Co. v. 
Baldridge, 278 U. S. 105, 49 S. Ct. 57, 73 
L. Ed. 204 (1929).) 

An important suggestion in this field 
relates to the fundamental revision of 
the principles of present-day taxation 
with a view to decrease taxes on prop- 
erty and increase taxes on incomes. 
From this point of view, relie* for the 
independent merchant is based on the 
claim that the independent merchants 
must carry heavier stocks than do the 
chain stores, and hence have heavier 
personal property assessments. 

In addition to carrying more goods 
the independents provide more service 
than do the cash-and-carry stores. This 
means taxes on automobiles and deliv- 
ery trucks. A possible means of re- 
moving this discrimination would be 
the repeal of the personal property tax 
on merchants’ stocks, and the substitu- 
tion of income taxation. Under this 
plan the merchant would be taxed on 
the profit he makes, not on the goods 
he must have on hand to make the 
profit. ’ 

Another way to deal with chain 
stores, other than by means of taxa- 
tion, has received serious consideration 
recently. It is proposed that the chain- 
store problem be met by making more 
rigid the present anti-trust and unfair 
trade practices statutes, keeping in 
mind that these statutes must apply to 
independent merchants as well as to 
chain stores. 
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Some States have legislation like that 
found in chapter 99 of the Wiscon- 
sin statutes. This provision prohibits 
fraud, deceit, and unfair trade prac- 
tices, and grants to the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets power to issue 
orders against specific unfair practices. 
There are those who feel that this chap- 
ter furnishes sufficient legislation in 
Wisconsin at the present time to insure 
the checking of the unfair trade prac- 
tices which may be employed by chain 
stores. 

In 1931 several Legislatures probably 
will try to prevent unfair competition 
on the part of the chain stores and 
make them bear more of their fair 
share of the tax burdens. What they 
can do in either of these two directions 
is not definitely known at the present 
time. 

The decisions of the courts concern- 
ing laws of those States which have 
placed discriminatory license taxes 
upon chain stores (with the exception 
of the decisions on the 1929 North 
Carolina and Georgia laws noted be- 
low) have been to the effect that such 
laws are unconstitutional, and are an 
unfair attempt to impose burdens upon 
chain stores out of proportion to that 
put upon competing independents. 
Chain store tax laws have been held 
unconstitutional in Indiana, Maryland 
and South Carolina. The 1927 laws of 
Georgia and North Carolina were held 
unconstitutional but in 1929 new enact- 
ments on this subject were passed in 
both States. 

The 1929 North Carolina law is prob- 
ably the first chain store tax law that 
has been held constitutional in a Su- 
perior Court and a State Supreme 
Court. (Great Atlantic,and Pacific Tea 
Company v, Maxwell, 154 S. E. 838 
(1930).) Undershis decision the chain 
store companies have lost their battle 
to avoid the payment of a $50 license 
tax for each of their units in excess of 
one in North Carolina, unless the deci- 
sion of the court is reversed on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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The validity of the Indiana chain 
store tax law is involved in a case now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Federal District 
Court for the Southern District of In- 
diana held the Indiana law invalid, 
Jackson y. Indiana:State Board of Tax 
Commissioners, 38 Fed. (2d) 652 (1930) 
and an appeal from that decision has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Beyond all question, a 
great deal more will be known about 
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Protecting Milk Supply 


Before Pasteurization Takes Place 


> > > 


Dangers Involved in Use of Insanitary Methods 


in Handling Raw Product Outlined by Mlinois Specialist 


By HARRY F. FERGUSON 
Chitf, Division of Engineering and Sanitation, State of Illinois 


ILK is accepted as being one of 

the most healthful foods. But 

to be healthful it should be 
clean and must be safe, that is, free of 
pathogenic germs. To meet this re- 
quirement it must be produced by 
healthy cows, handled in sanitary con- 
tainers and equipment by careful, 
healthy workmen and then properly 
pasteurized. 


The Illinois 54th General Assembly 
passed the milk pasteurization plant 
law, which was approved by the Gov- 
ernor in June, 1925. This act placed the 
administration of the law in the De- 
partment of Public Health, which De- 
partment up to that time had no sani- 
tary control of any kind of milk supply, 
except when a case of communicable 
disease actually existed at a dairy. The 
enforcement of the law was placed by 
the Director of Public Health in the Di- 
vision of Sanitary Engineering. 

From the public health standpoint, 
safety of pasteurized milk supplies in 
Illinois has been attained. This is 
shown by the fact that since the law 
has been in force, over five years, no 
epidemic nor even a single case of com- 
municable disease has been traced to 
pasteurized milk from a plant having a 
certificate from the State Department 
of Public Health, while raw milk was 
responsible for three epidemics involv- 
ing 143 cases in 1929 alone. 

The pasteurization process does not 
and cannot improve the cleanliness nor 
sanitary quality of raw milk as brought 
to the plant. It does make milk safe 
and it does prevent premature souring 
but no known process will turn a low 
grade milk into a high grade product. 
There is no dairy product but which 
can be made better by using a high 
grade instead of a low grade raw milk. 

Dieticians and health workers almost 
universally agree that an abundance of 
milk in the diet, especially of children, 
is essential if the highest degree of 
health possibie is attained. The usual 
recommended quantity of milk is one 
quart for children and at least one pint 
for adults each day. The present rate 
of consumption the country over is less 
than half the recommended amount. 

Most national advertisers of food 
products have used quality as a basis 
of appeal to consumers. As a group 
the industry is just beginning to stress 
quality of product. The milk business 
has attained a position of importance 
because milk in some form is vital to 
every one at some time during life and 
not because the industry has taken ‘full 
advantage of opportunity. 

As an industry milk and its products 
outranks steel, automobiles and trans- 
portation. The dairy industry has more 
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chain-store legislation when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cides this Indiana case. The Kentucky 
law was enacted in 1930 and has not 
yet been presented to a higher court 
for a ruling upon its constitutionality. 

It is certain that the matter will find 
its way to the 1981 sessions of many 
Legislatures. There is a strong body of 
opinion in favor of the theary that it 
is against the best interests of the pub- 
lic for the distribution of the Nation’s 
food supply to pass into the control of 
a few large groups, and that, from the 
social point of view, it is desirable that 
the local merchant should be preserved. 





to sell than any of these and it does less 
selling. People buy only because they 
must have it. When the dairy industry 
from the cow to the consumer is put on 
a strictly quality basis, much of the 
overproduction will be taken care of to 
the advantage of the man who milks the 
cows and all others interested. 

Sanitation should be the basis of all 
methods and processes used in milk 
work. The majority of milk handlers 
do not understand the fundamentals of 
milk sanitation and this condition will 
change only when the general public is 
more familiar with the production and 
handling of milk. If the milk buying 
public knew the conditions under which 
much of the milk they use is produced, 
the consumption would drop off mate- 
rially. However, when the dairy indus- 
try has a quality product to sell and 
then goes about selling it as other qual- 
ity foods are sold, the consumption 
should double its present rate and over- 
production wiil decrease except in times 
of economic depression. 

Sanitation of milk should start the 
instant it leaves the cow’s udder. As 
produced by the normal healthy cow, 
milk is reasonably free of germs and 
the few present are harmless, if not al- 
lowed to multiply appreciably. 

Milk is a good medium for growth of 
germs. Three factors are necessary for 
the growth of germs, food, moisture and 
temperature. All three factors are 
present in freshly drawn milk. The va- 
rieties of germs affecting milk increase 
in numbers very rapidly at tempera- 
tures ranging from 100 degrees down to 
70 degrees F. From 70 degrees down 
to 50 degrees the rate of increase low- 
ers with the temperature till at 50 de- 
grees and below, growth ceases for all 
practical purposes. Freshly drawn milk 
with a germ content of 3,000 if kept at 
temperatures between 100 degrees and 
70 degrees F. will have a germ content 
of approximately 10,000,000 in 24 hours. 
It would then be unfit for human con- 
sumption as sweet milk. Germs double 
in number about every 20 minutes at 
the higher temperatures. 

It is inevitable that germs will get 
into milk and except under laboratory 
conditions there is a possible seeding 
of germs into milk at every step of its 
route from the cow to consumer. The 
best we can do to maintain that purity 
which milk possesses as it comes from 
the udder of the healthy cow is to re- 
duce the temperature of milk to the 
point where those germs present and 
those which get in after milk is drawn 
cannot increase to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Therefore, cool milk should be 
cooled immediately after it is drawn 
from the cow to 50 degrees F. or below. 


The exceptional individual can pro- 
duce clean wholesome milk under very 
unfavorable environmental conditions. 
However, in formulating sanitary re- 
quirements for producing and handling 
milk the average person must be con- 
sidered and not the exceptional individ- 
ual. In formulating such requirements 
we should be guided by experience and 
also the results of experimental work 
carried on by recognized authorities. 

The resulting requirements may seem 
hard on some producers when they com- 
pel him to adopt methods and install 
equipment which seem to him beyond 
his financial resources. Lack of ability 
to meet the minimum requirements for 
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More Training for Teachers 
as Need in Maine + + + + 


Requirements for Certificates for Teaching 
in Both Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Are Too Low, Says Commissioner 


By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


certification of teachers in Maine 
do not very greatly differ from 
those established a period of something 
like 25 years ago. As a matter of fact 
our present certification laws for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers were 
enacted by the Legislature of 1913. 
Briefly, for elementary teachers the 
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statute requires that candidates in or- 
der to be eligible for a certificate shall 
be at least 17 years of age, shall have 
completed not less than a.standard sec- 
ondary school course and shall have 
passed satisfactory examinations as are 
required or permitted by law to teach in 
the public schools. 

For secondary teachers the statute 
requires that no certificate of secondary 
grade shall be granted to any person 
who has not completed the equivalent 
of two years of a college or normal 
school course as a preliminary require- 
ment to the examinations. 

When the Legislature of 1913 enacted 
this law undoubtedly at that time a 
high standard for certification was es- 
tablished for prior to that time there 
had been practically no requirements as 
to certification and very little prepara- 
tion was required of any individual who 
wished to teach in the elementary 
schools. The law providing that a 
teacher must be a graduate of a four- 
year approved high school or its equiv- 
alent was a step at that time markedly 
in advance of anything that had existed. 

Practically the same situation ob- 
tained as regards teachers in secondary 
schools, the only additional provision 
being that such teachers must have 
completed at least two years of ap- 
proved work in either a college or nor- 
mal school course and passed a satis- 
factory examination in subjects _re- 
quired for secondary teaching. Un- 
doubtedly, for secondary teachers these 
regulations at that time set up a high 
standard. 

But during the years that have 
elapsed since that time marked prog- 
ress has been made not only in Maine 
but in all the other States of the Union 
as well in all lines of educational en- 
deavor. During this period much 
higher professional standards have 
been established for those engaging in 
the work of teaching and at the present 
time we are well on the way toward 
establishing teaching as a real profes- 
sion. 


"t's PRESENT standards for the 
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During these years we have encour- 
aged in every way possible the addi- 
tional training of teachers through nor- 
mal school and college work, Summer 
schools, extension courses, correspond- 
ence courses and the like. 

In 1924 the Department established 
regulations markedly in advance of 
anything existing prior to that time by 
allowing teachers to submit credits 
showing the confpletion of six weeks of 
Summer school work in lieu of exam- 
ination. It was felt that the: work in 
Summer schools would be of much more 
advantage in the preparation of teach- 
ers than the passing of examinations. 
Certificates were issued for short terms 
and renewed upon evidence of satisfac- 
tory completion of additional Summer 
school work, the idea being to establish 
through Summer school work a train- 
ing for elementary teachers equivalent 
to one year of normal school work and 
for secondary teachers three years of 
college or normal school work. ’ 

The desire on the part of prospective 
teachers themselves to improve them- 
selves professionally in this manner is 
evidenced by the fact that several hun- 
dred in 1924 prepared for teaching by 
passing the examinations while at the 
present time only a very few take the 
examinations, practically all teachers 
preferring to secure certificates through 
the medium of Summer school training. 

During the past few years our nor- 
mal schools and colleges have been well 
filled with prospective teachers until 
the time has come when we are grad- 
uating each year more teachers both 
from normal schools and colleges than 
can secure satisfactory positions. 

v 

In the meantime a large number of 
teachers have been entering the pro- 
fession by complying with the minimum 
requirement of the law as enacted in 
1913 so at the present time we have a 
slight oversupply of trained teachers 
and a considerable oversupply of com- 
paratively untrained teachers or teach- 
ers with a very limited amount of 
trainig. 

It seems at the present time we could 
well establish a regulation that no 
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the production of clean, safe milk does 
not justify permitting him to continue 
to produce a grade of milk that is un- 
safe or not clean. 

The production of a potentially dan- 
gerous grade of milk cannot be justified 
either from a purely business or ethical 
standpoint. The dairyman who will not 
or cannot produce a clean, safe milk 
should go out of business or the public 
should refuse to buy his inferior prod- 
uct or the law should prevent such milk 
from being placed on the market. 


teacher should engage in teaching in 
the elementary schools unless she has 
completed the full equivalent of at least 
one year of normal school training in 
addition to the completion of a four- 
year course in an approved high school. 
For secondary teachers there would 
seem to be no good reason why teachers 
should not have completed three full 
years of normal school or college train- * 
ing in addition to the completion of 
four years of work in an approved high 
school. 
v 


Probably in 1924, when we estab- 
lished the principle of teachers secur- 
ing certificates through attendance at 
Summer school, if we had undertaken 
to have passed such a regulation as is 
proposed now there would have been a 
distinct shortage of teachers. At the 
present time there is no question but 
that if we should establish such regu- 
lation there would be no resulting 
shortage of teachers and in a few 
years we would see marked improve- 
ment in our schools because of having 
a better and more thoroughly trained 
teaching force. 


Not only is there a real demand on 
the part of a younger group of teachers 
for more .adequate professional train- 
ing but there is a growing demand on 
the part of our citizens who have pu- 
pils in the public schools that all teach- 
ers shall be better trained and more 
efficient in their work. Probably a 
slight amendment in our law will be 
necessary in order to bring about the 
desired change. 


In the case of special teachers as 
commercial teachers, teachers of art, 
drawing, music, home economics, man- 
ual training and the like no statutory 
standards have ever been established. 
As a result the Department. has been 
able to establish progressively higher 
standards for this group of. special 
teachers until at the present time we 
find that the special teachers are much 
more adequately trained than the teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondaty @ 
schools. 


It is anticipated that there will be no 
valid objection .on the part of anyone 
in establishing these higher standards 
for teachers. There is a real demand ‘ 
for a better trained teaching force on 
the part of all administrative school 
officials and unquestionably such a 
move would result within a few years 
in a radical improvement in the work 
of our schools. 

v 


The new regulations would apply to 
teachers entering the service beyond 
the date of such regulations becoming 
effective. In every way it would be 
our intention to protect the rights of 
teachers holding certificates already 
effective. 


Rehabilitation of 
North Carolina 
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HE PRIMARY task of the State 

Prison Department is to protect so- 
ciety. It has a further duty to per- 
form, and that is the effort to rehabili- . 
tate while punishment is meted out 
through imprisonment. It should also! 
be used for the purpose of redemption 
or reformation. 


_I believe in rigid discipline. I. be- 
lieve prisoners should be forced to per- 
form labor to the extent of their men- 
tal and physical capacities. I also be- 
lieve in giving prisoners an opportu- 
nity to so equip themselves while in 
prison as to enable them to earn an 
honest livelihood upon discharge. 


Every effort should be put forth to 
instill in them self-restraint and self- 
respect to the end that upon discharge 
they may so conduct themselves as to 
regain the respect of honest and law- 
abiding citizens. This is the construc- 
tive and humane manner of handling 
prisoners and in the final analysis will 
prove profitable, economically, socially 
and financially. 


Of *course, every prisoner given 
these opportunities of training and bet- 
terment will not profit thereby, but I 
can point to many hundred prisoners 
who have been discharged, paroled or 
pardoned within the past few years, 
who have gone back to freedom, are 
living honest lives and have taken up 
life anew. On the other hand “repeat- 
ers’ in our prison are negligible. There 
are men who will continue to ply their 
trade of crime so long as they live, 
regardless of what may be done. 


_ This cannot be called “coddling” but - 
is giving to the State dual protection— 
protection while the prisoner is con- 
fined and protection from his further 
depredations after discharge. This ig 
real economy. 4 
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